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International Affairs 


In 1814, when he was “‘a little 
old man, with a black velvet cap 
on his head, sitting by the fire 
in his library,’’ Warren Hastings said of the 
Persian Gulf: ‘‘That is the most important 
position in Asia—one of the most important 
inthe world. If I were the War Minister of the 
Czar, I would not spend time and effort in 
striving to get to Constantinople by way of 
Europe. I should endeavor to occupy Persia 
and to establish myself at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. I should then be in a fine posi- 
tion. I could strike at India with the one 
hand and Asia Minor with the other; I should 
take Constantinople in the rear.’’ The policy 
thus stated by the famous diplomatist and 
ruler appears to be the policy which Russia is 
slowly working out at the present day. She 
appears much less concerned about Stamboul 
and the Bosphorus than about obtaining ports 
on the Pacific and Indian Oceans and the 
Persian Gulf. Constantinople, however, is no 
less ultimately desirable than ever. 

The long conflict between England and 
Russia for dominance in Persia has resulted in 
favor of the latter. The text of the com- 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and 
Persia, which was signed last February and 
ratified at Teheran in May, and which was at 
first believed in London to be a triumph of 
British diplomacy, is now generally regarded as 
‘“‘another proof of the quiet, steady advance- 
ment of Russia’s interests at the expense of 
England.’’ The treaty is described as ‘‘mak- 
ing the best of a bad job.’’ The London 
Times calls it ‘‘an instrument which in effect 
merely registers the consequences of the 
severest blow hitherto dealt to our commercial 
interests in Persia.’’ The degree to which 
British statesmen have become alarmed by 
Russia’s aggressiveness and success in Persia 
has been shown by Secretary Lansdowne’s 
recent proclamation of a ‘British Monroe 
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Doctrine” in the Persian Gulf, as quoted in the 
July number of this magazine. This alarm is 
perhaps the best feature of the situation from 
the British standpoint. Many alert English- 
men are declaring that unless Great Britain 
makes sharp issues with Russia in the Middle 
East she might as well prepare to give up the 
game in Asia. 


The published text of the treaty above referred 
to shows that the Shah agrees to perpetuate the 
treatment of the most-favored nation to Great 
Britain. But ‘‘since English commerce alread 
held this privilege under the treaty of 1828, which 
fixed all Persian customs duties at a level of five per 
cent., it is apparent that Lord Lansdowne has 
sought merely to forestall any revision of the tariff 
which might offer preferential treatment to Russia. 
It is, unlike the recent assertion of British pre- 
ponderancy in the Persian Gulf, purely a defensive 
move, and carries the implication that Russia has 
got one move ahead.” 

The Russian Government has recently under- 
taken to subsidize a line of steamers trading between 
Odessa and the Persian Gulf by an annual payment 
of $100,000 and the equivalent of the Suez Canal 
dues. The object is evidently an extension to sea- 
borne trade of the policy of commercial occupation 
which has enabled Russian traders with the assist- 
ance of bounties to capture the markets of Northern 
Persia. Says the London Spectator: ‘When 
British merchants are undersold and supplanted in 
the Gulf ports and our shipping loses its present 
unquestioned position, the time will be ripe for the 
Czar’s Government to require a coaling station and 
a naval basis. At present no doubt if*will be of a 
purely commercial character and open to all nations 
like Batoum. Its further development will follow 
the well-known Russian methods. It would be 
absurd to blame, as it would be impossible to 
prevent Russia supporting her trade and her policy. 
But our traders will ask what their Government will 
do to strengthen against subsidized competition an 
ancient and valuable trade which has not only 
commercial but great political importance. ”’ 

London advices from Odessa in the middle of 
August stated that early next year there will be an 
increase of the Russian service of passenger and 
cargo vessels between the Black Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Trade with Northern Persia is already com- 
pletelyjin RussianJhands. Russian engineers have 
surveyed a considerable portion of Persian territory, 
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in accordance with concessions that have been 
granted, from the north to a point south of Meshed, 
with a view to the construction of a Russian railway 
destined to assist Russia materially in the capture of 
Persian markets heretofore closed to her, in great 
measure, on account of the lack of facilities of 
communication. She aims at an outlet on the 
Strait of Ormuz where territory for a sea frontage 
may be leased until such time as she can annex all 
Persia as, long ago, she did Tartary. That is, 
unless Great Britain prevent. 

Persia is pretty thoroughly mortgaged to Russia. 
In this matter Russia has succeeded where England 
and other nations have failed. Both commercially 
and in the military sense Persia is in the grip of the 
Bear. The present Shah is surrounded by a body- 
guard of two thousand Cossacks, commanded by a 
Russian who is responsible to the Ministry of War 
at St. Petersburg. According to Mr. Whigham, 
author of The Persian Problem, Persia seems to 
be approaching bankruptcy. The imports into the 
country largely exceed the exports. Still, Persia 
has large undeveloped resources which require ex- 
tensive railroad facilities for their unfolding. 
England’s Persian trade has considerably decreased. 
Russia’s has increased, 


The situation in Northern China 

THE FAR EAST remained substantially 

unchanged during August. Sec- 

retary Hay’s skillful. diplomatic move noted 

below has been much commended both in this 
country and in London. 


It was reported early in August that Russia had 
made a secret treaty with Thibet and that the 
Chinese envoy had been withdrawn from the latter 
country. Almost simultaneously the world was 
told that Russia had acquired from Korea a con- 
cession of two hundred acres of land at Yongampho 
on the Yalu River. Some days later it transpired 
that Russia had formed a viceroyalty of the Amur 
region and the province containing Port Arthur and 
Talienwan and placed over it Vice-Admiral Alexieff. 
Unsubstantial rumors were afloat that Russia and 
China had reached the point of requesting the 
arbitration of the United States. Next it was 
bruited that Russia was making still more ex- 
tensive preparations for war and would increase 
her Eastern forces to 300,000 in order to block any 
possible move of Japan.. Soon after the middle of 
the month Berlin obtained assurances that the 
Chinese people were insulting Russian troops. At 
the end of the month peace notes, like the horns of 
elfland faintly blowing, and the sharper notes of 
warlike preparations, made a subdued discord not 
altogether pleasing to the ear. Baron Hayashi, 
the Japanese Minister in London, was saying that he 
expected a peaceful settlement of the Wakdbesion 
difficulty, and affirming that his country was seeking 
no fresh concessions from Korea. The difficulty 
with the Chinese reform editors at Shanghai is 
touched upon under “Affairs in Asia.” 

The United States has been asking for the opening 
of two more Manchurian ports. This China has 
been professing willingness to grant, but has not 
seen the way to do so while Russia remains in 
Manchuria. ‘Very well,” says Secretary Hay, in 
effect, ‘‘but the Russian occupation is to cease, 
according to Russia’s own agreement, on October 8 
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next. On that very day you will be free to open 
the ports; therefore, let us sign the treaty on that 
day.” Accordingly, it was announced from Wash- 
ington on August 17 that Minister Conger, at 
Peking, had secured a written promise from Prince 
Ching to sign, on October 8, a treaty with the 
United States which will include a guarantee that 
Mukden and Tatung Tao shall be open ports. 
“China,” says the New York Tribune, ‘cannot 
refuse to sign the treaty on that date without be- 
lying all her professions of oe eo to open the 
ports as soon as she is free to do so, and Russia 
cannot object without seriously reflecting upon the 
good faith of her own promise to evacuate Man- 
churia. It is a triumph as shrewd as any ever won 
by Oriental wiles, and as straightforward as any 
ever won by the characteristic diplomacy of 
America.” : 


The deeply interesting and im- 
portant matter known in Europe 
as ‘“‘the American danger’ has 
been discussed in the North American Review 
by Signor Luigi Luzzatti, the eminent Italian 
specialist on questions of commerce, who 
successfully opposed the proposal (by German 
representatives) at the International Agricul- 
tural Congress in Rome last spring to organize a 
European customs union against American 
commercial competition. That proposal was 
referred to the next session of the Congress, 
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which, as is understood, will be held in some 
German city. Signor Luzzatti says that the 
adjournment of the proposal to the next 
Congress was ‘‘a courteous method of burying 


it.”’ Nevertheless, ‘‘with the sincerity of a 
friend who has given recent proofs of his 
affection,’’ Signor Luzzatti warns the ruling 
classes in the United States that if they persist 
in ‘‘schemes of fiscal error and caprice,’’ it 
will not be possible to prevent European con- 
ventions against the expansion of American 
trade. Such conventions, Signor Luzzatti 
finely says, are ‘‘neither desired nor desirable, 
because the United States are none other than 
the expansion of the nations of Europe, far-off 
brethren; and in these matters of international 
commerce we should aspire toward universal 
unity, not to set the Continent of Europe 
against that of America.” 

What are the ‘‘ schemes of fiscal error and caprice”’ 
above mentioned? Not reasonable protective tariffs 
but unreasonable, because excessively selfish and 
one-sided, measures. The late President McKinley, 
who was assuredly no free trader, concluded com- 
mercial treaties, based upon the fourth section of 
the Dingley Tariff, with France, Argentine, Jamaica 
(by arrangement with England), etc. These 
treaties fixing moderate duties have not yet been 
acted upon; they are, for some reason, held in the 
possession of Senatorial Committees; why should 
they not become.operative? and why should not 
various European countries be similarly favored by 
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the United States in return for such favors as they 
themselves can give? Italy, for instance, asks of 
the United States the favored treatment stipulated 
in the conventions with France and with England 
for Jamaica. Why should the United States seek 
to obtain by superior might advantages without 
being willing to concede to weaker peoples some- 
thing of advantage also? ‘“‘If the menaces of the 
German Agrarians are not sufficient to alarm the 
United States, the latter should yet seriously think 
of examining: their fiscal conscience, in order to 
avoid irritating reprisals and unpleasant discussions 
at their expense.’”’ Thus reasons Signor Luzzatti, 
one of the ablest of European commercial experts. 
In all the rage for new tariff duties which has 
broken out in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia, ‘‘the principal pre- 
texts alleged for such harsh measures are summed 
up in the American danger.” ‘‘The time is ripe,” 
says Signor Luzzatti, ‘‘for the revision of treaties 
of commerce founded upon principles of reciprocity, 
on safer and better established doctrines for the 
treatment of the most favored nation, and on the 
agreement to prevent, as far as possible, trusts from 
degenerating into absolute infernal machines for 
the sudden abasement of some to the advantage of 
others.” 

The rapprochement between England and 
France is to have expression in an arbitration 
treaty if the eminent publicist, Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, and various English and 
French parliamentarians, can bring it about. 

There is really nothing in Africa, or on the 
frontiers of Indo-China, or in the ‘French shore’”’ 
of Newfoundland, that should prevent this. But 
the question of commercial relations will have a 
part to play in the coming together of the two 
powers. Since the rupture of the last commercial 
treaty between the two countries a disagreeable 
tension has come about and prejudices have grown 
up. M. Delcassé has been engaged in drawing up 
the proposed arbitration treaty. The conservative 
minority in the French Chamber are attacking the 
project. 

The visit of King Edward of England to 
Austria at the end of August is doubtless 
another move in the establishment of good 
relations between Great Britain and all other 
peoples. 

It is shrewdly remarked that if King Edward 
can so affect British policy that Great Britain can 
be with the Triple Alliance, but not of it, and, by 
compensations, draw France away from Russia, he 
will have carried to success the purpose at which 
manv British statesmen have aimed. 

A London dispatch of August 20 stated that 
Belgium had received a copy of the note Great 
Britain addressed to the Powers regarding the 
alleged ill treatment of the natives and illegal 
monopolies in the Congo Free State. The 
contents of the note are unknown. 

Prussia has sold to Belgium the little district 
of Altenburg, which lies where Holland, 
Belgium and Prussia meet. 

No alliance exists between Spain and France, 
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but according to the Spanish Premier Villa- 
verde (in a recent official note) a good under- 
standing exists which may possibly serve as a 
basis for something more in the future. 

Commerce between the United States and 
Russia during the last fiscal year greatly sur- 
passed that of any previous year. 


The expected Macedonian revolt 
against Turkey was fairly on 
early in August. Dispatches 
from Sofia in Bulgaria stated that the Mace- 
donian Committee had announced that a 
revolution had been proclaimed in the vilayet 
of Monastir in accordance with the decision of 
the Central Revolutionary Committee. The 
Turkish Government had notified the European 
powers of its intention to enter at once upon 
measures adequate to the crisis. 


The object of the rebellion is thus stated by its 
leaders: It is ‘‘to win reforms which will assure to 
the Christian population of Macedonia security for 
their lives and property, and the right to participate 
in the administration of the country. The present 
revolutionary organization came into existence nine 
years ago, when the persecution of the Bulgarian 
population of Macedonia became flagrant. To-day 
all Macedonia is embraced in the movement, and 
though it was not intended to strike so soon, be- 
cause the preparations for the uprising were not 
sufficiently completed, the recent outrages of the 
Turks, the massacres of the innocent, the filling of 
the prisons with the pacific rural population, 
pillaging of entire villages and the extorting of 
heavy fines from others under various pretexts so 
exasperated all that the insurrection was decided 
upon, no matter what might be the outcome. The 
fighting area is widening, and will gradually em- 
brace every vilayet in Macedonia, until the autono- 
my of the country has been gained by force of 
arms or by the intervention of those great Powers 
which desire peace. Not until then will we lay 
down our arms.” 


Boris Sarafoff, the leader of the Macedonian 
revolutionary movement, is described as‘‘ quite 
the most romantic figure in Europe.’’ 

The course of events during August may be 
thus outlined: 


On the sth the Macedonian Committee announced 
that the revolution had begun. Two or three days 
later four battalions of Turkish troops routed 1,700 
insurgents near Sorovitch. The Russian Consul at 
Monastir was murdered by a Turkish soldier. Next 
came tidings of the raiding of several villages in 
Monastir by the insurgents, many prisoners being 
burned alive. The Macedonian Committee at Bel- 
grade issued a statement to the Powers. It was re- 

orted that the latter had agreed to stand together 
in an effort to restore peace. Turkish troops re- 
captured the town of Krushevo after it had been 
held for some days by the insurgents. Russian 
warships were ordered from the Black Sea to 
Turkish waters. They were soon recalled to 
Sebastopol, the Porte having complied with Russian ° 
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demands. Bulgaria’s tendency to declare war 
against the Turk was strengthened by an invasion 
of Bashibazouks into Bulgarian territory. On the 
21st it was said that the spread of the fires of 
rebellion was causing grave fears at Sofia. The 
movements of the insurgents were producing an 
acute situation at Adrianople. A revolt broke out 
in Salonica. The entire force of Turkish reserves 
were in the field before the end of the month. 

On the 27th the United States Vice-Consul, W. C. 
Magelssen, at Beirut, was shot at, but escaped un- 
harmed. The United States cruisers Brooklyn and 
San Francisco, under Admiral Cotton, were at once 
ordered to Beirut. The Turkish authorities ex- 
pressed regret and ordered an investigation. 

The revolution in Macedonia appeared to show a 
sudden expansion on the 31st, the anniversary of 
the Sultan’s accession, and the opinion was freely 
expressed at Sofia that war between Turkey and 
Bulgaria could not be averted. Conflagrations and 
massacres were ogg at Adrianople and the in- 
surgents were said to be in possession of all prin- 
cipal points along the Black Sea coast. An Austrian 
steamer was blown up at Burgas on the Eastern 
Roumelian coast, the work, as was supposed, of 
Bulgarian insurgents. The hope was still cherished, 
according to all accounts, that the European powers 
might still be induced to befriend Macedonia and 
decide on her release from the yoke of the Turk. 
Proclamations by Macedonian leaders declared that 
they were fighting for human rights. 


‘Slowly and surely South Ameri- 
ca is passing into the hands of 
the Teuton.”’ So says General 
Garibaldi (son of the famous Italian liberator) 
in a recent article. He thinks that when the 
time comes that the United States will need 
a free sphere of expansion for a surplus popu- 
lation, she will find that South America has 
been pre-empted by the Germans. The south 
of it ‘“‘has been in a measure saved by the 
large current of Italian immigration, but still, 
even there, the German element is gradually 
taking the land.’’ The General has observed 
that whole provinces of Germany have been 
largely bereft of their agricultural laborers who 
have been transported by Pan-German com- 
mittees to South America, ostensibly to create 
a market there for German produce, but in 
reality to take possession of the land; and 
that the places of these emigrants have been 
filled in the German provinces by cheap 
temporary labor imported from Italy. 
Respecting German policy toward South America, 
the leading German newspaper of Buenos Ayres, the 
Deutsche Laplata Zeitung, has published an inter- 
view, reported from Berlin, with Chancellor von 
Bilow. The Chancellor strongly denies that 
Germany has designs on South America. Asked 
definitely whether there is any truth in the allega- 
tions that Germany is fostering emigration to South 
Brazil with an object of obtaining a foothold there, 
von Bilow emphatically denied such intentions, 
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and said: ‘‘We do not foster any emigration for 
military reasons. Prince Henry during his visit to 
the United States told the Germans there to be 
loyal citizens to their new fatherland. This is 
applicable to Germans throughout the world.” 
The Chancellor concluded by saying that Germany 
had no political aspirations in South America, but 
had decided to get a fair share of commerce on that 
continent. 

The indifference of the United States to the 
markets of the South American countries con- 
tinues to be the theme of many newspaper 
correspondents visiting those countries. 

An interesting expression by a German cor- 
respondent at Buenos Ayres has appeared in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung Referring to some recent 
decline of German trade in parts of South America, 
he says that “it is not due to United States com- 
petition,’’ since the United States has had “very 
little success’’ in South America, except in Argentina. 
He shows that in the eleven years 1892-1902 the 
exports of this country to all South America in- 
creased by only five million dollars, our increase of 
exports to the rest of the world during that period 
being four hundred millions. It appears that the 
increase of United States trade with Argentina 
during this period being seven millions, with the 
rest of the continent there was a decrease of two 
millions. Great Britain leads the world in trade 
with South America. Germany comes next. The 
Monroe Doctrine may now prevent European 
powers from acquiring governmental tenure of 
territories, but it does not prevent them from ac- 
quiring what in the long run may mean territories. 
The United States should stand first in the markets 
of South America. : 

The statesmen of Colombia kept themselves, 
and some other people, in a state of ferment 
over the Panama Canal treaty during August. 

The grounds on which the hesitation to ratify 
the treaty stands were stated in these columns 
last month (page 259). 


On the 13th, dispatches received at Washington 
stated that the treaty would be destroyed by 
amendments. The popular sentiment in Panama, 
however, continued insistent in favor of ratification, 
and on the 16th various municipalities sent com- 
munciations ‘‘requesting’’ the Colombian Congress 
to take favorable action. Rumors obtained of 
Panama’s possible secession from Colombia unless 
the treaty were ratified. Nevertheless it appeared 
that, some days before, the Colombian Senate had 
rejected the treaty by a unanimous vote. The 
tidings produced a ‘tremendous sensation’’ on the 
isthmus. Then it transpired that the rejection was 
“not final’ and was likely to be “completely 
reversed” by later proceedings. It was said that 
the Colombian House was “overwhelmingly in 
favor” of the treaty. At Washington the situation 
was reported to be illustrative of ‘‘the sensational 
way in which Colombian statesmen often change 
their minds and the peculiar methods of consider- 
ing legislation.” 

On the roth, the dispatches stated that a bill had 
been prepared at Bogota providing for the nego- 
tiation of a new treaty with the United States and for 
modifications of the Colombian constitution, And 
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advices at the end of the month stated that efforts 
were a made to harmonize parties in the 
interests of General Reyes, whose election as Presi- 
dent, in succession to Marroquin, would aid the 
adjustment of matters with the United States. 

anama’s interest in the treaty is that of the 
most advanced and progressive part of Colombia. 
Half of the import and export business of the 
republic is done through Panama, “which is the 
one arm stretching northwestward and connecting 
the country with more advanced civilizations than 
its own.’”’ The canal would produce a great “land 
boom” in Panama. 

President Marroquin has appeared to be, on the 
whole, in favor of the treaty, believing that, whether 
the indemnity of ten millions offered by the United 
States is as large as it should be or not, the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to Colombia from the 
construction of the interoceanic canal would be of 
themselves very great. But he has looked at both 
sides of the question and has not showed the de- 
cisiveness which most men expect of one in his 
position. 

There have been rumors that among the forces 
making against the ratification of the treaty is the 
English interest at work for the Suez Canal. English 
bondholders do not welcome the prospect of the 
Suez Canal (which now shows a constantly in- 
creasing revenue) losing dividends by competition 
on the American isthmus. 

It is not surprising that the situation respecting 
the Panama Canal stimulated discussion once more 
concerning the Nicaragua route. 


By the peace protocols between Venezuela 
and the powers it was provided that the Czar 
of Russia should be requested to name the 
members of the Hague Tribunal that should 
pass upon the contention of the lately blockad- 
ing nations (Great Britain, Germany and Italy) 
for preferential treatment in the settlement of 


claims. Also upon the demand of the other 
claimant powers that they shall be paid 
simultaneously with the blockading powers. 
The umpires of the ten mixed commissions 
which, for several months, have been consider- 
ing (at Caracas) the claims of the United States 
and the European nations against Venezuela, 
have been seriously divided as to the liability 
of Venezuela for damages done by the unsuc- 
cessful revolutionists. 


The opposing views have been stated by two of 
the umpires from the United States. Jackson H. 
Ralston, of Washington, D. C., who is umpire for 
the Italo-Venezuelan mixed commission, says that 
the Venezuelan Government is not liable for such 
damages. General Henry M. Duffield, of Detroit, 
Mich., upon his construction of the German protocol, 
holds Venezuela responsible, though not in justice, 
equity and international law. According to ad- 
vices received at Washington about August 20, 
many Venezuelans have not hesitated to say that 
the United States stepped in apparently to act the 
réle of the “good friend,”’ but actually with the 
veiled intent to set the European nations to wrang- 
ling in order that she might herself “swallow up” 
Venezuela. 
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A Washington dispatch of the roth stated that 
the Venezuelan Government had asked for an ex- 
tension of time in which te prepare its defense 
against certain United States claims under prepara- 
tion for submission to arhitration. : 

The imprisoning of French, German and Italian 
merchants at Ciudad Bolivar for refusing to repay 
taxes already paid to the former insurgent govern- 
ment, has caused considerable comment. ccord- 
ing to Berlin dispatches, the German Government 
has not regarded President Castro responsible for 
the act so much as the local authorities. The 
release of the imprisoned merchants is, at this 
writing, confidently expected. 


Great Britain is the European 
IN THE power that is chiefly represented 
WEST INDIES in the West Indies. She holds 
the Bahamas, Jamaica (with Turks Islands, etc., 
a considerable number of the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, Barbados, Trinidad and 
Tobago. France holds Guadeloupe and its 
dependencies, and also Martinique. There are 
the Danish Islands for which the United States 
has been thus far vainly negotiating. And 


-Holland holds Curacao and the neighboring 


islands. The proposed construction of an 
interoceanic canal has quickened in the 
European powers an interest in providing them- 
selves with well fortified ports in the West 
Indies. England has led the way, adding to 
the already strong fortifications she possesses. 
France has strengthened her defenses at 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. And the Dutch 
have spent considerable money at Curacao and 
on the Guiana coast. 

Jamaica is strategically well situated. Ships 
going to or from an isthmian canal pass within 
a short distance of the Jamaican coast. Port 
Royal, at the entrance to Kingston harbor, 
has long been regarded as practically im- 
pregnable by British naval and military au- 
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thorities. They call it “the Gibraltar of the 
Caribbean.” Its fortifications are so con- 
structed as to be unrecognizable from the sea. 
Travelers are not allowed to visit them and no 
Government Official is allowed to converse 
with strangers about them. Strong as these 
fortifications are, the British War Office has 
deemed it important to make them still stronger 
and larger. Two new forts are being con- 
structed, four others are planned, and all are 
to be armed with the latest type of 12-inch 
disappearing gun.- These works will cost 
millions of dollars. 

The tourist, says a newspaper correspondent, 
who enters the smiling harbor of Port Royal is im- 

ressed by the perfect peacefulness of the scene. 

is ship glides swiftly through water as smooth as 
glass toward ranges of verdant mountains sloping 
right down to the water’s edge. Nowhere is there 
the slightest sign of war or warlike preparations, 
yet few places are so strongly defended. The 
tourist does not know that the pressure of a button 
ashore would blow up his ship, for the entrance to 
the harbor is a perfect network of submarine mines. 
Nor does he know that those smiling, green-clad 
hills contain a dozen masked forts, armed with the 
biggest and latest style guns, some of which are 
capable of throwing a shell ten miles or more. 

Many mimic attacks have been made upon these 
defenses by land and sea, but they have always 
been repelled with terrible imaginary losses. Once 
the entire British North American squadron—a 
score of battleships, cruisers and destroyers—made 
a sudden night attack. The ships were detected 
before they could get near the harbor’s mouth. 
Twenty searchlights from the forts concentrated on 
them, and the hills belched a hurricane of fire. In 
ten minutes, according to umpires, every ship was 
sunk or crippled. 

In strengthening their defenses in the West 
Indies, the powers of course declare that they 
are intending no menace whatever to anybody; 
they are only taking care of their own. The 
idea, as it has been stated, is to maintain the 
balance of power in the Caribbean in view of 
the acquisition by the United States of Porto 
Rico; the fortification of Culebra which, in 
time, according to even British experts, will 
be the greatest stronghold in the West Indies; 
the lease of coaling stations in Cuba; and the 
construction of an interoceanic canal. The 
Caribbean is already a famous sea in the 
world’s history. It is likely to become the 
Mediterranean of the Western world. 


It was announced from Wash- 
ington on August 19, that the 
Postmaster-General had signed 
the postal treaty protocol between the United 
States and Cuba necessitated by the amend- 
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ments made by the Cuban Senate. After 
being signed also by the President and Minister 
Quesada the document was sent to Havana. 
It will become effective without action by the 
United States Senate, but the Cuban laws re- 
quire action by the Senate of the island. The 
treaty is to perpetuate the regulations for the 
exchange of mails between the two countries 
which were made while Cuba was under 
American control. 

Reports state that the Cuban annexation- 
ists are active in connection with the proposed 
negotiation of a $35,000,000 loan, endeavoring 
to place obstacles in the way of the loan. 


It has not appeared that there is any intention 
in the United States to interfere with the placing 
of the loan. Respecting its conjectural relation to 
the Platt Amendment, Secretary Root some time ago 
let it be known that the only test that would be 
— would relate to the ability of Cuba to pay 
the loan and meet the interest. It would be for the 
buyers of the bonds themselves to determine whether 
the loan was sound. The Cuban annexationists do 
not appear to represent the masses of the island 
population, but they are said to be aiming to force a 
situation beyond the power of the Government to 
handle and thus induce intervention on the part of 
the United States. There are wealthy and in- 
fluential planters and merchants who would be 
benefited by annexation to this country. And 
discontented ex-revolutionists, who discredit the 
ability of the Cuban Government to pay them their 
claims, believe that they would speedily get their 
money were the island to become a part of the 
United States. Delay in opening negotiations for 
the ioan referred to is explained, whether correctly 
or not, as part of the plot of the annexationists to 
cause trouble. A significant fact is the seizure by 
the Government at Havana of a large number of 
rifles and quantities of ammunition which were in 
the hands of dealers. 


How favorably Cuba is treating the United 
States in commercial matters is shown by the 
current statistics. 


The tariff collected on all imports to the island in 
1902 amounted to almost exactly twenty per cent. 
of the value of the imports. But, while the United 
States furnished nearly forty per cent. of the im- 
ports, the tariff on them was only eighteen per cent. 
of their value, while on British goods the tariff was 
twenty-four per cent. and on Spanish goods thirty- 
four per cent. of their value. Next to the United 
States, Germany is sending more goods into Cuba 
than is any other country, and the tariff collected 
on German goods is just about the same as on 
American goods. Thus, as the New York Tribune 
remarks, Germany is the most serious rival of the 
United States in the Cuban market. Ten years 
ago the United States was supplying Cuba with 
eighty per cent. of her imports, the present per- 
centage being forty, and the tariff was much less 
than that levied against any other country. ‘‘That,”’ 
says the Tribune, ‘‘is what the United States might 
be doing now, if it would. That is what it might 
have been doing for a year past, had its lawmakers 
been able to look above a sugar beet.” 
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Affairs in 


August was generally ‘‘ vacation 
unite crates MOnth” in the United States, 
but, the world continued to move 

right on here as everywhere else. Inquiries 
addressed to leading banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the country relative to 
trade and crop conditions and prospects 
brought replies that were generally favorable 
especially as to business conditions. August 
operations show the Federal Treasury again 
fairly on the road to a substantial annual 
surplus. 

The doors through which the exports of 
the United States flow to the outside world are 
opening more widely year by year. 

This seems especially true of the ports located on 
the Gulf of Mexico, the northern lake border, and 
the Pacific coast. Formerly the Atlantic coast ports 
held a very large proportion of the export as well as 
import trade, but in recent years the export trade is 
being distributed to the ports at the north and the 
south, as well as the west, though in importations 
the Atlantic ports still retain about eighty per cent. 
of the total import trade. 

Another interesting trade fact is that materials 
for use in manufacturing formed nearly one-half 
of the total imports of the United States last year 
(ending June 30). This means about five hundred 
million dollars’ worth of materials. 


Secretary of War Root resigned his position 
before sailing for England to attend the sessions 
of the Alaskan Boundary Commission, and it is 
understood that he is to be succeeded by 
Governor Taft of the Philippine Islands. 
President Roosevelt has accepted Secretary 
Root’s resignation with characteristically 
strong expressions of regret and commenda- 
tion. The act will not become operative for 
several months. 

Much popular attention was given during 
the month to the war game of the American 
navy on the coast of Maine, and to the in- 
effectual attempt of Sir Thomas Lipton, the 
famous English yachtsman, to regain the 
American cup. 

The first task of the defending fleet under Rear- 
Admiral Barker was to discover the squadron of 
Rear-Admiral Sand before it could make a harbor, 
which was done without much difficulty. The next 
feature was an attack upon the city of Portland, 
the entire fleet assailing the shore defenses. The 
game ended on the 29th. In opening a brief sum- 
mary of the manceuvres as he saw them, General 
Chaffee says: “I regard the chief benefit derived 
as that of instruction to our own officers, many of 
whom are young, and few of whom have ever seen 
the fire control system and the communications 
used under conditions such as we had here, condi- 
tions resembling actual warfare. But even more 
important is the training given the volunteer 
troops.”” Public Opinion remarks: ‘The public 
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America 
seems willing to believe that this mimic warfare is 
of value to the service without in the least under- 
standing how it can be so and without being able 
to follow the reasoning of the experts who figure 
out the results after it is all over.’ 

The first of the series of international yacht 
races was sailed on the 22d. At the end the 
American Reliance was leading the British Sham- 
rock III by nine minutes. The course began near 
the Sandy Hook lightship and extended a 
distance of fifteen miles along the Jersey coast toa 
turning point off Asbury Park. The victory of the 
Reliance is said to be largely due to her greater sail 
area. The second race occurred on the 25th over 
a triangular course of ten miles. The American 
yacht again won, by one minute and nineteen 
seconds. Finally, on the 28th, the Reliance came 
out ahead by eleven and a half minutes, but as this 
was six minutes over the time allowed ‘there 
was no race.”” Here ends the third campaign of 
Sir Thomas Lipton to retake from America the 
famous cup. It is said that the three attempts 
have cost him not less than two million dollars. 
Sir Thomas bears his defeat like a gentleman and 
says he will not try again till he finds a designer 
as good as Herreshoff. the designer of the Reliance. 


Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles retired 
from command of the United States Army on 
August 8, having reached the age limit of sixty- 
four years. He issued a farewell address to the 
army. Lieutenant-General Young succeeded 
in command until the 15th, when he assumed 
the duties of Chief of Staff. No more radical 
change in army administration than is thus 
indicated has ever been made in this country. 


In the orders issued by the War Department 
detailing the workings of the general staff law, the 
duties of the Chief of Staff are given as follows: 
“The Chief of Staff is charged with the duty of 
supervising, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, all troops of the line, the adjutant-general’s, 
inspector-general’s, judge-advocate-general’s, quar- 
termaster’s, subsistence, medical; pay, and ordnance 
departments, the corps of engineers, and the signal 
corps. He performs such other military duties not 
otherwise assigned by law as may be assigned to 
him by the Poudiien. . The supervisory 
power vested by statute in the Chief of Staff covers 
primarily duties pertaining to the command, dis- 
cipline, training and recruitment of the army, 
military operations, distribution of troops, inspec- 
tions, armament, fortifications, military education 
and instruction, and kindred matters, but includes 
also, in an advisory capacity, such duties connected 
with fiscal administration and supply as are com- 
mitted to him by the Secretary of War.” 

Events conspire to enlarge the significance 
of labor unions in their relations with the 
Government. 

President Roosevelt has been compelled to in- 
stitute inquiries in the departments of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to see whether there has been 
in the same any discrimination against non-union 
or union men. The question whether the Govern- 
ment or the labor unions will rule in the departments 
seems coming up. 
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‘Fhe President has sent to all the departments a 
note embodying the substance of a letter in the 
Printing Office case, the main feature of which was 
the affirmation of the coal strike award, that “‘no 
person shall be refused employment or in any way 
discriminated against on account of membership or 
non-membership in any labor organization.” 

W. S. Stone, of Eldon, Iowa, has been elected 
Chief of the Locomotive Engineers in succession to 
P. M. Arthur. 

The American Anti-Boycott Association is pre- 
paring to call Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, to account in the 
courts for his advocacy of the employment by trade 
unions of the boycott, which has been declared 
illegal. 

A Denver dispatch of September sth said that 
among the evils developed by the strike situation 
was a threat of assassination against Governor Pea- 
body. 

It would require much space to set forth the 
facts and phases belonging to a full record of 
the race question in the country during August. 


Senator Tillman of South Carolina declares that 
only a repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment can avert 
a race war. Governor Durbin’s sturdy support of 
the law in Indiana has called out a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in which he calls lynching a crime 
which menaces the very existence of the Republic. 
This is in line with many warning voices now heard 
from thoughtful citizens in every part of the land. 
And yet a Georgian, John Temple Graves, has made 
at Chautauqua an address in support of lynch law 
in the South as a protection for women. is views 
were sharply antagonized. Reports of new negro 
organizations all over the country are frequent. 

Almost all the Indian tribes of North Ameri- 
ca still celebrate in some form the sun dance 
which was once one of the most savage and 
revolting religious rites among the tribes that 
roamed the prairies. The sun dance of the 
Oklahoma Indians this year has attracted at- 
tention because of the report that two red- 
skins had tortured themselves according to the 
most ancient and barbarous rites, and that 
they had done this because they were paid for 
by two prominent ethnologists who wanted 
to “‘study”’ the thing. A threat of legal 
prosecution has induced a denial of the charge. 


A commendable feature in connection with the 
dance is said to be that at its end all breaches be- 
tween members of the tribe are regarded as healed. 
All new quarrels that occur will be terminated with 
the next sun dance. 

A vigorous investigation of Indian Territory scan- 
dals, which have revealed an organized system of 
graft, involving lands worth at least $150,000,000, 
is about to be instituted by Attorney General Knox 
and Secretary Hitchcock, each acting -independ- 
ently. 

Some items of interest are added in brief. 


The Senate Committee on Territories have re- 
turned from Alaska. They are reported as believ- 
ing that Alaska should be represented in Congress. 
They are to suggest many improvements. Prelim- 
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inary work has been done toward the laying of a 
cable from Seattle to Alaska. , 

According to the new edition of Lloyd’s Register 
Book. the United States now stands second on the 
world’s list in amount of ship tonnage. The world’s 
total is thirty-three and a half million tons. Great 
Britain is credited with over sixteen millions, and 
the United States with three and a half millions. 
Germany comes next with about three and a quarter 
millions. 

The material wealth of the Southern States has 
greatly increased in the last twenty years. The 
total vaiuation is now fifteen billions. 

Powers, the murderer of Governor Goebel of 
Kentucky, in January, 1900, is condemned to be 
hanged in November. 


Mr. Pulitzer of the New York World proposes to 


give a million dollars to found a school of journalism 


at Columbia University. , , 
Hon. William E. Dodge of New York City, died at 


Bar Harbor, Me., on August gth. 


Commerce between the United 
States and its non-contiguous 
territories amounted to over a 
hundred million dollars during the last fiscal 
year. This includes about five million dollars 
worth of gold bullion produced in Alaska and 
brought here. The following table is valuable 
for reference: 
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Total commerce..............- -$38,091,805 $100,337,237 


Dean C. Worcester, Philippine Commissioner 
recently returned from Manila, reports general 
improvement in the islands. He says that 
the land tax is solving the problem of revenue 
and that effective work is being done against 
all sorts of diseases. Reports of British Con- 
sular officers in the Philippines, according to 
the London Times, disclose a generally un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. 


The total exports for the financial year ended 
June 30, 1902, amounted to very nearly five million 
ounds sterling, of which those of the United 
ingdom amounted to one and three-fourth million 
and those to the United States to somewhat less. 
But the latter figure was nearly treble that of the 
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ae ty ear, while the exports to all other countries 
ut the United States have decreased, mainly be- 
cause of the advantages given by American Customs 
legislation to Philippine products exported direct 
to the United States. The United Kingdom holds 
the first place in the import trade, especially in 
cotton and metals, while the bulk of the carrying 
trade (including practically the whole of that with 
the United States) is under the British flag, although 
the coasting trade is under that of the United 
States. 

Of the Philippine carrying trade less than two 
per cent. goes to help ienadens shipping, while 
ninety-eight per cent. goes to pay dividends on 
foreign ships, chiefly British. 

Governor Taft has recently argued that the 
prohibition of the opium traffic is impracticable in 
the Philippines. He is soon to retire, on physicians’ 
orders, from the management of affairs. It is 
stated that he will be succeeded by his associate, 
Judge Wright, a prominent Democrat and ex-Con- 
federate soldier. 

The new Philippine education law has gone into 
Operation under which the United States Govern- 
ment will bring a hundred promising Filipino 
students to America for a complete education. 

General Superintendent of Instruction Bryan 
not long ago sent a circular to teachers in the islands 
warning them against making statements in their 
letters home in reference to what they observe. 
A writer in the Chicago Standard says that there are 
not enough missionaries to give any great amount of 
information, and missionary correspondents usually 
keep pretty strictly to their own work and do not 
attempt to meddle with military, political and 
economic affairs. 

There are reports of trouble over the question of 
colored teachers in the Philippine schools. 


Hawaiians continue to be agitated over the 
question of independence—‘‘ Hawaii for the 
Hawaiians.”” The seven thousand Japanese in 
the island are organizing for the betterment 
of their condition. The volcano of Hilauea 
has been showing considerable activity. 

The effort to introduce national politics in 
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Porto Rico, started by a movement to organize 
the national Democratic party, is leading to 
complications which threaten to disrupt the 
Federal and Republican parties as they now 
exist in the island. A bad state of affairs is 
reported on Cabras Island, on which the leper 
colony of Porto Rico is located, at the entrance 
to San Juan harbor. 


A notable gathering was that of 
the Congress of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire 
which was held in Montreal, August 17-21. 
Distinguished representatives were present 
from all parts of the Empire. Lord Strathcona, 
Canada’s Lord High Commissioner, opened the 
Congress with a discussion of the fiscal question. 
Lord Brassey struck the high note of Im- 
perialism. On the 2oth, these two gentlemen 
introduced a resolution recommending a com- 
mission to consider the adoption of acommercial 
treaty which should materially strengthen the 
British Empire by giving its component parts 
substantial benefits in trade. ‘This is Colonial 
Secretary Chamberlain’s idea. In an address 
before the Montreal Board of Trade, on the 
evening of the 2zoth, Lord Minto, Governor- 
General of Canada, declared himself in favor 
of the ‘‘closer union between the different 
parts of the Empire on a basis of preferential 
trade on well-considered lines.”” The Montreal 
Witness says that judged by its deliverances 
the Congress was unproductive of results. 
“It has been carefully non-committal in its 
deliverances, but its whole atmosphere has 
been one of triumph for the protectionists. ”’ 
It was “distinctively a meeting of British Im- 
perialists, who were on the average more willing to 
make sacrifices for the principle they had at heart 
than the average Briton whose views are bounded 
by narrower horizons’’—than Canada, which ‘“‘is 
willing to sacrifice nothing.”” Sir Wilfred Laurier 
the Canadian Premier, taking the words of the 
Duke of Devonshire for a text—that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposition cannot be worked without the 
colonies surrendering some of the independence and 
perfect freedom of action in their fiscal, commercial, 
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Sketch map to show the route of the proposed transcontinental Grand Trunk Pacific Railway across Canada. The present 
Intercolonial road is the northern one of the two lines from Quebec to Moncton. The southern line is the proposed Grand Trunk 


division. The arrangement is for the Government to build the new railway from Moncton to Winni 
ears, and to guarantee the bonds of the Grand 


Trunk Pacific Railway Company for a term of fifty 


and lease it to the Grand 
runk Pacific Railway up to 
Coast. 


seventy-five per cent. of a stipulated amount for building the section from Winnipeg to Port Simpson on the Pacific 
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and industrial legislation, was specially emphatic 
on the point that Canada would on no considera- 
tion surrender any of her political independence. 

As suggesting the sharply opposing sentiments 
which exist it may be noted that on August 23, the 
Hon, Henri Bourassa, M.P., formerly Secretary of 
the Joint High Commission, denounced the action 
ot the Chambers of Commerce Congress in asking 
Canada to aid imperial defence, and attacked Lord 
Minto, the Governor-General, for his speech in 
favor of the preferential trade idea. And on 
September 1, at a great Conservative demonstra- 
tion at Berthierville, the Hon, Mr. Tarte, ex-Minister 
of Public Works, who has now become a Conserva- 
tive, strongly scored Premier Laurier and the 
Government, advocating increased protection as 
necessary to the welfare of Canada, and upholding 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 


The Canadian House of Commons has voted 
in favor of a second reading of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway scheme which is backed 
by Premier Laurier, and because of differences 
concerning which Hon. A. G. Blair recently 
retired from Mr. Laurier’s Cabinet.. The vote 
of the Commons was 117 to 71. 


As we stated last month, the scheme is one for a 
second Canadian transcontinental railway. It has 
agitated and divided Canadian statesmen to a degree 
commensurate with the magnitude of the enter- 
prise. The road is planned to extend (see map and 
also the statement made last month, page 265) 
through Quebec to Winnipeg, lapping a country 
farther north than the Canadian Pacific, and on out 
to the Pacific coast. It is to be built by the Gov- 
ernment and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railroad for a period of fifty years. Its primary 
design is to enable Canadian roads to carry all of 
the Canadian grain instead of having it go, as most 
of it does now, in bond by American lines. It is 
merely another step in the programme of Inde- 
pendent Canada on which Laurier has been en- 
gaged. The principal objection to the scheme has 
been that it is not necessary. Especially is this 
urged against the Moncton-Quebec line which 
would parallel the Intercolonial road. It is con- 
tended by ex-Minister Blair and many others that 
this would reduce the latter to a permanently non- 
paying institution. The controversy has raged 
sharply over this point. 





A Government order prohibits 
the landing of Chineseimmigrants 
on the western coast of Mexico. 
This is simply a measure to prevent the spread 
of contagious dieases. The bubonic plague 
has recently appeared in parts of the country. 
Advices from Washington state that a con- 
siderable number of Kickapoo and Shawnee 
Indians are removing to Mexicofrom Oklahoma. 

Two new steamship lines are*to be estab- 
lished under grants from the Mexican Govern- 
ment—one to be run between Mexican Gulf 
ports and ports on the Caribbean‘ Sea, and the 
other between Mexican Gulf ports and Central 
and South American ports. 


MEXICO 
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It is announced from Denver that satis- 
factory arrangements have been made for the 
construction of a railroad to connect Colorado 
with Northern Mexico largely in the interests 
of coal mining. 

The road will connect with the Southern Pacific 
in Cochise County, Arizona, and will be extended to 
Benson to form a connection with the Sonora 
Railroad, which will open a route from this city to 
Guayamas, on the Pacific Coast of Mexico. 


The finances of Cuba are so well 
administered that after the pay- 
ment of the Government em- 
ployes at the end of July, the Treasury con- 
tained a surplus of $3,500,o0oo—an increase of 
$400,000 over the balance at the end of June. 
The list of Cuban soldiers entitled to pay for 
past services includes about 50,000 names. 
More than $50,000,000 would be needed to 
meet the claims at their full face, but they will 
be considerably reduced by the auditing com- 
mission. The proposed loan to be sought by 
the Government is one of but $35,000,000. 
President Palma denies that there was an over- 


issue of the bonds of 1896. Conflicting statements 
have been made as to the health statistics of 
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Havana. Much improvement has been made, but 
the death rate is higher than in most American 
cities. 


A terrible hurricane wrought great damage 
in the British Island of Jamaica and in other 
parts of the West Indies early in August. 

The southeastern portion of Jamaica was com- 
pletely denuded of its crops, the rivers were flooded, 
and many men were carried out to sea and drowned. 
The property loss is estimated at $10,000,000. 
Consternation has been caused at Kingston in 
consequence of the refusal of the British Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, to sanction the pro- 
posal of Governor Hemming to raise a loan of 
$2,500,000 to assist the ruined planters and provide 
relief work for destitute persons. It is stated that 
the United Fruit Company will immediately 
replant the devastated estates, thus giving em- 
ao to thousands of persons. 

he London Times says that in view of the prob. 
ably large exodus of Jamaicans to the Isthmus of 
Panama in anticipation of the building of the inter- 
oceanic canal, the Government of Jamaica is re- 
vising the emigration laws of the colony in order to 
secure the greatest possible amount of protection 
for the contract laborers. It is felt that the exist- 
ing laws do not satisfactorily deal with the situa- 
tion, and it is proposed to bring the system into line 
with that which regulates the immigration of 
coolies from India. Laborers are already proceed- 
ing to the Isthmus in considerable numbers un- 
deterred by repeated warnings that there is abso- 
lutely no work for them there. It is affirmed by 
well-informed persons that the sentiment in Jamaica 
in favor of annexation to Canada is constantly 
gowee stronger. So also in other partsof the 
ritish West Indies. Notably in Trinidad. The 
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Canadian discrimination against Germany has had 
a wonderful effect on the sugar industry of Trinidad, 
the export of cane sugar increasing steadily and the 
suger plantations are thriving. 

he Cayman Islands west of Jamaica have also 
been devastated by cyclonic disturbances. George- 
town has been almost totally destroyed. Scores of 
fishing vessels were driven to sea. Hundreds of 
lives Reve been lost. Famine threatens the living. 


Something of the strong feeling 
against the ‘foreign devils”’ 
which stirs in the conservative 
breasts of Chinese, Somali natives and Moorish 
tribes appears to be operative also in many 
Venezuelans. Venezuela has received much 
help at times from foreigners. It is not to be 
denied that she has also suffered occasional 
irritation by foreigners who regard Venezuela 
as a field for operations having more to do 
with material than with moral considerations. 
President Castro is a man who has in him a 
good deal of human nature, and in the ‘‘furious 
press campaign against all foreigners’’ which he 
is said to have inspired he has done only what 
many another man might have done in his 
circumstances. But actual instances of ‘‘ harsh 
injustice meted out to foreigners’ will prove 
as unwise as unjust in the long run. 

An incident which, perhaps, suggests more than 
the truth is given in a Cumana dispatch of August 
31. “A gibbet was erected in a street of this city 

esterday, on which was hung an effigy ofa foreigner. 
he populace beat the dummy with sticks amid 


shouts of ‘‘Death to the foreigners!’’ 
According to the Brussels correspoudent of the 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Affairs i 


GREAT Britain 4 Steat historical figure has dis- 
appeared from earth in the 
passing of Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoyne-Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, who 
died at his home at Hatfield House, Hertford- 
shire, England, on the night of August 22. 
He was four times Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and three times Premier of 
Great Britain. To him, even more than to 
Disraeli (of whose cabinet he was a member) 
has been accredited the shaping of the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878, which fixed the map of 
Southeastern Europe until a time still future. 
During the five and twenty years since then 
he has been a foremost factor in the making 
of English history and to his far-sighted and 
conservative statesmanship other nations to- 
gether with his own have at times become 
indebted. For example, it is remarked that 
the friends of Anglo-American accord must 
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London Telegraph a new loan of $60,000,000 has 
been raised in Paris for Venezuela. The agree- 
ment requires the approval of the Venezuelan 
Congress. 

The Peruvian budget for the year now 
entered upon shows ordinary revenue of $7,- 
720,000, ordinary expenditure $7,101,000 and 
additional expenditure $950,000, leaving a 
deficit of $322,000. To cover this the govern- 
ment will ask Congress to sanction projects for 
the creation of newrevenue. The Government 
has signified its adherence to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention. Surveys are far advanced 
for a railway from Peru’s best port, Chimbote, 
to Recuay. It will tap an important mining 
district. 

After long negotiations and many com- 
promises, President Riesco of Chile has ob- 
tained a new Cabinet. There is much talk of 
making San Antonio Bay the principal Chilean 
port because of the many disasters which 
occur at Valparaiso. The British steamer 
Arequipa lately foundered there. It is re- 
ported that the Boers recently arriving in 
Chile from South Africa and settling near 
Pitrufquen, have made there important gold 
discoveries which they are doubtful about 
working, remembering the woes which ‘the 
precious bane’’ brought upon them in Africa. 

On August 12, severe shocks of earthquake 
were experienced at Mendoza, Brazil, over 
six hundred miles from Buenos Ayres on the 
Valparaiso railroad. Some lives were lost and 
considerable damage done to property. 


n Europe 


ever hold his conduct in the first Venezuelan 
affair in grateful remembrance. He opened 
the way for international good feeling by 
conciliatory proposals when both England and 
the United States were excited and resentful. 
It was a memorable exhibition of great states- 
manship. He was not interred in West- 
minster Abbey, but, in accordance with his 
own wish, at Hatfield beside the remains of his 
wife. He is spoken of as the last of the great 
aristocratic Prime Ministers. 

In view of the democratic tendencies in Great 
Britain the death of Salisbury has suggested 
queries as to the present and prospective power of 
the British aristocracy. The Boston Evening 
Transcript thinks it a mistake to assume that 
because England has become notably democratic 
politically, she has become equally democratic 
socially. Power is more than ever in the Commons, 
so far as the House of Lords is concerned, but the 
peerage is still socially very great. There are more 
peers now than there were fifty years ago. The 
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and industrial legislation, was specially emphatic 
on the point that Canada would on no considera- 
tion surrender any of her political independence. 

As suggesting the sharply opposing sentiments 
which exist it may be noted that on August 23, the 
Hon. Henri Bourassa, M.P., formerly Secretary of 
the Joint High Commission, denounced the action 
ot the Chambers of Commerce Congress in asking 
Canada to aid imperial defence, and attacked Lord 
Minto, the Governor-General, for his speech in 
favor of the preferential trade idea. And on 
September 1, at a great Conservative demonstra- 
tion at Berthierville, the Hon, Mr. Tarte, ex-Minister 
of Public Works, who has now become a Conserva- 
tive, strongly scored Premier Laurier and the 
Government, advocating increased protection as 
necessary to the welfare of Canada, and upholding 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

The Canadian House of Commons has voted 
in favor of a second reading of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway scheme which is backed 
by Premier Laurier, and because of differences 
concerning which Hon. A. G. Blair recently 
retired from Mr. Laurier’s Cabinet. The vote 
of the Commons was 117 to 71. 


As we stated last month, the scheme is one for a 
second Canadian transcontinental railway. It has 
agitated and divided Canadian statesmen to a degree 
commensurate with the magnitude of the enter- 
prise. The road is planned to extend (see map and 
also the statement made last month, page 265) 
through Quebec to Winnipeg, lapping a country 
farther north than the Canadian Pacific, and on out 
to the Pacific coast. It is to be built by the Gov- 
ernment and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railroad for a period of fifty years. Its primary 
design is to enable Canadian roads to carry all of 
the Canadian grain instead of having it go, as most 
of it does now, in bond by American lines. It is 
merely another step in the programme of Inde- 
pendent Canada on which Laurier has been en- 
gaged. The principal objection to the scheme has 
been that it is not necessary. Especially is this 
urged against the Moncton-Quebec line which 
would parallel the Intercolonial road. It is con- 
tended by ex-Minister Blair and many others that 
this would reduce the latter to a permanently non- 
paying institution. The controversy has raged 
sharply over this point. 





A Government order prohibits 
the landing of Chineseimmigrants 
on the western coast of Mexico. 
This is simply a measure to prevent the spread 
of contagious dieases. The bubonic plague 
has recently appeared in parts of the country. 
Advices from Washington state that a con- 
siderable number of Kickapoo and Shawnee 
Indians are removing to Mexicofrom Oklahoma. 

Two new steamship lines are to be estab- 
lished under grants from the Mexican Govern- 
ment—one to be run between Mexican Gulf 
ports and ports on the Caribbean'Sea, and the 
other between Mexican Gulf ports and Central 
and South American ports. 


MEXICO 
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It is announced from Denver that satis- 
factory arrangements have been made for the 
construction of a railroad to connect Colorado 
with Northern Mexico largely in the interests 
of coal mining. 


The road will connect with the Southern Pacific 
in Cochise County, Arizona, and will be extended to 
Benson to form a connection with the Sonora 
Railroad, which will open a route from this city to 
Guayamas, on the Pacific Coast of Mexico. 


The finances of Cuba are so well 
administered that after the pay- 
ment of the Government em- 
ployes at the end of July, the Treasury con- 
tained a surplus of $3,500,ooo—an increase of 
$400,000 over the balance at the end of June. 
The list of Cuban soldiers entitled to pay for 
past services includes about 50,000 names. 
More than $50,000,000 would be needed to 
meet the claims at their full face, but they will 
be considerably reduced by the auditing com- 
mission. The proposed loan to be sought by 
the Government is one of but $35,000,000. 


President Palma denies that there was an over- 
issue of the bonds of 1896. Conflicting statements 
have been made as to the health statistics of 
Havana. Much improvement has been made, but 
the death rate is higher than in most American 
cities. 

A terrible hurricane wrought great damage 
in the British Island of Jamaica and in other 
parts of the West Indies early in August. 

The southeastern portion of Jamaica was com- 
pletely denuded of its crops, the rivers were flooded, 
and many men were carried out to sea and drowned. 
The property loss is estimated at $10,000,000. 
Consternation has been caused at Kingston in 
consequence of the refusal of the British Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, to sanction the pro- 
posal of Governor Hemming to raise a loan of 
$2, 500,000 to assist the ruined planters and provide 
relief work for destitute persons. It is stated that 
the United Fruit Company will immediately 
replant the devastated estates, thus giving em- 
ployment to thousands of persons. 

The London Times says that in view of the prob 
ably large exodus of Jamaicans to the Isthmus of 
Panama in anticipation of the building of the inter- 
oceanic canal, the Government of Jamaica is re- 
vising the emigration laws of the colony in order to 
secure the greatest possible amount of protection 
for the contract laborers. It is felt that the exist- 
ing laws do not satisfactorily deal with the situa- 
tion, and it is proposed to bring the system into line 
with that which regulates the immigration of 
coolies from India. Laborers are already proceed- 
ing to the Isthmus in considerable numbers un- 
deterred by repeated warnings that there is abso- 
lutely no work for them there. It is affirmed by 
well-informed persons that the sentiment in Jamaica 
in favor of annexation to Canada is constantly 

owing stronger. So also in other partsof the 
British West Indies. Notably in Trinidad. The 
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Canadian discrimination against Germany has had 
a wonderful effect on the sugar industry of Trinidad, 
the export of cane sugar increasing steadily and the 
sugar plantations are thriving. 

he Cayman Islands west of Jamaica have also 
been devastated by cyclonic disturbances. George- 
town has been almost totally destroyed. Scores of 
fishing vessels were driven to sea. Hundreds of 
lives Rane been lost. Famine threatens the living. 


Something of the strong feeling 
against the “foreign devils” 
which stirs in the conservative 
breasts of Chinese, Somali natives and Moorish 
tribes appears to be operative also in many 
Venezuelans. Venezuela has received much 
help at times from foreigners. It is not to be 
denied that she has also suffered occasional 
irritation by foreigners who regard Venezuela 
as a field for operations having more to do 
with material than with moral considerations. 
President Castro is a man who has in him a 
good deal of human nature, and in the “furious 
press campaign against all foreigners’’ which he 
is said to have inspired he has done only what 
many another man might have done in his 
circumstances. But actual instances of ‘‘ harsh 
injustice meted out to foreigners”’ will prove 
as unwise as unjust in the long run. 

An incident which, perhaps, suggests more than 
the truth is given in a Cumana dispatch of August 
31. “A gibbet was erected in a street of this city 

esterday, on which was hung an effigy ofa foreigner. 
he populace beat the dummy with sticks amid 
shouts of ‘‘Death to the foreigners!’ “aay 

According to the Brussels correspondent of the 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


London Telegraph a new loan of $60,000,000 has 
been raised in Paris for Venezuela. The agree- 
ment requires the approval of the Venezuelan 
Congress. 

The Peruvian budget for the year now 
entered upon shows ordinary revenue of $7,- 
720,000, ordinary expenditure $7,101,000 and 
additional expenditure $950,000, leaving a 
deficit of $322,000. To cover this the govern- 
ment will ask Congress to sanction projects for 
the creation of newrevenue. The Government 
has signified its adherence to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention. Surveys are far advanced 
for a railway from Peru’s best port, Chimbote, 
to Recuay. It will tap an important mining 
district. 

After long negotiations and many com- 
promises, President Riesco of Chile has ob- 
tained a new Cabinet. There is much talk of 
making San Antonio Bay the principal Chilean 
port because of the many disasters which 
occur at Valparaiso. The British steamer 
Arequipa lately foundered there. It is re- 
ported that the Boers recently arriving in 
Chile from South Africa and settling near 
Pitrufquen, have made there important gold 
discoveries which they are doubtful about 
working, remembering the woes which ‘‘the 
precious bane” brought upon them in Africa. 

On August 12, severe shocks of earthquake 
were experienced at Mendoza, Brazil, over 
six hundred miles from Buenos Ayres on the 
Valparaiso railroad. Some lives were lost and 
considerable damage done to property. 


Affairs in Europe 


A great historical figure has dis- 
nen appeared from earth in the 

passing of Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoyne-Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, who 
died at his home at Hatfield House, Hertford- 
shire, England, on the night of August 22. 
He was four times Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and three times Premier of 
Great Britain. To him, even more than to 
Disraeli (of whose cabinet he was a member) 
has been accredited the shaping of the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878, which fixed the map of 
Southeastern Europe until a time still future. 
During the five and twenty years since then 
he has been a foremost factor in the making 
of English history and to his far-sighted and 
conservative statesmanship other nations to- 
gether with his own have at times become 
indebted. For example, it is remarked that 
the friends of Anglo-American accord must 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND 


ever hold his conduct in the first Venezuelan 
affair in grateful remembrance. He opened 
the way for international good feeling by 
conciliatory proposals when both England and 
the United States were excited and resentful. 
It was a memorable exhibition of great states- 
manship. He was not interred in West- 
minster Abbey, but, in accordance with his 
own wish, at Hatfield beside the remains of his 
wife. He is spoken of as the last of the great 
aristocratic Prime Ministers. 

In view of the democratic tendencies in Great 
Britain the death of Salisbury has suggested 
queries as to the present and prospective power of 
the British aristocracy. The Boston Evening 
Transcript thinks it a mistake to assume that 
because England has become notably democratic 
politically, she has become equally democratic 
socially. Power is more than ever in the Commons, 
so far as the House of Lords is concerned, but the 
peerage is still socially very great. There are more 
peers now than there were fifty years ago. The 
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truth is declared to be that in a monarchy whose 
people preserve their national vigor, an aristocracy 
is the last thing to die. 


The prorogation of Parliament, accomplished 
on August 15, brought relief not only to its 
members, but also to the nation at large. It 
will not meet again till November 2. 


The Prime Minister was released from a daily 
cross-examination respecting the fiscal inquiry. 
He had steadily refused to disclose Secretary 
Chamberlain’s tariff scheme, which, as far as the 

ublic knows, is a general proposal to tax certain 
Oreign imports for the purpose of giving preference 
to the British Colonies. The proposal, even as it 
stands, appears to have produced a very serious 
split in the Unionist party which has controlled the 
policies of the United Kingdom for the past seven- 
teen years. For a while the break-up of the Cabi- 
net seemed inevitable, but Mr. Balfour managed to 
keep things together until the adjournment. At 
this writing the look is toward the constituencies 
before whom much political oratory is about to be 
poured out. In the House of Lords the sugar bill, 
previously adopted by the Commons, was passed. 
The text of the bill, which is regarded by the Lib- 
eral papers as an important feature of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s attack on free trade, provides for the pro- 
hibition of bounty fed sugar, that the origin of 
imported sugar be proved, and that there be super- 
vision by the customs or inland revenue authorities 
of all British refineries, which must be worked only 
by persons authorized by the commissioners. An 
order in council has been issued prohibiting the 
importation of sugar from Denmark, Russia, and Ar- 
gentina. The greatest success of the Parliament 
has been the passage of the Irish Land bill, con- 
cerning which King Edward and Secretary Wynd- 
ham divide the honors. The King’s speech at the 
close was of but little general or international 
interest. There has probably never been a proro- 
gation of Parliament when the future of the Gov- 
ernment seemed more uncertain than in the present 
case. 


Among many matters of importance and 
interest we note the following. 


Events tend to confirm the impression that the 
visit of King Edward and Queen Alexandra to 
Ireland, recorded last month, has done much to 
soften the asperities that have embittered the 
relations between Englishmen and Irishmen. The 
Dublin Irish Times has sounded the note of “loyalty 
and affection’ and the Northern Whig has referred 
to “‘the love we bear their Majesties.’”” The London 
Spectator thinks that the royal visit has helped to 
dissipate ‘‘the painful delusion,” on the part of the 
Celtic Irish, that they are ‘‘looked down upon.” 
The Saturday Review says that Edward is King of 
Ireland as well as of Great Britain, and that ‘‘the 
fact that he is a descendant of Roderick O’Connor, 
the last Ard-Righ, counts for something in the 
minds of a people whose memory is long, to whom 
Tara is a good deal more than the Bill of Rights or 
the Septennial Act.” 

Dudley, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, is; according 
to an Irish Nationalist Member of the British 
Parliament, ‘‘the most popular viceroy Ireland has 
ever had.” Much of King Edward’s recent welcome 
in the Emerald Isle may be due to this fact. Lord 
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and Lady Dudley have traversed parts of Ireland 
in an automobile, ae Se with the 
peasantry and thus earning at first hand the senti- 
ments of the Irish people on important questions. 
The Lord-Lieutenant is a practical man. On one 
occasion he declared: ‘‘It is better to mend one 
sewer than to make a hundred eloquent speeches 
about preserving the dignity of the Empire.”’ His 
wife is the daughter of Charles Gurney, a famous 
Quaker baker in his day. 

At this writing, King Edward is on a visit to 
Austria, having arrived at Vienna on the first day 
of September. At a state dinner given in the 
Hofburg, the English monarch announced the ap- 
pointment of Emperor Francis —_ as a field 
marshal in the British army. oth rulers made 
speeches enlarging on the good relations between 
Austria and Great Britain. 

The enactment, at the end of last year of the 
London Educational bill has given England and 
Wales for the first time a comprehensive school 
system. Executive authority is lodged in the 

ounty Councils which are subject to the Central 
Board of Education. The objection of the non- 
Conformists to the system is that it includes all the 
Church of England schools at public expense, such 
schools being almost wholly in the hands of their 
private managers. Many dissenters, therefore, are 
refusing to pay their school taxes, a course known 
as the policy of ‘‘ passive resistance.” 

The evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on the South African War was published on August 
28, in the form of three blue books. The criticisms 
therein contained on the War Office have produced 
a profound impression. The practical suggestion 
in the findings is that Great Britain must be much 
better prepared for a great war than she was at the 
outbreak of the Boer struggle. The report says 
that an ‘unsatisfactory and insufficient safeguard 
has since been suggested to prevent the recurrence 
of so serious a scandal.” 

The Right Reverend Francis Bourne, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Southwark, has been appointed 
Archbishop of Westminster to succeed the late 
Cardinal Vaughan. ; 

Andrew Carnegie made known in August his 
intention to give two and a quarter millions of 
dollars to Dunfermline, Scotland, his native place. 


It is not likely that the election 

FRANCE of a new Pope at Rome will 
make any change in the move- 

ment in France toward separation of Church 
and State. Not that the movement is likely 
to bring about such a separation, for that 
event implies many things for which the 
French people are not yet, on the whole, ready; 
but the movement within the degrees which it 
may develop is easily productive of some 
things for which the majority of the people are 
prepared. Premier Combes, speaking at a 
banquet at Saintes, on August 24, affirmed his 
intention of carrying the anti-clerical war to 
“the bitter end.’”’ And Minister Pelletan, in 
an address at Cherbourg, has declared that the 
chiefs of the navy who are under clerical in- 
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fluences must submit to the Republican 
regime: they must be taught that their 
swords are not at the service of the Church 
against the State. The attitude of Pius X 
toward French affairs is expected to continue 
that of Leo XIII, ‘‘sometimes shutting him- 
self off from consideration of the French in an 
*attitude of protestation, thus continuing an 
almost fixed tradition.’’ The fact is, France 
has often been a very naughty daughter of the 
Church, somewhat worldly and self-willed, and 
it is not wise to attempt to put her into a 
strait-jacket. 

The attacks of the Socialists, who have 
become very strong in France, on the French 
army proceed not only from the general 
point of view but also from the more special 
one of administration. 

On economic as well as ethical and social grounds, 
the Socialists demand the reduction of the army to 
the proportions of a national police force. They 
denounce it as folly for France to rival Germany 
in excessive armament. They criticize the whole 
organization as belonging to outworn conceptions, 
as a useless burden, and as a foolish extravagance 
even from the point of view of those who believe 
in armies. For instance, they attack bands since 
soldiers do not need the incentive of music in 
modern battles, and even if they did they could not 
get it because of the noise that is made. Therefore 
bands are used only for display, and display, say 
the Socialists, is not worth the services of twelve 
thousand men who could be doing better and more 
useful work in the ranks. A marked step toward 
the reduction of militarism has been the adoption 
of a two year’s military service instead of three 
as heretofore. 

The famous Humbert trial ended on the 
night of August 22, when the jury in the Court 
of Assizes rendered a verdict of guilty against 
Therese and Frederic Humbert and Roman 
and Emile Daurignac. 


The promised revelation from Madame Humbert 
which was to clear her from the charge of swindling 
“in which a half-mythical adventurer was sub- 
stituted for the altogether mythical Crawfords as 
the source of the equally mythical Humbert millions,”’ 
as Public Opinion puts it did not materialize. 
“Nothing whatever was shown by the defense to 
support Madame Humbert’s contention that the 
securities on which her dupes loaned money ever 
existed, and the small sentences of from two to 
five years imposed upon her and others in the 
family swindle appear to be out of all proportion 
to the extent of their operations.” 

The counsel for the defense has entered a plea 
for a new trial on technical grounds. 


An underground railway disaster in Paris 
on the evening of August ro, resulted in the 
loss of nearly a hundred lives. 

Official statistics place the imports of 
France during 1902 at 4,594j019,000 francs 
as compared with 4,369,194,000 francs in 1901} 
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and the exports to 4,252,181,000, francs, as 
compared with 4,012,941,000 francs in 1go1. 





Lieutenant-General von Gosler 
has been succeeded in the posi- 
tion of German War Minister by 
Lieutenant-General von Einem. It is re- 
ported that the Reichstag is to be asked to 
increase the permanent military establishment 
by about 39,000 men, thus raising the standing 
army to about 647,000 officers and men. The 
increased annual charge is estimated at about 
nine million dollars exclusive of equipment. 


The general military staff is said to have repre- 
sented to the Kaiser that Germany’s position, in 
the center of Europe, with all the possibilities of a 
combination against her, makes it their duty to 
utilize all means of defense, and that even then the 
army, numerically, will be half a million behind that 
of Russia on a peace footing. 

The proposal to increase the army appears to 
take small note of the fact that the powerful So- 
cialist party is Yo oy to militarism in all its 
forms, and also of the fact that the last Parliament 
refused to grant an increase of a much smaller 
number of soldiers than the one mentioned above. 
A great contest will doubtless take place in the 
next session if brought up. There is no stronger 
plank in the platform of the Social Democrats than 
the one denouncing militarism. 

One explanation of the disgust of many Germans 
with militarism is suggested by the reports of bar- 
barities in the an army. One trial of a non- 
commissioned officer resulted in conviction on 
over three hundred separate charges of cruelty. 
He was, however, sentenced to only two and one- 
half years imprisonment. 

Baron von Thielmann has retired from the 
position of Secretary of the German Treasury 
in consequence of difficulties and differences 
respecting the Imperial finances. He has been 
succeeded by Baron von Stengel. 

When Baron von Thielmann first took office, 
German finances were in a flourishing condition, 
and even in 1900 he said to the Reichstag that if 
new taxes were imposed he would not know how to 
spend the revenue, but since then the condition 
has grown bad in consequence of commercial de- 
pression and naval expenditures. 

The foreign commerce of Germany for the 
first six months of 1903 is considerably in 
excess of that of the same period in each of the 
two preceding years. The present totals are 
imports, $730,257,304; exports, $573,664,252. 

In view of the stir made some time against the 
‘“‘American invasion” of the shoe trade, it is inter- 
esting to record that though the total imports of 
shoes into Germany are steadily decreasing, the 
imports of shoes from America are still more rapidly 
increasing, both relatively and actually. 

The marvelous expansion of German trade during 
the past few decades has often been attributed to 
the fostering’ effect of Government bounties, but 
it seems clear to some that it is more due to the 
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German system of education. By that s stem all 
available powers of scientific knowledge and research 
are brought to bear upon industrial problems, The 
London Daily Mail holds that recent declensions in 
British industries are on ge A attributed to neglect 
on the part of the British Government to provide 
sufficiently ample means for such industrial and 
technical training. 

According to recent Government statistics 
nearly two-thirds of all Germany is Protestant 
and a little more than one-third is Roman 


Catholic. 

It is reported that the Kaiser has checked Chan- 
cellor von Bilow in the act of furthering the move- 
ment for the repeal of the law which excludes 


Jesuits from Germany. 
A closer consolidation of the Evangelical Church 


has been effected in Germany. The different 
branches of Protestantism have a sort of central 
organization, the seat of which is in Berlin. 


Hungary is a great thorn in the 
side of the venerable Emperor 
Francis Joseph. Rumors have 
again been in circulation that he is strongly 
inclined to surrender the crown of that part 
of the Dual Monarchy. He is firmly averse 
to remaining King of Hungary and making 
the military and other concessions demanded 
by the Hungarians. If Hungarian independ- 
ence is to come, he would rather yield it out- 
right than remain the nominal head of a 
people over whom he could exercise no control. 
But the end is not yet. 


The Hungarian Cabinet at Budapest o_o on 
August 8 in consequence of the failure of Premier 
Hedervary’s program to meet the approval of the 
Emperor and the decision of a number of members 
of the Kossuth party, hitherto neutral, to join the 
obstructionists. On the roth, Count Hedervary 
announced that the Emperor would come to Buda- 
pest to form a new Cabinet. 


AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 





Italy’s relations with the Vatican 
ITALY under the new Pope have been 
the subject of much conjecture. 
The policy of the Government respecting 
the Papacy is to consider it merely a 
spiritual power which, enjoying under Italian 
law complete liberty and independence, can 
without political intervention exercise its 
ministry in Rome, the capital of the kingdom. 
Pius X is said not to have the bitterness felt 
by his immediate predecessors toward the 
Government. If this is so, it is a fact full of 
significance for both the Quirinal and the 
Vatican. 
The Italia of Rome, says: ‘‘Sarto’s entire past, 
his life, and his work in Venice, are a guaranty of the 
future. As a politician the new Pope will be a 


ower to be reckoned with. This is shown by the 
act that in Venice he brought about a fusion of the 
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Catholics with the Moderates and completely con- 
trolled the city. But there were no abuses of the 
absolute power he thus obtained.” 

The liberal journals generally indicate a feeling 
that their party would suffer severely should there 
be an entrance into politics of those Catholic voters 
—the ‘Black party”—who have abstained, by 
order of the church, from taking any part in a 
government not recognized by the Pope. The new 
Pope is very much loved by the masses and should 
he depart from the policy of his predecessor marked 
results may be expected. 

The reports of the Italian Evangelical Pub- 
lication Society show that Protestantism is 
making progress in Italy. The activity of its 
missionaries in circulating copies of the Bible 
has led Catholic priests to follow the plan with 
their own version of parts of the Scriptures. 


The preface to a new Italian version of the Gos- 
pels and Acts alludes to the similar work ‘long 
carried on with much activity by our Dissident 
Brethren” (the Protestants), and goes on to exhort 
Roman Catholics to make more use of the Bible 
now brought within their reach. 

An earthquake centering at Mount Atna 
was experienced on August 11. A _ violent 
eruption of Vesuvius had previously begun, 
which with more or less force continued during 
August. 

Dispatches from Naples in the middle of the 
month stated that on nights when there was no 
moonlight the spectacle was magnificent, the crater 
belching flames and smoke apparently to the height 
of four thousand feet. Later, one of the streams 
of lava, fifteen feet broad, had covered a distance of 
nearly three thousand feet. At the end of the 
month the eruption seemed decreasing. No great 
damage had been done. The superstitious lower 
classes of the people had been calling for the expul- 
sion of Professor Krull, of Munich, who predicted 
the eruption, declaring that he had “the evil eye.” 

Menotti Garabaldi, the oldest son of the 
great Italian patriot, died in Rome on August 22. 





Spain’s ‘‘sad little King’? may 

SPAIN not have been in danger of 

assassination, as was at first re- 

ported in the latter part of August, but none 

the less one might infer that he is nigh unto 

death from ennuz if half that is reported of him 

be true. It is perhaps not possible to deter- 

mine whether he is the mere puppet of his 
mother and his official advisers. 

It is confidently affirmed that King Alfonso— 
although professing for his mother sentiments of 
are =p affection and gratitude—is wishing that 

e could find some peaceable plan of obtaining more 
freedom—and especially that she would not put so 
many obstacles in the way of his getting married. 
Personages who know the King intimately testify 
that he inherits the pronounced amative disposition 
of his father, and that he has repeatedly suggested 
to the Queen that it is time a bride was found for 


him. 
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A few significant words recently uttered by the 
young King—‘for the authenticity of which I can 
vouch,” says the veracious correspondent—suggest 
his sentiments toward the United States. After 
he had received the new Ambassador of the United 
States, Mr. Hardy, he said to a courtier with much 
emotion: ‘‘How many most painful memories have 
been awakened within me through the presence of 
that diplomatist! And what hard work it costs me 
to feign that which I do not feel!”” Then, slightly 
shaking his head with a pensive air, he added in a 
low voice, as if he were speaking to himself: ‘‘ Never- 
theless, when will my monarchy ever be what that 
Republic is?” 

Vice-Admiral Cervera, who surrendered to 
the American fleet off Santiago de Cuba, has 
resigned the post of Chief of Staff of the Navy 
to which he was appointed last December. 

There is an evident revival of the Republican 
agitation in Spain. Its leaders are to some 
unknown extent linked with Socialism and 
the working men’s movement. They declare 
that the monarchy is a failure and that the 
Government is driving the people to despair. 


A railroad to meet a long-felt 

SWITZERLAND need of communication between 
Central and Western Switzer- 

land, which are divided by Jura Mountains, is 
projected. It will run from Soleure to Munster 
and will be helpful not only to Swiss commerce 


but also to international passengers between 
England, France and Switzerland. 

The sixth Zionist Congress opened at Basel 
on August 23. There were five hundred dele- 
gates from all parts of the world. 


President Hertzl, in the opening address, ‘referring 
to the collapse of the project to establish the Jews 
on the Sinai Peninsula, announced that Great Britain 
had offered to the Zionists a large tract of territory 
in East Africa for colonization by the Jews, who 
would have an autonomous government under Brit- 
ish suzerainty. A committee was appointed, after a 
long discussion, to go to East Africa and investigate 
the situation. The Russian delegates opposed the 
project and left the hall after a protest. 


M. Witte has been transferred 
RUSSIA from the Ministry of Finance to 
the Presidency of the Committee 
of Ministers. “This is a revival of the office of 
Chancellor of the Empire, which has been 
vacant since the death of Prince Gortschakoff. 
M. Witte has been succeeded in the former 
position by M. Plehve. What is the signifi- 
cance of Count Witte’s Chancellorship respect 
ing his conflict with the reactionary forces 
headed by M. Plehve? His complete success, 
some say, though others think that Witte has 
merely been ‘“‘kicked upstairs,’’ and that 
Plehve has triumphed. Probably neither has 
exactly ‘‘triumphed.”’ 


Witte stands for a peace policy. As the 
New York Tribune says, the triumph of that 
policy would mean the bringing of all depart- 
ments of Russian administration forward 
toward the same high and enlightened status 
as that which the finance department has 
enjoyed under Witte. The recent appoint- 
ment of Vice-Admiral Alexieff as Viceroy of 
the Amur district and Kwantung Province in 
Asia has been regarded as a triumph of Witte 
over General Kuropatkin, the Minister of War, 
and a significant step toward the settlement of 
existing differences both with China and Japan. 
The entire situation is somewhat obscure. 
Yet if, as Chancellor of the Empire, Count 
Witte is ‘‘to enjoy the direction of the foreign 
as well as of the domestic policy of Russia, 
subject to the supreme control of the Czar, all 
the Ministers being subservient to his orders,” 
‘something like a year of jubilee has come to 
Russia. ’’ ° 


Count Witte (says ‘‘Ex-Attache”’) is a man of 
lofty political principles and imbued with a high 
sense of honor and of humane liberalism. He has 
worked his way up from the very lowest rungs of the 
social and official ladder, beginning life as the ticket 
clerk of the railroad station of a small town, is a 
thorough business man, in the American sense of 
the word, and as such comprehends the policy of 
maintaining unimpaired the credit and the good 
name of Russia abroad, all the more as taxation 
having now reached, according to his own admission, 
the most extreme limit, not only the Russian Gov- 
ernment, but likewise the industry and trade of the 
empire, must for many years to come remain de- 
pendent upon foreign investors. 

If Nicholas has waited until now to fill the vacant 
post of Chancellor, it is because, taught by sad 
experience to distrust almost every one of those 
around him, he wished to be entirely sure of his man 
before investing him with the immense powers of the 
office which are virtually those of a Vice-Emperor. 
He is known to have listened to almost every slander 
brought to him about his Minister of Finance, so 
much so that the disgrace of the latter was often 
regarded as assured. But each fresh charge against 
Count Witte, thanks to the manner in which he was 
able completely to exculpate himself, in the end 
served only to strengthen his position with the 
Czar and to increase his sovereign’s confidence in 
his honesty and ability. Perhaps the greatest 
tribute to these qualities.on the part of the Em- 
peror is to be found in the fact that the appoint- 
ment is being made in spite of the circumstance 
that the Countess Witte is a Jewess—of humble 
birth, like the count—and a divorcée. 


The Minister of the Interior (Plehve) ap- 
pears to be responsible, through his agents, 
for making worse the rather alarming economic 
condition of Russia. 


Professor Tarbourlech, of the Paris College of 
Social *Sciences,¥ was recently intrusted with a 
scientific mission"to Asia. He says that Russia is in 
a_most serious condition from a social and economic 
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standpoint. As to the events which have well- 
nigh brought to a standstill commercial and in- 
dustrial life in the naphtha districts of the Black Sea 
ports and all along the southern and southeastern 
railways, he says that Minister Plehve, through 
certain agents whose names are mentioned, has tried 
to seize the guidance of the working class move- 
ment by the creation of a so-called independent 
labor party, which has been used as a means for 
dividing and sowing dissension among the masses. 
One of the first effects of this officially patronized 
agitation has been to create conflict and confusion 
between the provincial authorities and secret agents 
of the ministry of the interior, who are strongly 
supported from St. Petersburg. 

he August dispatches contained many accounts 
of strike riots and anarchical outbreaks in many 
localities. Southern Russia seethes with discon- 
tent and lawlessness. 


The report of the British Vice-Consul at 
Odessa, who was sent to ascertain and report 
the facts relating to the anti-Jewish riots at 
Kishineff, was published in London on August 


I2. 


It says that the massacre must have been due to 
one of two things—either a prearranged conspiracy 


The Shanghai correspondence of 
CHINA the London Times says that it is 
difficult for Europeans to form 
any permanently satisfactory opinion in regard 
to the attitude of ‘‘ Young China” (or the 
Reform party) toward the established form 
of government, its influence on current events, 
and the real sentiments of the rulers of the 
country toward the would-be reformers. 
Most foreigners are said to place a rather low 
estimate upon the real worth and stability of 
the reform party. Nevertheless, there are 
genuine reformers in China. One of the very 
significant things is that Chinese, of their own 
initiative, should convene public meetings to 
discuss political questions. Free speech on 
public themes is evidently a tendency of the 
times‘in the realm of the Celestials. 
Considerable interest attaches to the demand 
made by the Chinese Government for the uncondi- 
tional surrender of five Chinese editors (of the 
native paper, the Supao), charged at Shanghai with 
sedition. It is a question whether a foreign com- 
munity like the Anglo-American settlement in 
Shengiee is justified ‘n using the right of iocal self- 
overnment which it has obtained from the central 
vernment,to protect men who are engaged in or- 
ganizing rebellion against the generally acknowl- 
edged head of that Government, but the_ undis- 
guised purpose of the Peking Government.to put 
these men to a cruel death creates, as thep Boston 
Transcript well says, an exceptional situation. 
A pledge from the Government that the men will 
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for the extermination of the Jews, or the incendia 
libels of the Bessarabetz, a Jew-baiting paper whic 
enjoys the special favor of the Government and 
which aroused the mob to its deadly work. Forty- 
one Jews were killed and three hundred and eight 
wounded, while only one Christian was killed and 
sixty-eight were wounded—the one killed being a 
boy who was bayoneted by a soldier. There were 
great barbarities, though torturing and mutila- 
tion were probably not so general as at first stated. 
Some women were violated, how many cannot be 
ascertained. The local authorities did practically 
nothing to suppress the massacre. The soldiers 
looked passively on and the police only arrested 
some minor offenders. Late in the day the Gover- 
nor ordered the savagery stopped. The authorities 
could have done that at the beginning. As to the 
punishment of the criminals after the act, there 
have been 884 arrests. Of these 216 have been 
acquitted and 318 have been convicted and pun- 
ished for minor misdeeds. The remaining 360 are 
held for trial at Tiraspol in October, 100 of them 
on the charge of murder. 

Next to Russia the United States has been the 
largest contributor to the funds for the relief of the 
Kishineff sufferers. 

The Jews are being forced from Russia in large 
numbers. Many of dem are coming to America. 








only be sentenced to imprisonment is not regarded 
as offering —— less dreadful than summary 
execution. “It was agreed between the Consular 
body at Shanghai and the Chinese Taotai, when these 
men were arraigned, that they should be tried in 
the settlement, and that, if they were found guilty 
any punishment which might be awarded should 
be inflicted in the settlement. That is a just ar- 
rangement which preserves the essential rights of 
the Government, while it secures the accused against 
such a frightful punishment as was inflicted on 
Shen Chien at Peking on the last day of July. The 
latter was a reformed journalist who was put to 
death by beating and strangulation in accordance 
with the orders of the Empress Dowager. The 
execution is declared to be the most horrible that 
has occurred in China since the massacre of 1900. 
It has, naturally, created a strong sentiment against 
surrendering anybody to Chinese jurisdiction. 


There is no more interesting a personage 
in the world to-day than the Empress 
Dowager. The following description by an 
eyewitness of anaudienceat the Chinese summer 
palace is taken from an article in Collier’s 
Weekly. 


All eyes were drawn toward the central figure in 
the room—the Empress Dowager. She sat on the 
high central throne on the most elevated part of 
the dais, with the Emperor on a smaller one, a step 
below on her left. She was dressed in the costume 
generally worn by Manchu ladies. The upper gar- 
ment or tunic wasfof deep blue silk brocade, with a 
broad border of white satin, embroidered with 
flowers. From the button that fastened this tunic 
across the chest hung a string of thirteen very 
large but irregularly shaped pearls. The only 
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other ornaments she wore were in her hair, which 
was drawn up from behind and turned over a gold- 
carved band about the size of a paper knife. Her 
feet have never been bound, and are of the natural 
size. She wore blue, embroidered shoes with white 
soles. The empress dowager has a distinctly strik- 
ing face, yet when you come to analyze it or try to 
account for its attractiveness it is difficult to ex- 
plain why it is so fascinating. Perhaps the charm 
is in the dark eyes, which are bright, alert and 
piercing, a certain bagginess under them being the 
worst that the years have done. The typical 
Manchu face, smooth, open and rounded, is won- 
derfully young for a woman of seventy-two, and it 
is easy to imagine how beautiful she must have been 
in her early days. There is nothing on the surface 
of that mask of affability to betray the extraor- 
dinary history of the woman. . . . She smiled a 
very pleasant smile, and bobbed her head three or 
four times. The Emperor smiled once—a curious, 
enigmatic smile, as if it were given by order of the 
Empress or the board of rights. There was nothing 
spontaneous or genuine in it; it was purely per- 
functory, with perhaps a suggestion of mockery. 
Having performed his only act in the ceremony, he 
looked around with that furtive, restless, haunted 
look. Then the Empress in a low voice made her 
reply, which was passed through the two inter- 
preters back to Mr. Conger. She spoke clearly and 
emphatically, with a curious twitching of the right 
corner of her mouth, such as one sees in people who 
have had a stroke of paralysis. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad’s steamer 
Empress of India collided with a Chinese 
cruiser on July 27, while the latter was attempt- 
ing to cross the bow of the Empress. The 
warship was so injured that she soon sank. 

It is reported that the famine in the southern 
province of Kwangsi has become so serious 
that human flesh has been sold for food. 

Marquis Ito having retired from 
JAPAN the headship of the Constitu- 
tionalist party to become Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council he has been suc- 
ceeded in the former position by the Marquis 
Saionji, who is said to represent the French 
school of politics. Various changes in the 
Cabinet have in no wise affected its stability. 
Minor differences among the statesmen of 
Japan shrink into comparative littleness in the 
presence of Russian aggressiveness on the 
Continent. 

It is noted as a sign of the progress of 
Japanese influence that whereas ten years ago 
there was not a single foreign student in the 
Government schools in Tokio, there are now 
over two hundred in her various educational 
institutions. 

They come from Korea, China, Siam and India. 
The number from Korea, however, is said to be 
decreasing while more Korean students go to Russia 
than formerly. This is significant of the rivalry be- 
tween Japan and Russia respecting Korea, 


British Consul-General Fraser, of Hankow, 
China, reports that while German shipping on 
the Yangtse River has decreased, Japanese 
tonnage has largely increased. 

The Japanese take the fullest advantage of the 
proximity of their country to feed their Yangtse 
steamers with through shipments, and fostered by 
a subsidy which enables them to reduce their freights 
will make their competition to be felt more keenly 
yet. 

Japan seems about to adopt the Roman 
script—our own English alphabet—along with, 
if not as a substitute for, her ancient system 
of ideography. 

This is referred to as one of the most remarkable 
of all the recent steps toward harmonizing Japan 
with the highest civilization of Europe and America. 
It will my Sapesec se the learning of the Japanese 
language by Europeans and Americans. 

When statesmen like Marquis Ito and Count 
Okuma affirm that religion is unnecessary, it 
cannot be wondered at that the attitude of 
many Japanese toward Christianity is said to 
be described in the following characteriza- 
tion of some old Romans: 

“Conservative in their disposition, es A adhere 
to the faith in which they are born, neither from 
choice nor from inclination, but from decorum and 
love of quiet.” ‘They are unwilling to see the old 
traditions disturbed, and they are easily influenced 
against religious innovators.” “They had no 
longer any heart for the old religion, yet they did 
not venture directly to break with it.” “They 
jacked the energy which was necessary to seize a 
new one [faith].”” One of this class would argue as 
follows: ‘‘Since, then, either chance is uncertain, 
or nature is uncertain, is not the tradition of the 
fathers the most venerable and the best guide to 
truth? Let us follow the religion which they have 
handed down to us, let us adore the Gods whom we 
have been trained from childhood to fear.” 


Lord Curzon has been offered an 
INDIA extension of his term of office as 
Viceroy of India and has decided 
to accept the offer. The fact affords occasion 
for reviews of his services in India and the 
recalling of the prophecies which were freely 
made when he first went out five years ago 
that he was only ‘‘a smart young man made 
for show rather than use,” possessing ‘“‘the 
worst possible qualifications for Viceroy at the 
present time.”’ There is a species of cruelty 
in recalling these prognostications, and yet no 
one will be likely to be sorry that Lord Curzon 
has proved himself one of the most indefati- 
gable and capable of British rulers. 
Only two Indian Viceroys in the last fifty years 
have remained in office beyond five years, and Lord 


Curzon confesses to a great straip on his health and 
spirits, but he feels that five years are too short a 
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term for a Government embarked on wide schemes 
of reform, and that it would be a neglect of duty to 
decline his reappointment. 

In presenting the annual statement of the 
Indian budget in the British House of Com- 
mons on August 14, Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India, told a bright story 
of the progress and stability of India’s finances. 


He pointed out that there had been substantial 
surpluses in the past three years, amounting this 
year to $15,250,000. This financial situation will 
enable the Government to reduce the salt tax by 
twenty-five per cent. and make considerable re- 
missions in the income tax. Lord George said the 
fears regarding a scarcity of food in India this 
year might be dismissed. He considered the pro- 
posal that India should contribute to the cost of 
the troops to be kept in South Africaas reasonable. 
They had to face the fact that Russia was advancing 
in Central Asia, and take into account the difficulty 
that would attend the transporting of troops from 
Great Britain to India in certain eventualities. 

He regretted that the Indian Government did not 
take the same view as to India’s contribution to 
expenses. If Viceroy Curzon and Lord Kitchener, 
the commander-in-chief in India, both maintained 
their objection to the scheme, it would have to be 
dropped. 


The slaughter of Babists in Yezd, 
a southern province of Persia, in 
the latter part of June has been 
merely reported and explained in recent 


correspondence. 

The Babists are a Mohammedan sect which 
originated sixty years ago under the lead of Seyd 
Mohammed Ali, who conducted a revolt against the 
Government which lasted nearly two years. The 
recent massacre was a recrudescence of persecu- 
tions of the Babists under the direction of orthodox 
Mohammedan priests, whose hatred for the Babists 
arises not so much from their rebellious attitude 
as from horror of their pantheistic doctrines which, 
tinctured with mystical adaptations from Buddhism 
and Judaism, are peculiarly offensive to anthropo- 
morphic monotheistic ohammedanism. he 
Babists inculcate and practice an austere code of 
morality, are opposed to polygamy, forbid con- 
cubinage, advocate labor, discountenance mendi- 
cancy, recognize the equality of the sexes and en- 
courage the practice of charity, hospitality and 
total abstinence from wine and liquor of all kinds. 
There are many converts to Babism outside Persia, 
and, if it were not for the pretensions of its founder 
to political power, it would have probably risen by 
its sheer moral force to great influence in Western 
Asia. 

A general anti-foreign movement is said to 


be under way in Persia. 


PERSIA 





The prejudice in Australia against 
colored laborers was recently 
shown in a ruling which has 


AUSTRALIA 
AND . 
NEW ZEALAND 


brought the Australian and the Imperial 
Governments into conflict. 


The Australian 
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authorities having refused to allow any steamer 
belonging to companies under contract with 
the Government to be worked by Lascars, 
Colonial Secretary Chamberlain notified the 
authorities that if this course should be per- 
sisted in, the British Post Office could not 
recommend the grant of subsidies in union 
with the Australian Post Office; but he sug- 
gested that alternate contracts might be given 
to companies employing and those not em- 
ploying colored crews. The proposal has been 
rejected by Premier Barton. The event shows 
with what tenacity of purpose the Australians 
are holding to the doctrine of a ‘white 
Australia.”’ 

The Commonwealth Treasurer, Sir George 
Turner, during a recent debate on the Federal 
budget presented the question of the Common- 
wealth assuming the whole or part of the debts 
of the various states. 

He warned the House that, although federaliza- 
tion meant lower interest, this saving would be 
balanced by contributions to a sinking Be for the 
eventual repayment of the loans; therefore, no 
remission of taxation on this account was practicable. 

The enfranchisement of women by the 
Federal Parliament has opened the way for 
other things. 

It is now contended that the pronoun “he” in 
the Constitution clause determining qualifications 
for membership in the Senate includes the feminine 
gender, and the Victorian Women’s Federal Politi- 
cal Association announces the candidature of its 
President at the coming election for the Senate. 

The London Times says that Lord Northcote, 
Governor of Bombay, is to succeed Lord 
Tennyson as Governor-General of Australia. 

Premier Seddon of New Zealand is one of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s outspoken supporters in the 
scheme for Imperial protection. He now 
promises that New Zealand will follow the 
example of Canada and give a tariff preference 
unconditionally to the mother country. 

Mr. Seddon’s Budget shows an increase in 
the annual appropriations of £31,000, and an 
increase in the revenue of £84,000. Public and 
private wealth is estimated at £350,000,000. 
The public debt stands at £55,000,000, and the 
credit balance, including the balance from 
last year, is £570,000. A loan of a million for 


public works is proposed. 





The thirty years’ revolt of the 

DUTCH Atchins in Sumatra against the 
sae authority of Holland, may or 
may not be near an end. The Amsterdam 
newspapers early in August gave accounts of 
the capture of a native village in the interior 
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of the island not long since. Some 300 natives 


were killed. The Dutch suffered a few killed 
and many wounded. The Aachins are under 


Affairs 


More than a generation has 
passed since Egypt agreed to the 
abolition of slavery. TheTaboli- 
tion was to be gradual. To-day the black 
slave market in Alexandria and Cairo has 
almost entirely disappeared, but slaveholding 
is still adhered to in a considerable degree. 
Lord Cromer has reported for 1902 ninety-four 
male and one hundred and forty-four female 
slaves as manumitted. Convictions for kid- 
napping occur now and then. 

A Cairo correspondent of the Nation says 
that it will be long before the mass of Egyp- 
tians abandon the picturesque methods of work 


EGYPT AND 
THE SUDAN 


common to their ancestors in the remote past. 


Though the portable boiler and steam pump do 
more work than a village full of toiling peasants, 
yet as each proprietor of a little plot can raise what 
water he actually needs for his own crops, it could 
be only through co-operation that a steam pump 
would pay. Such an advanced stage of industrial 
life is still a long way off. To-day, of the 5,897,431 
acres of arable land inscribed on the government 
register, 43.47 per cent. are held by 11,952 so-called 
large proprietors, controlling over fifty acres, and 
56.03 per cent. are held in lots of under fifty acres. 
Of the small pruprietors, more than 600,000 own less 
than five acres. 

Foreigners now no longer enjoy the unfair exemp- 
tion from taxation which they once possessed, and 
the policy has been to relieve the fellah or farmer, 
as much as possible without injustice to other inter- 
ests. As a result of these ameliorations in the lot 
of the fellahin, there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the general air of prosperity along the banks 
of the Nile, as well as in the fellah’s personal appear- 
ance. His mud hut is the same as of yore, and he is 
clad with the same scanty garments; but both are 
suited to the climate, and he will be slow in discard- 
ing either. 6 

When Egypt was placed under the financial 
restrictions which have stood for a decade, she 
was in a practically bankrupt condition. To- 
day, as the result of the efforts of the British 
diplomatic agent, Lord Cromer, ‘‘the assured 
prosperity of the country is such that the 
difficulty is not merely to establish an equilib- 
rium of the Budget, but to know how to deal 
with the annually increasing savings now 
being hoarded in an unprofitable reserve fund.” 
Some millions of pounds are locked up in funds 
which cannot be touched without the consent 
of the European powers. So severe are the 
restrictions placed on the Government’s liberty 


the rule of a Sultan. They number two 
millions and are said to be almost as intelligent 
as the Filipinos. 


n Africa 


of action, that Lord Cromer, in his Annual 
Report for 1899, remarked that Egypt is a 
unique example of a country debarred by 
international agreement from benefiting to the 
fullest possible extent from its own prosperity. 
Two years ago, he said that the present system 
of restriction is creating an absurd situation. 
Accordingly, the question has been raised 
whether the time has arrived when Egypt 
should be’ released from the international 
fetters that impose so heavy a burden on the 
taxpayer withort in any way benefiting her 
creditors. 

This question is considered by a writer in the 
London Monthly Review. To it is added the ques- 
tion whether it is not the duty of the tutelary power 
(Great Britain) to demand from the signatories of 
the London Convention of 1885 a more equitable 
readjustment of the financial situation. A third 
question—‘‘ which, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up 
the others’’—is whether there is, in the present 
state of international relations, any indication that 
the powers are agreed in principle on the problem of 
Egypt's destiny. It is confidently affirmed that an 
affirmative answer may be returned to all these ques- 
tions and that, within the next two years, a British 
protectorate or its equivalent, will be established 
over the entire Nile Valley. Such an issue has been 
regarded as in the long run inevitable. Not even 
the most sanguine optimist can believe that Egypt 
will becomeeable to govern herself independently. 
In the country there is a total absence of any opposi- 
tion to British dominion. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the Sudan is well nigh a British protectorate. 
That the de facto British protectorate of all Egypt 
is become de jure appears from the recent treaty 
with Abyssinia, which was negotiated directly be- 
tween the sovereigns, without any reference to the 
Khedivial Government. France is generally under- 
stood to have practically withdrawn opposition to 
English domination in Egypt. She has forgiven, if 
not forgotten, the Fashoda incident. The recent 
Anglo-German co-operation in Venezuelan waters 
is taken to indicate that Germany also is ready to 
acquiesce in the Anglicization of the land of the 
Pharaohs, and all the world knows that this will 
mean the end of Turkish repression of investigation 
and progress. 

The far-extending territories of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan contain but about three and 
a half millions of human beings. With so 
thin a population, the development of the 
country must be slow. The annual deficit 
in the Sudan budget is over £350,000. Apart 
from minerals the Sudan has but little natural 


wealth. The great need is railways. 
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It is thought that when the Suakin-Berber road 
is built, coal at Khartoum will be reduced to about 
ten dollars a ton, and that the exports to Arabia, 
principally cereals, will be immensely augmented. 
On the other hand, the Sudan export trade will 
compete favorably with Egypt’s exports to Arabia, 
and may compel the latter to build the projected 
Keneh-Kosseir railway which is very much desired. 

The Sudan Government is in no hurry to intro- 
duce expensive reform measures. The policy of 
extreme caution prevails. It will take many years 
for these devastated regions to recuperate and for 
the creation of industrious communities out of free- 
booters and slaves. The only thing that cannot 
be delayed is the construction of railways. 





A remarkable loss of popularity 
BRITISH AFRICA seems to have come to Lord 

Milner, the very able British 
High Commissioner for South Africa. One 
reason that is given is his severity, which is 
inseparable from his strong convictions and 
unswerving directness of purpose. After the 
Boer War he showed very much less disposi- 
tion than did Kitchener to accede to many of 
the terms proposed by the lately ‘‘embattled 
farmers.’’ Another reason is his recommenda- 
tion that Indian labor be brought to South 
Africa to solve the industrial problem. Lord 
Milner was originally sent to South Africa as 
the medium of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and 
there are those who say that it was really he 
even more than his chief who forced the Boer 
War. His present course is very much in- 
dependent of many currents of public opinion. 
He is, of course, a sturdy imperialist and he 
stands ‘‘four-square”’ in oppositien to the 
threatened democratic revolt against the great 
capitalists and mine owners. 

It does not yet fully appear how much truth 
there really is in the representation made by 
General Botha in his letter to the London 
Times, quoted in these columns last month, 
as to the ‘dismal failure’’ of Secretary Cham- 
berlain’s visit to South Africa and the unhappy 
and dissatisfied temper of the Transvaal. 
Private and official reports from South Africa 
are perplexingly contradictory. It may be 
safely said, however, that the hopes of speedy 
reconstruction entertained a few months ago 
are not finding full realization. 

There are those who declare South Africa pros- 
perous. H. P. Geoffrey, of Johannesburg, in an 
interview in Montreal in mid-August, declared that 
great good had been done by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit to the country, and that nothing is now in 
sight to prevent increasing prosperity. He said 
that throughout the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, re-stocking the farms is going on 
steadily, and that although there is a certain 
amount of discontent in some quarters, no real 
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difficulty is being experienced in repairing the tre- 
mendous damage wrought by the war. The Boers 
are working side by side with the British, and good 
feeling and harmony reign. The mines have been 
reopened, and Johannesburg and the other centers 
are again wearing an air of general prosperity. Mr. 
Geoffrey also said that there is a strong feeling 
through South Afr ca in favor of the inter-empire 
trade proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. 

In his letter, above referred to, General Botha 
declared that there is no public evidence of the 
British Government spending seventy-five million 
dollars on the restoration of South Africa to 1ts pre- 
war condition. But it appears that up to July 23 
more than three and a half millions had been ex- 
pended in connection with the Transvaal land settle- 
ment scheme, while the settlers numbered only 313, 
thus making the cost for each settler more than 
$10,000. It was also reported that 1,458 horses had 
been purchased for breeding purposes in the interest 
of the settlers. It was stated that each horse had 
cost the Government $300 by the time the animal 
reached the settlers. 

The chief reason why the ‘‘little war” in 
Somaliland has significance in the minds of 
British statesmen is that it means the hazard- 
ing of British prestige. England must bring 
the Mad Mullah to grief or lose influence in 
Abyssinia and elsewhere. In recent skirmishes 
the Mullah is said to have suffered reverses. 
It is understood that the British advance will 


begin at an early date. 

British progress in occupying the Northern 
Nigerian territory is attended with more or 
less serious engagement with the natives. 

Recent dispatches give details of the destruction 


of the town of Burmi by a British force of thirty 
whites and five hundred native rank and file. 


Conflicts between Moorish and 
FRENCH AFRICA French forces on the borderland 
of Morocco and Algeria appear 
to be rather frequent. Peace is not to be 
expected in a region where French colonial 
ambitions are represented on the one side and 
the lawless life of desert tribes on the other. 
The Dépéche Coloniale in an article quoted 
by the Paris correspondent of the London 
Times has announced that the territory lying 
on the right bank of the Lower Senegal and 
inhabited by the Moorish tribes of Trarza and 
Braknal, has been quietly added to France’s 
colonial domain. 


The country has long been in a disturbed con 
dition and France has now turned to her own 
account the inter-tribal jealousies. The Emir was 
last year compelled by a pretender to abdicate, 
while insurgent tribes robbed and pillaged as far as 
the gates of St. Louis, a French town in Senegal. 
The French began by appropriating the deposed 
Emir who, conscious of his helplessness, made over 
his rights and thus legitimized the French occu- 
pation, ; 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AGAIN 

Several interesting happenings recently in 
connection with the use of wireless telegraphy 
have brought that scientific discovery into 
present prominence. A great deal was made 
of the fact that the international yacht races 
would be reported by means of wireless 
telegraphy. Two systems were installed. In 
the first two races the results were gratifying. 
But in the third race not a single message was 
received on shore. 

The-only explanation of this utter collapse in the 
efficiency of the wireless telegraph is given by the 
managers of the two systems, who claim that a 
rival company set up a powerful transmitter on 
shore near Sandy Hook, and by the constant projec- 
tion of strong currents over the sea rendered wholly 
abortive the two systems in use for reporting. 

Still there may have been other reasons for 
this than the one given, and it is best to with- 
hold judgment. Moreover, even if wireless 
telegraphy in its present state be found some- 
what unperfected, there is no reason to despair 
of its ultimate success. Marconi, whose name, 
more than that of any other man, has been 
idefitified with wireless telegraphy, recently 
arrived in this country. In his interview, 
shortly after arrival, he said many things 
which portend an ultimate success. We quote 
his words from The New York World: 


“Within three months we shall be sending messages 
of any length by wireless telegraphy from Canada 
to England. 

“T have brought-four new inventions with me to 
improve the wireless system. When they are 
added to the instruments now in use, messages will 
be transmitted as easily across the Atlantic as they 
are now transmitted from station to station here.” 

The improvements which he brings represent, he 
says, the longest stride forward that wireless tele- 
graphy has taken. Messages have been inter- 
changed between steamships at sea over great dis- 
tances. They have been transmitted between 
stations on land and ships when the latter were 
within reaching distance, and Marconi has even 
succeeded in sending messages from the wireless 
station at Cape Breton to Poldhu, Cornwall, Eng- 
land. He sent some news dispatches to the London 
Times and greetings to the King. 

Not only will public messages be sent across the 
ocean, but the inventor says they will require 
expenditure of less than is now necessary. The 
transmitters and receivers, the whole apparatus, 
will be made more and more sensitive, allowing the 
use of a weaker current. 

“Tt will not be necessary to elevate the instruments 
so high as they are now,” said Marconi. ‘‘For 
ordinary messages at shorter distances poles half 


their present size will do. The altitude of the 
stations at Cape Breton and Poldhu_may be reduced 
hereafter. It is still necessary now to have that 
free sweep of the atmosphere to transmit wave signals 
two thousand miles.” 

Marconi denied that the Canadian Government 
had hindered his operations in any way at Cape 
Breton, declaring that every convenience had been 
given him. He accomplished some wonders on the 
voyage. From the moment the Lucania left Liver- 
pool until she dropped anchor at Quarantine she was 
in constant communication with both continents 
at almost the same time. It is the first time that 
such a feat of telegraphing has been done 

He rearranged the wires merely as a test, but it 
worked so satisfactorily, that almost at the same 
instant the passengers were learning about the trial 
of the Humberts in Paris and the results of the 
yacht races in America. “ 

Meanwhile there is a report of a new inven- 
tion by a Chicago electrician, G. S. Piggott, 
who declares that his system is simpler than 
those now in use. The Milwaukee Sentinel 


thus describes it: 

The new system, should it prove commercially 
groctiossen, has, it is claimed, many advantages. 

irst, there is no pole at either receiving or sending 
station, and although in tests the receiver was 
exposed on the deck of the vessel, the transmitter 
was in the room of a house, and, according to the 
inventor, the receiver would have responded to 
every message even if it were carried in a pocket. 
An intensifier makes the jg unnecessary.. To 
prevent the interference of foreign currents, each 
instrument is to respond only to a current of a 
certain rapidity of alternation. This, says the 
inventor, may be done so accurately that no inter- 
ference of any kind is possible, no matter through 
what medium the vibrations of the current must 
pass in their journey from one instrument to 
another. A special code of telegraphy is used by 
Mr. Piggott, called the double dot code, in which dots 
are used instead of the dots and dashes of the 
Morse system. 

The invention is described thus: “ Instead of em- 
ploying a tapper and a sounder on my receiver, I 
use a ‘tapper sounder,’ one instrument which does 
the work of two and takes up less space. I also 
employ an intensifier, of my own construction, 
which makes the station poles unnecessary. This 
system, which I call ‘space telegraphy,’ is timed 
to a certain rapidity of alternation, and if outside 
vibrations of different ‘time’ intervene, they will not 
affect the workings of my instrument. The current 
has approximately 26,000 alternations per second, 
and all other vibrations of lesser or greateralternat- 
ing rapidity will not be recorded on my receiver. 
My transmitter is what is commonly called an 
alternating current, static, electric generator, 
mechanically operated.This is a mechanical con- 
trivance which gets its current from the ether, 
and therefore I do not use a spark coil.” 
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RADIUM 


It is all but impossible to keep up with new 
developments and experiments with radium. 
There is scarcely a day when something is not 
promulgated. There is scarcely a newspaper 
which has not an article. All manner of 
medical uses are attributed to it. Mention has 
already been made in these columns of its 
application in cases of cancer and blindness. 
A series of experiments on a blind child in 
New York City seem, at present writing, about 
to prove successful, at least beneficial, though 
the outcome is not yet absolutely sure. Other 
cases of like nature are reported frequently. 
An interesting experiment which will be 
watched with a great deal of interest is the 
application of radium in the treatment of 
consumption. Says the Commercial Advertiser: 

Frederick Soddy, who was Prof. Rutherford’s 
assistant at McGill University in Montreal, has 
suggested another use for radium. He argues that, 
as it has been found to cure consumption of the skin 
(lupus), it should also cure gang snag of the 
lungs, if its rays can be brought to bear directly 
on the diseased lung tissue, without any intervening 
substance, such as the chest wall. At first sight 
this seems rather a difficult thing to do, as it is, of 
course, out of the question to place any solid mass 
of radium within the lungs themselves. But 
recent studies have shown that radium in solution 
gives off a gas and that this gasis itself radioactive. 
So all that is necessary to subject the internal lung 
tissue to the direct action of radium rays is to 
breathe a mixture of air and the radium gas. By 
this means Mr. Soddy believes a new and valuable 
remedy for consumption will be available to the 
pathologist. The rays from radium have already 
proved useful in the treatment of several forms of 
skin disease, and it has been suggested that the 
insertion of minute particles of radium in the 
interior of a cancer is worth trying. It should be 
remembered, however, that even if radium proves 
valuable in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
its cost is so high—several hundred dollars a grain— 
that it could not come into general use under 
present conditions. 

On top of this comes Mr. Edison with a 
theory which, says Harper’s Weekly, he 
believes solves the problem that has been 
puzzling scientists ever since the discovery 
made by Madame Curie of the peculiar proper- 
ties of radium and the kindred substances, 
uranium and thorium. The phenomenon pre- 
sented by these substances, as is generally 
known, is their apparent property of giving 
off actinic rays of peculiar chemical properties, 
somewhat similar to the Roentgen rays, 

without any apparent loss of energy or bulk. 
Based on these observed phenomena, several 
new theories of matter have been put forward, 


all of which accept as a fact the apparent 
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origin of the energy within the substances 


themselves. 

Mr. Edison’s theory eliminates this contradiction 
of accepted natural laws, and indicates the pos- 
sibility that the energy emitted by radium is 
merely reflected, as it were, from some unknown 
source. 

“TI have made extensive experiments with the 
Roentgen ray and with radium,” said Mr. Edison 
to a representative of Harper’s Weekly, ‘‘and have 
come to the conclusion that these new substances 
are not the sources of energy. but are rendered 
fluorescent by the action of some hitherto unde- 
tected ether vibration orray. Just as the Roentgen 
ray and the Herzian wave remained undreamed of 
for centuries after the phenomena of sound, light 
and heat were well understood, so it is not only pos- 
sible but extremely probable that there are other 
rays in the immense gamut from sound to ultra- 
violet which we have not yet discovered.- In my 
own experiments I have found that the ordinary 
electric arc, when raised to an extremely high tem- 
perature, gives off a ray which renders oxalate of 
lithium highly fluorescent. In the sameway the 
Roentgen ray renders platinum-baryum-cyanide, 
tungstate of calcium and cupro-cyanide of potassium 
highly fluorescent—that is, the X-ray sets up in 
these substances a condition of activity which re- 
sults in the emission from them of actinic rays and a 
small amount of heat. 

‘‘My theory of radio-activity is that the rays 
which the new elements emit are set up in the same 
way, the substances being rendered fluorescent by 
some form of ether vibration which is undoubtedly 
all-pervading, but has not yet been isolated or 
measured, and which may have some extraplanetary 
origin. To accept any other theory is to declare 
one’s belief in perpetual motion, in getting something 
for nothing.” 


N-RAYS 


A new form of radiation has been discovered 
by M. Blondlot. M. Blondlot uses the term 
N-rays to designate the new radiation, the 
name being suggested by the University of 
Nancy, where he conducted his experiments. 
The important properties of these rays are 
described in the Electrical Review: 


One of the important properties of N-rays, is 
that they can be reflected and refracted while they 
have penetrative powers similar to Roentgen rays. 
They do not, however, affect a photographic plate 
and are, of course, invisible. But when a screen 
has been devised which will render them visible, it 
will then be possible to obtain perspective images 
of hidden bodies, such as a diseased bone, and this 
will give these rays as great an advantage over the 
X-rays as the photograph has over the old black- 
and-white silhouette. 

Another fact connected with N-rays has been 
discovered by Blondlot, and since confirmed by 
Reubens, which may prove to be of great importance 
in another field of application. This is the fact 
that these rays enhance the luminosity of a glowing 
solid or gas without increasing its temperature. 
The explanation of this effect has not yet been 
offered, but any means which will enable us to 
increase the luminosity of a body without increas- 
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ing its temperature promises to be of great im- 
+ + see in solving the problem of an efficient 
ight. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH AEROPLANES 


At the present time of writing Professor 
Langley is still experimenting with his air- 
ship. Very little information concerning his 
progress can be gained, a great deal of secrecy 
being maintained. Emile Berliner, well 
known as a scientist and the inventor of the 
microphone or loose contact telephone trans- 
mitter, the gramophone and other important 
inventions, announces he has devised an 
aéroplane which has successfully maintained 
itself in flight. 


Over thirty years ago, says the New York Times, 
he took up the idea of the aéroplane, and urged that, 
by means of the compression of air in front of the 
slanting sails and a motor to push the machine 
forward, it was possible to sustain weight in the air 
and for man to fly. Eighteen years ago he made 
a — model embodying his ideas, but it failed to 
work, e 
Since Professor Langley began his recent aéroplane 
experiments, Mr. Berliner has — taken up the 
old study of his youth, and has been flying out on 
one of the suburban roads an aéroplane built on the 
buzzard plan. Mr. Berliner makes the deduction 
from the flight of birds that they are upheld by 
compressed air in front of and under their jay 
and that by the action of the tail feathers or the 
rear flight feathers of the wings, they are propelled 
forward and guided. In other words, he classes the 
flight of birds and kites together, and says that 
only the addition of a motor run by an engine or 
by human muscle is necessary to solve the problem. 

The Berliner aéroplane is made of aluminum 
and tinplate with rods of oak and metal tubing. 
The whole machine is ten feet wide by fourteen 
long. Wheels are employed to facilitate the start 
which is made from the ground and without any 
propelling force or trackway. 

Mr. Berliner starts his machine with a me of his 
hand, and as he does so ignites a skyrocket, which 
affords the needed horizontal propulsion. The 
machine, he says, is able to lift itself and maintain 
even horizontal flight for a distance of fifty or more 
feet. The sails are formed arch-shaped, so as to 
compress air, and at the rear are tails, which catch 
the air current and lift the weight upward. 

The inventor estimates the buoyancy as one 
pound for every square foot of sail surface, and 
says that with sufficient propulsive force he can 
raise this to two pounds to the square foot. He 
has been assisted in his work on the model by his 
son, who is a student in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and a student at the McKinley 
School of Technology here. 

The greatest problem Mr. Berliner finds is in the 
construction of the tail wings. He thinks they 
should be made of overlapping steel blades capable 
of contracting and expanding their aggregate sur- 
face similar to the action of the tail of a bird. 

The main sails are constructed on the parachute 
plan, so that in case of accident in mid-air the 
occupant of the machine would sail down safely 
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and alight without injury. Two sails, made Z by 
12, would be enough, Mr. Berliner believes, for a 
successful flying machine capable of carrying a man 
weighing 150 pounds. 

A model of this machine was tried on 
August 19 and on subsequent dates and 


proved apparently successful. 


PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHS WITHOUT LIGHT 


No field of science offers more delightfu: 
ground for experiment than does photography. 
And it may be said that in few, if any, are 
more discoveries reported. The most recent 
development is the invention of a new copying 
process called ‘‘catatypy.’’ The Deutsche Photo- 
graphen Zeitung thus describes it: 


The use of light is entirely done away with, except 
that, for the sake of convenience, the manipulations 
are executed in the light. All that is necessary is 
to bring paper and negative into contact, no matter 
whether in the light or in the dark. Hence, the 
negative (if necessary a positive may also be eme- 
ployed) need not even be transparent, forthe ascend- 
ing and descending action of the tone-values in the 
positive picture is produced only by the quantity 
in the varying density of the silver powder contained 
in the picture., Hence, no photographic (light) 
picture, but a catatypic picture (produced by con- 
tact) is created, but the final result is the same. 

Catatypy is carried out as follows: Pour dioxide 
of hydrogen over the negative, which can be done 
without any damage to the latter, and lay a piece of 
paper on (sized or unsized, rough or smooth, ac- 
cording to the effect desired); by a contact lasting 
a few seconds the paper receives the picture, dioxide 
of hydrogen being destroyed. From a single appli- 
cation several prints can be made. The acquired 
picture—still invisible—may now, in the further 
course of the process, have a reducing or oxidizing 
action. As picture-producing bodies, the large 
group of iron salts are above all eminently adapted, 
but other substances, such as chromium, manganese, 
etc., as well as pigments with glue solutions, may 
also be em iepel The development takes place as 
follows: When the paper which has been in contact 
with the negative is drawn through a solution of 
ferrous oxide, the protoxide is transformed into 
oxide by the peroxide, hence,a yellow positive pic- 
ture consisting of iron oxide results, which can be 
readily changed into other compounds, so that the 
most varying tones of color can be obtaihed. With 
the use of pigments in conjunction with a glue solu- 
tion, the action is as follows: In the places where 
the picture is, the layer with the pigments becomes 
insoluble and all other dyestuffs can be washed off 
with water. 

The chemical inks and reductions, as well as color 
pigments of which the pictures consist, have been 
carefully tested and are composed of such that are 
known to possess unlimited durability. 

The costs of the process are very slight and the 
working is most simple. After a short contact, 
simply immerse the picture in the respective solu- 
tion, wash out, and a permanent picture is obtained. 

If this new process should prove a success in 

ractice, we are indeed about to enter a new epoch 


in photography. 
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The resignation of Secretary Root from the 
head of the War Department has recently 
been announced. Mr. Root is at present in 
Europe participating in the work of the 
Alaskan boundary commission, and after the 
work of that commission is ended, will retire 
to private life and to the practice of law. 

Elihu Root was born at Clinton, N. Y., in 
1845. In1864 he graduated from Hamilton 
College, where his father was for many years 
professor of mathematics, and entered the 
law school of New York University. In 1867 
he was admitted to the bar. President Arthur 
in 1883 appointed him United States 
Attorney for the southern district of New 
York. He was a delegate-at-large in the 
State Constitutional Convention of 1894. 

In 1899 he was appointed Secretary of War 
by President McKinley and was re-appointed 
to that office in 1901. 

Secretary Root hus been in office four 
years. He succeeded General Alger and 
brought the War Office into greater public 
confidence. In his administrative leadership 
and discipline he soon placed the office in 
a position which it had rarely if ever 
kown before. In this field he is estimated 
by some as the most notable Secretary 
since Stanton. Circumstances have largely 
given him the opportunity to impress himself 
upon public life. The government was in- 
stituting a new policy, that of expansion, 
when he came into office. The War Depart- 
ment was largely called upon to meet the 
exigencies of this new departure from American 
ideals. During almost the whole course of the 
Philippine war Mr. Root was Secretary, and 
it is generally conceded that he acted with 
vigilance, energy, will and persistence. Yet 
he did not try to prevent means of conquest 
which have reflected upon the credit of the 
army. He likewise came in for much hostile 
criticism by his repeated actions in withholding 
information to which according to some 
authorities the people had a right. Of late 
Mr. Root’s measures in behalf of a new 
staff organization for the army have been 
the subject of considerable controversy. 
Yet in those matters purely administrative, Mr. 
Root has accomplished many improvements, 
especially in regard to the assimilation of the 
militia to the regular army, though this has 


been held in some quarters as unconstitutional. 
In general he has modernized military busi- 
ness methods, and has made of the service an 
effective force. His service has been able, 
largely disinterested and useful. He is held in 
great personal esteem by the President, and 
we quote the following eulogy from President 
Roosevelt’s letter accepting his resignation: 


“It is hard, indeed, for me to accept your resigna- 
tion; and I do so not only with keen personal regret, 
but with a lively understanding a the gap your 
withdrawal will create in public life. My sense of 
mgr loss is very great; and yet my sense of the 

oss to the nation as a whole is even greater. You 

have been over four years Secretary of War. I 
wonder if you yourself realize how much you have 
accomplished during that period. If you will turn 
to your first reports, and will read therein the 
recon#endations you made in order that the army 
might be put on an effective basis, you cannot but 
be shinked. at the way in which these recommenda- 
tions have now been adopted by Congress, as well 
as by the Administration, and have become en- 
acted into law or crystallized into custom. We 
have never had a public servant of the Government 
who has worked harder than you have worked 
during these four years and a half, and this not 
merely in point of time, but, above all, in point of 
intensity, and your success has been equal to your 
labor. 

The only reward you have had, or can have, 
is the knowledge of successful achievement, of the 
performance in fullest fashion of a great public 
duty, the doing of which was of vital importance to 
the nation’s welfare. 

“Your duties have included more than merely 
the administration of the Department, and the 
reorganization of the army on an effective basis. 
You have also been the head of the department 
which dealt with the vast and delicate problems 
involved in our possession of the Philippine Islands, 
and your success in dealing with this part of your 
work has been as signal as your success in dealing 
with the purely military problems. To very few 
statesmen, indeed, in any country is it given at one 
and the same time to achieve signal and striking 
triumphs in the administration and reform of the 
military branch of the Government, and in the 
administration of what was in effect a department 
of insular dependencies, where the problems were 
new to our people and were in themselves of great 
difficulty. - 

“Moreover, aside from your work in these two 
divisions of the Government service, I appreciate 
most keenly the invaluable advice and assistance 
you have rendered me in innumerable matters of 
weight not coming directly in your departmental 
province, but in which I sought your aid with 
the certainty of not being disappointed. Your 
position on the Alaskan Boundary Commission at 
the present moment is an illustration of these 
services.” 
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The announced intention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to appoint Will- 
iam Howard Taft, at present 
Governor of the Philippines, to succeed Secretary 
Root at the head of the War Department has 
been received with universal approbation by 
press and people. Governor Taft’s brilliant 
record in the Philippines is well known and 
his appointment to so important a _ post 
but emphasizes the 
theory that meritorious 
service is deserving of 
adequate reward. 
William H. Taft, the 
first Civil Governor of 
the Philippines, was 
born in Cincinnati in 
1857. After graduating 
from Yale in 1878 he 
took up the study of 
law. In 1880 he gradu- 
ated from the 
Cincinnati Law School 
and began the prac- 
tice of his profession. 
The next year he was 
appointed Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney 
for Hamilton County, 
Ohio. In 1882 he 
resigned this position 
to accept an appoint- 
ment by President 
Arthur as_ collector 
of internal revenues for 
the first district of 
Ohio. In 1885 he was 
made Assistant County 
Solicitor, and a short 
time later Governor 
Foraker appointed him 
to fill the unexpired 
term of Judge Harmon on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. In 1888 he was 
elected to that office for the full term, but did 
not complete it, as President Harrison ap- 
pointed him Solicitor-General of the United 
States. In 1892 he was appointed judge 
of the United States Circuit Court for the 
Seventh district, and upon the creation of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, he was assigned to 
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rent history. 
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that bench. He was made president of the 
Philippine Commission in 1900 and the first 
Civil Governor of the islands in 1gor: 

The great work of Governor Taft in pacify- 
ing the Philippines and laying the foundations 
for their civil government, industrial develoy- 
ment and social elevation is a matter of cur- 
He has successfully initiated 
negotiations with the Vatican in regard to 
the status of the Church 
on the islands. Under 
him an _é admirable 
educational system has 
been organized. He 
has asked America to 
reduce the tariff on 
all Filipino products 
75 per cent., to admit 
Chinese labor under 
certain conditions, and 
to allow a greater 
liberty in the sale and 
lease of public lands. 
It is no wonder then 
that he is regarded by 
the Filipinos as their 
friend and benefactor. 
It is gratifying for them 
to know that his policy 
is to be continued 
throughout the archi- 
pelago. They have 
learned to love and re- 
spect him as he stands 
as the typical embodi- 
ment of that republic 
beyond the sea to 
which they have de- 
clared allegiance. In 
the councils and delib- 
erations of the Cabinet 
he will bring that 
knowledge gained by long experience and ob- 
servation which makes for sound judgment 
and authority. 

The President’s willingness to summon Gov- 
ernor Taft home to succeed Mr. Root in the 
responsible office of the War Department is an 
evidence of the great work he has accemplished 
in the East. His courage, his honesty and his 
will, all show him singularly fitted for the office. 








CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 


The announcement that Felix 

FELIX MOTTL §=Mottl, the famous musical direc- 
tor of the Grand Ducal Opera 

House at Karlsruhe, has accepted an offer of 
Mr. Conried to conduct the Metropolitan 
Opera of New York next season, has produced 
surprise and consternation in Germany and 
delight among music lovers in this country. 
From Karlsruhe and Bayreuth to New York 
is a far cry, both musically and otherwise. The 
appearance of Herr Mottl in this country will 
lessen the distance as far as music is concerned. 
Herr Mottl is an Austrian and was born in 
1856 at St. Veit. He studied at the Loewen- 
burg Convent and later at the Vienna Con- 
servatory. His first engagement was as con- 
ductor of the Academical Richard Wagner 
Verein of Vienna. In 1875 he was asked by 
Wagner to assist in preparing the first per- 
formances of the Nibelungen cycle at Bayreuth. 
In 1881 he was made the director of the Grand 
Ducal Opera House at Karlsruhe, where he has 
remained ever since. He has frequently con- 
ducted the Parsifal performances at Bayreuth, 
has conducted opera at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, and has, at times directed the famous 
Lamoureux concerts at Paris. Under his 


direction, the opera at Karlsruhe has become 


well known, and he has enjoyed the friendship 
and encouragement of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, who is a great lover of music. 

Besides achieving distinction as a conductor, 
Herr Mottl has also made a reputation as a 
composer. He has written an opera entitled 
Agnes Bernauer, and a recent work of his, 
Eberstein, was presented a short time ago at 
Weimar. 

Herr Mottl is not only an artist, but 
also a progressive musician. He is intensely 
democratic and his musical tastes are not 
altogether German. He is a great lover of 
French music and has made Berlioz popular 
in Germany. If he will make known to this 
country the works of Lalo, Gustave Char- 
pentier, Debussy, and Vincent d’Indy, his 
stay among us will be of a great musical sig- 
nificance. 

sesides his interest in French music, Herr 
Mottl is equally interested in church music, 
especially that of Bach. It is interesting to 
note that he does not care for Verdi or for 
Italian music. 

Under Herr Mottl the operatic season in 
New York will be a memorable one. Both 
Mr. Conried and New York are to be congratu- 
lated upon his acquisition to the staff of the 
Metropolitan. 


FELIX MOTTL 


The death of the Marquis of Salis- 

ee ae ay bury has removed one of the dis- 
tinguished figures of British and 

European politics of the last quarter century. 
His death occurred, strange to say, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into public 
life as a member of the House of Commons tor 
Stamford. A descendant of the Cecil family 
who aided materially in the colonization of 
America, his career both in public and private 
life was fully in keeping with his birth and rank. 
Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, 
Marquis of Salisbury, was born at Hatfield in 
1830. He was educated at Oxford Univer- 
sity and in 1853 he was elected to Parliament 
as a Conservative by the borough of Stamford, 
which he continued to represent until 1868 as 
Lord Robert Cecil, when, upon the death of his 
father, he became a Marquis and entered the 
House of Lords. He was at this time a, fre- 
quent contributor to the Quarterly Review. 
In 1866 he was appointed Secretary of State 
for India. In 1869 he was elected Chancellor 
of Oxford University, and seven years later he 
represented his country as special ambassador 
to Turkey. In 1878, with the Earl of Beacons- 
field, he represented Great Britain at the Con- 
gress of Berlin. The same year he was made a 
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Knight of the Garter and became Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. When the Liberals came into 
power in 1880 he resigned his office. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death occurring the following 
year, Lord Salisbury succeeded to the Con- 
servative leadership, and in 1885 he was Prime 
Minister for a short time. He returned to this 
high office after the defeat of Gladstone in 
1886, holding it until 1893. On the fall of the 
Rosebery Liberal Administration in 1895, he 
regained his office and remained in power 
through the Turkish troubles and the Soudan 
and Transvaal Conquests. He resigned his 
position as Prime Minister shortly before 
King Edward’s coronation and was succeeded 
by his nephew, Arthur James Balfour. 

Lord Salisbury’s principal services to his 
country were rendered as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, although his position 
taken in regard to the Boers was much criti- 
cised. 

To Americans he achieved prominence by 
his refusal to resent Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela 
Message, and later, when he advised Europe 
not to interfere with our war with Spain. 

Added to his political achievements were a 
love of scientific studies and a reputation of 
extraordinary mental culture. While not the 
statesman of Gladstone’s type, he will, how- 
ever, go down to history as worthy of his an- 
cestral tradition, and entitled to the memory 
of the British people in all parts of the world. 
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In its next edition the Al- 
manach de Gotha will have to 
add another name to its long 

list of ruling sovereigns, for a new ruler has 
arisen in the person of His Majesty the E-m- 
peror of Sahara. He is no other than M. 
Jacques Lebaudy, one of the wealthiest young 
men in France, whose daring and spirit of ad- 
venture are well known. He has deserted the 
boulevards of Paris for Africa and has pro- 
claimed himself Empereur Jacques le Premier. 
Last June M. Lebaudy organized an ex- 
pedition which landed on the coast of Morocco, 
between Cape Juby and Cape Bojador, and 
seized the territory which was not fully occu- 
pied by a recognized power. This coast is 
situated opposite the Canary Islands, extends 
some three hundred kilometers, and is one of 
the most dangerous in Africa. The natives are 
a mixture of Moor and negro, constantly at war 
among themselves. M. Lebaudy’s force, which 
he brought in three vessels, and consisting of 
many members of the Legion of Honor and 
soldiers of fortune, was armed with sixteen 
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rapid fire Hotchkiss guns, and the natives were 
soon cowed by this show of force. 

It only remained now for M. Lebaudy to 
firmly establish himself in his rights of sov- 
ereignty. He has decided upon a place called 
Troya as his capital and as the terminus for all 
caravans from the interior which have hitherto 
brought all their products by way of Senegal. 
He intends to build a wharf, a fortress, two 
jetties and a lighthouse. He likewise had the 
intention of constructing a railway from 
Figig to Timbuctoo, but abandoned the idea, 
due to the unfriendliness of the French authori- 
ties. 

M. Lebaudy’s object is said to be purely 
commercial. At first the English and Spanish 
press were excited at what they considered 
a scheme for France to acquire new territory. 
The French Foreign Office, however, has 
declared that the expedition is purely a 
private one and has not been sanctioned in 
officialquarters. Recently the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment has tried to prevent the establish- 
ment of the new government and legal actions 
are pending. Also some of his men have been 
seized by a caravan of Moors and held for 
ransom. As M. Lebaudy has refused to suc- 
cor them, the Paris Journal has fitted out an 
A recent 


expedition to go to their assistance. 
cable message reports that a French cruiser 


has bombarded Cape Juby. lf this attack 
occurred it is probably in connection with the 
seizure of these men by Moorish authorities. 

Such is the history of a movement that 

has amused Europe. Whether the new em- 
pire will prosper and become a refuge where 
equal rights can be enjoyed by men of all 
nationalities, time alone can say. 
To be a reporter, a reformer, a 
philanthropist, an author and a 
close friend of the President is 
not given to every man. Jacob A. Riis enjoys 
all these qualifications and many more besides. 
His interest in social conditions is well known, 
and his struggle for the abolition of child labor, 
the destruction of rear-tenements and for the 
general amelioration of conditions among the 
lower populations of the city in the congested 
districts has earned him President Roosevelt’s 
definition of ‘‘the most useful citizen of New 
York.” 

Jacob A. Riis was born at Ribe; Denmark, 
in 1849. When still a young man he joined 
the great tide of emigration flowing westward, 
and came to New York. Here he became a 
police reporter on the New York Sun, where he 
has remained ever since. As a reporter he had 
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many assignments in the slums of the city. 
It was thus that his sympathies were aroused 
for the poor and criminal classes. He used his 
pen well in his endeavors for reform. The 
evils he exposed he discovered as a reporter. 
He began to lecture, to write magazine articles 
and books, in which he called the attention of 
the city to a condition of affairs existing in its 
midst. Men began to wonder and to investi- 
gate. Committees and commissions were 
formed. Mulberry Bend was wiped out, 
police station lodging-houses were abolished, 
truant schools were established, small parks 
in crowded districts were opened, more schools 
were added, playgrounds were built, tenement 
outrages were done away with. In fine, a 
veritable renaissance was brought to the East 
Side. And it was all due to Riis. 

Mr. Riis’s books are chiefly on social ques- 
tions. They include the following: How the 
Other Half Lives, The Children of the Poor, 
Out of Mulberry Street, A Ten Years’ War, 
and The Making of an American. 

Mr. Riis is still in the prime of life. His pen 
is still active. Corruption trembles before it. 
Courage, earnestness, directness, and buoy- 
ancy of spirit are characteristic of the man. 
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The American Influence in Mexico 








By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr.* 











In Mexico there still exists a form of serf- 


dom called peonage. And in Mexico also 
there are invested 500,000,000 American 
dollars. Now, between the serfdom and the 


dollars a connection exists that makes clear 
a most curious spectacle—the spectacle of a 
people leaping from the tenth century into the 
twentieth. To speak flatly, Mexico’s 13,500,000 
people are verily growing a thousand years in 
as many weeks. Here you find a system of 
feudalism, and here again you feel the throb- 
bing of the present century, with certainly all 
of promise this century holds for any people on 
earth. 

Mexico is a country of land barons. Seven 
thousand families own nearly all the territory. 
The Spanish conquerors began the system 





when, under their hideous scheme, they 
divided everything among themselves, even 
to the natives. Till recent surveys, the 


baron did not know his own boundaries. It 
was a mountain chain here, a valley there, 
or other vague, lordly marking of Nature. 
Nature, however, scarcely meant that he 
should have the children of her mountains 
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and valleys, and yet he has them, neverthe- 
less. 

As the peon receives wages, he is not a 
slave. But his fifteen cents a day he spends 
at the hacienda store, where quality and 
price are wholly at the mercy of the overseer. 
And as hunger does not time itself by pay 
days, the peon spends his fifteen cents in ad- 
vance. Hence, he cannot buy elsewhere, 
and accordingly he is ever in debt to the 
lord of the manor a dollar or a dollar and a 
half. If he leaves the plantation, he is either 
brought back for debt, or the debt is trans- 
ferred to his next employer. 

During the past five years, $250,000,000 
flowed in to join as much already there. The 
dollars build and operate railroads and 
smelters, and exploit mines, and play the 
farmer over vast acres. There suddenly arose 
so many new things to do that there was no 
labor to do them—that is, at fifteen cents 
a day. The Americans had to pay thirty- 
seven cents, seventy-five cents, and a dollar 
and over. Then, indeed, the peons began 
leaving the haciendas. In a week they 
had paid a lifelong debt back to their old 
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masters, and the next week began thinking 
of a strike against their new. The twentieth 
century was dawning. From serfs into day 
laborers, thence a few into skilled workmen, 
into artisans—there you have the nucleus 
of a middle class and a body politic. 

The country’s gratitude is due to the fore- 
sight of a government—which is patriotic— 
that induced the dollar to come. This gov- 
ernment is Mexico’s latest liberator—her only 
real liberator. At last, and as if by swift 
enchantment, our southern neighbor is becom- 
ing a modern nation. 

According to the last census (1900), Mexico 
had a population of 13,570,545, or an increase 
of nearly a million in five years—the great mass 
of human beings stifled in all but the animal 
impulses, with hope yet unborn, and with an 
aristocracy above them numbering only thou- 
sands. More than 8,000,000 of the 13,500,000 
do not work. Counting out the children and 
aged, there remain 3,774,148 possible pro- 
ducers who produce nothing absolutely. Then 
—and here is an astounding figure—there are 
in domestic service 1,488,024, as against 
116,000 of dignified salary earners. Out of 
13,500,000, but 1,782,822 know how to read 
and write, though the first printing press 
in the New World was set up in Mexico. 
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Millions of poor benighted Indians, but 
not stupid Indians by any means—such is the 
material out of which Mexico must work her 
regeneration. And the regeneration began 
definitely only when turbulence ceased, in 
1876, when the successful revolutionist, Diaz, 
began removing the conditions which had 
made revolutions possible. 

In a recent article, the Journal des Débats 
said that there were two tendencies in Mexican 
intellectual life—the French for science and 
the professions, the Anglo-Saxon for the 
industrial side. It is true that text-books 
are largely in French, but there are text-books 
in English also; and English authors, like 
Spencer and Mill, are familiar to the Mexican 
student. Besides, American systems of edu- 
cation are carefully studied, and since 1901 
English has been taught in all preparatory 
schools. The Mexicans frankly admit their 
preference for Anglo-Saxon culture as to 
business development; but as to the sciences, 
they hold that the influence is not French, 
nor yet Latin, but cosmopolitan. And then 
they slyly mention France herself as a con- 
vert to the American influence. In _ the 
polite intercourse of life, that which is French 
still finds high favor with a southern tempera- 
ment like the Mexican, and the brilliant days 
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of the French occupation are still remembered, 
and not ungratefully, politics aside. But for 
all that is vigorous, Mexico is abandoning 
her memories to fall under a newer occupa- 
tion, which is American. 

With her taste of peace Mexico has feasted 
on material prosperity. Consider the sta- 
tistics of exports and imports for the last 
two fiscal years: 


Total Imports From United States 


1900-01... . $65,083,400 $31,026,400 
IQOI-02.... 64,656,000 37,450,000 
Total Exports To United States 
1900-01... .$70,860,400 $57,440,900* 
IgOI-02.... 78,070,000 63,290,000 


The slight falling off of imports was due, 
doubtless, to the fall of silver, when Mexico 
cut down her expenses abroad. Yet the 
imports from the United States show an in- 
crease of more than $6,000,000. Also, Mexico’s 
exports to us have increased in greater pro- 
portion than the total increase. In fact, we 
have absorbed nearly all the increase. This 
means that Mexico’s trade with the United 
States is growing faster than with any other 
country. With us alone she almost effects 
the balance of her trade. Our greatest com- 
petitor, England, sold to her but $8,000,000. 


*Unl2ss indicated otherwise, the dollar mark throughout this 
article means the American dollar, and not the Mexican peso. 
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So the bulk is American—s8 per cent. of 
imports, 80 per cent. of exports. 

It would seem from the above that Mexico 
has a balance of trade in her favor of $13,- 
414,000. But in reality the money balance 
is against her, for to the cost of her imports 
must be added interest on foreign debt and 
dividends to foreign stockholders in Mexican 
enterprises. The American capital alone, at 
6 per cent., would take $30,000,000 annually 
out of the country. The peculiar hardship 
of it is, that for each dollar Mexico owes abroad 
she must pay about $2.50 of her silver money. 
And here lies the greatest drawback to her 
future progress. 

Mexico’s next step concerns her own needs 
more especially. She has formed a Monetary 
Commission to study the local situation with 
a view to permanent legislation. All theories, 
all interests are represented—silver advocates 
and gold advocates, bankers, miners, haci- 
endados, importers, exporters, statesmen, econ- 
omists. Resident Americans are on the 
board. Three experts from the United States, 
invited by the Mexican Government, came 
down to assist the Commission. The work 
laid out is definite, practical. Sub-committees 
are now taking a monetary census of coin 
in circulation, of credit, etc., etc. 

With sound money there will be an influx 
of capital into the country such as was never 
known before, and most of it will be American. 
In comparison, the American invasion up to 
date is only a foretaste. Yet it is remarkable 
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enough, even fairly sensational, as shown in 
the late census taken by Consul-General 
Barlow. Capitalization is carefully distin- 


guished from capital actually invested, and 
then the report finds $500,000,000 of American 
money laid down in Mexico by 1,117 different 


American firms and individuals. No account 
is here taken of American capital in Mexi- 
can or European companies. Half of the 
$500,000,000 came within the last five years. 
One city alone, Kansas City, accounts for $50,- 
000,000. 

Then there are the new harbors and the 
new steamship lines, which mean that Mexico 
will trade more and more with the distant 
world on either side, a& well as with the New 
World to the north and south. Conspicuous 
in it all is the American. He owns all the 
important systems but three, and in these 
he is a heavy stockholder. Lately he bought 
the National from the British, and is making 
it broad gauge, and he took in hand the 
Belgian Gulf line, which never paid before. 
But what is most significant, he runs the 
railroads. He is president, superintendent, 
conductor, engineer, often fireman, some- 
times brakeman. Do not look out the car 
window, and you can cross the republic with- 
out knowing that you have left the United 
States. The Mexicans are learning railroad- 
ing from Americans, and they are learning 
other modern tricks from the same teachers, 
so here you have the profoundest American- 
izing of all. It is the industrial American 
naturalization of an entire people. 
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Humboldt called Mexico the treasure-house 
of the world. Her great natural resource is, 
of course, mining. Even the old tailings 
and low-grade ores left over by the Spaniards 
are now sources of wealth with the new 
processes and machinery of the Americans. 

Now a country with but one resource may 
find herself in a bad way some day. It was 
left largely to Americans to show Mexico how 
many resources she has. There is first that 
of primitive peoples, agriculture; then that 
other which is modern, manufacturing. 
Mexico has achieved the span between these 
two. She herself supplies the natural food 
and the natural dress of her people—the corn 
and bean, the white manta cloth. Of maize, 
she is the world’s third largest producer. 
More lately she has come into the ancient 
Aztec heritage, for once again she makes 
cotton, even faster than she can grow it. 

““The idea of one of the Latin republics,” 
says President Diaz, ‘‘seriously entering the 
manufacturing field is unusual, and may be 
considered ridiculous by some, but it is really 
a matter for grave consideration.’’ It is true 
that it is an infant industry as yet, but sup- 
ported by American dollars. Liberal conces- 
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and relief of 
encourage the activity. Accordingly, 
are American iron and steel works, sugar 
refineries, packing houses, tanneries, flour 
mills, saw mills, all manner of plants, for light, 
for water, for telephoning, for street-car lines, 
all manner of construction enterprises for 
municipal improvements, the American ma- 
chinery used by native companies, the gigantic 
engineering feats, such as jetties and irrigation 
dams, end from these down to the modest 
producer, the shoemaker, the tailor, the baker 
—and there is the American again. And as to 
the progress of agriculture, the consular census 
finds an investment of $28,000,000 of the 
invading gold. 

Large American companies and colonists 
with small holdings are influencing Mexican 
agriculture every year. They bring new 
methods, a new science of culture, with the 
means and the machinery, and they attract 
labor by paying higher wages than the land 
baron ever dreamed of, and the land baron 
just stands and gasps. He must either learn 
the new ways, which in many cases he is 
doing, or else be left out in the weather, 
because his old protecting scales of feudalism 
are sloughing off forever. 


sions from duty 


there 


machinery 


Such, briefly, is a review of the invasion 
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of 500,000,000 American dollars. One must 
go to where the index points to gather a full 
idea. Then one would see how Mexico is grow- 
ing American, and more and more so, steadily. 
It is really a species of annexation—of annex- 
ation by uniformity. It is coming true in 
Mexico already, not through American trade, 
nor American dollars, but through the actual 
presence of the Americans themselves. 

But there is a deeper phase to the in- 
vasion. It is different from our overflowing 
of Europe. Take the last volume of Con- 
sular Reports and you will find these words: 
‘‘Europe is fully awake to our industrial su- 
periority, and is equipping herself to meet us 
at every point.”” In Mexico, however, even the 
hateful European term of Xenophobia does 
not exist. Instead, the foreigner meets with 
a hearty welcome. And why? Because there 
is no home competition that he can injure. 
He in invited to come that he may inspire 
such a competition in the native. The 
peon never wanted shoes before, but he is 
beginning to want them now. With the 
wages received from Americans he would buy 
them from Americans, except that the Mexican 
shoemaker can sell the Mexican shoe cheaper. 
Here, then, is a new market opened up t 
the Mexjcan, and here is competition begun. 
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The Isthmian Canal Problem 





The recent rejection of the Panama Canal 
Treaty by the Colombian Senate and the news- 
paper comment that this act has occasioned 
brings the long history of the endeavor to 
build an isthmian canal once more into 
prominence. The Panama route as a line of 
transit across the isthmus was established 
between 1517 and 1520. Panama, the Pacific 
end of the proposed line, was founded in 1517. 
The Atlantic end was established in 1519 at 
Nombre de Dias. In 1597, Porto Bello was 
made the Atlantic port. Yet this, too, was 
finally abandoned on account of its unhealthi- 
ness. Meanwhile the city of Panama was 
gradually growing in wealth, due to its com- 
mercial importance. The project of a canal 
connecting this city with some port on the 
Atlantic coast was agitated for centuries, until 
it was finally organized at Paris in 1876. A 
company was formed there entitled the Société 


Note.—We are indebted to the courtesy of the Scientific 
American for the illustrations used in this article. 


Civile Internationale du Canal Interoceanique 
and Lieutenant Wyse, a French officer, obtained 
from the Colombian Government a concession 
in 1878 to begin operations. The history of 
this and later attempts, and also the part 
played by the United States in this great 
engineering feat, are discussed by Emory R. 
Johnson in the last issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly. We are indebted to the editors of 
that magazine for the following extract from 
Mr. Johnson’s article: 

The passage of the Act of Congress, approved 
June 28, 1902, ‘“‘To provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans,’’ was the first decisive action 
taken by the United States Government to secure 
an isthmian canal. The second important step was 
taken March 17, 1903, when the Senate ratified the 
treaty that had been negotiated with Colombia _to 
secure for our country the concession necessary 
for the canal’s construction and management. The 
action of the Senate promises to remove the third 
and last obstacle in the way of beginning the actual 
work of construction. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE NEW PANAMA CANAL 
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The law of June 28, 1902, authorized the President 
to buy out the New Panama Canal Company, nego- 
tiate a treaty with Colombia for a concession, and 
proceed by means of a commission with the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. If unable to secure a 
satisfactory title to the property of the Panama 
Canal Company, or ‘‘to obtain by treaty control 
of the necessary territory from Colombia,” the 
President was empowered to negotiate with Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua for a concession, and having 
secured the privileges desired, to construct the canal 
by the Nicaragua route. The purchase price to 
be paid the Panama Canal Company was not to 
exceed $40,000,000 (the valuation which the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission had placed on the com- 
pany’s entire assets, including the Panama Railroad), 
and before paying over the money to the company 
the President was required to assure himself of the 
validity of the title to the property to be transferred 
and to await the exchange of ratifications of a satis- 
factory treaty with Colombia. 

The first duty of the President was to investigate 
the title held by the Panama Canal Company and 
to determine whether it was a good one, free of 
incumbrance, and transferable to the United States. 
The Attorney-General was promptly instructed to 
make this investigation, and his elaborate opinion, 
together with the data upon which his opinion 
was based, was laid before the President October 25, 
1902. The subject intrusted to the Attorney- 
General was one of great importance, and his report 
is fortunately comprehensive, thorough, and en- 
tirely convincing. 

Before the Attorney-General made his inquiry, 
the validity and transferability of the Panama Canal 
Company’s title had been investigated by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission and by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. One of the impor- 
tant duties imposed upon the Canal Commission 
was to “ascertain what rights, privileges and fran- 
chises’’ were held by the Panama Canal Company, 
and ‘“‘the cost of purchasing all of the rights,” and 
of placing the canal under the control of the United 
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States. Accordingly, one of the five committees 
to which the several departments of the Commission’s 
investigation were committed was the Committee 
on Rights, Privileges, and Franchises. The Report 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission contains a tull 
historical and analytical discussion of the subject 
of concessions. The relations of the original Panama 
Canal Company to the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany were set forth, and the opinion expressed that 
the New Panama Canal Company was able to sell 
its concession and property to the United States, 
provided the representative of the rights of the old 
company, the “liquidator,” gave his approval of 
the sale, and united with the new company in the 
offer to sell. Shortly after this report was made, 
the New Panama Canal Company offered to sell 
out to the United States, and the liquidator gave 
his consent to the sale. The Commission prepared 
a supplemental report dealing with this offer, and 
came to the conclusion that the offer thus made 
was one that the New Canal Company was com- 
petent to make, and that Congress ought to accept. 

The Chairman and a majority of the Senate 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals disagreed with 
the conclusions of the Commission, but the report 
of the majority was criticized by the minority 
members of the Committee in an ably written 
report that supported the conclusions reached 
by the Canal Commission. The latter was accepted 
by the Senate. 

The history of the Panama Canal concession 
may be briefly told: The Colombian Govern- 
ment in 1876 granted a concession to Lieut. 
Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte Wyse, who two 
years later, acting in behalf of the Inter- 
national Interoceanic Canal Association of 
France, secured from Colombia a new contract 
granting larger privileges. The following year 
this concession was transferred to Ferdinand 
De Lesseps, who in 1881 became President of 
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the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Interocea- 
nique de Panama, by which the construction of 
the canal was actually begun. The concession 
was for a period of ninety-nine years from the 
time of completion of the work of construction, 
for which twelve years were to be allowed, 
with the possibility of an extension of six 
years. The canal was to become the property 
of Colombia at the end of the period of the 
concession. 

The Panama Canal Company, after spending a 
vast amount of money in completing about a third 
of the work to be done, became insolvent in Decem- 
ber, 1888, and in February, 1889, was placed in 
charge of a “‘liquidator” appointed by the Civil 
Tribunal of the Department of the Seine in France. 
The liquidator was authorized to turn over the assets 
to a new company to be organized to carry on the 
work. The New Panama Canal Company was not 
fully organized and ready to begin the work of 
excavation until October 20, 1894. In the mean- 
time the liquidator had authorized M. Wyse to 
negotiate with Colombia for an extension of the 
period within which the canal was to be completed. 

The New Panama Canal Company was organized 
under the laws of France with a capital stock of 
650,000 shares of too francs each; 50,000 of these 
shares, full paid and non-assessable, were turned 
over to Colombia; the remaining 600,000 shares 
were purchased at par, mainly though not entirely 
by the persons and institutions that had profited 
most by the corruption of the Old Panama Com- 
pany. The long period of five and one-half years 
which elapsed between the appointment of a liqui- 
dator and the successful organization of the New 
Panama Canal Company was due to several causes. 
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A thorough technical study of the enterprise had 
to be made. The legal obstacles to a successful 
liquidation of the affairs of the old company. were 
so great—the suits instituted by bondholders and 
other creditors were so numerous—that the liquida- 
tor was obliged to have the assistance of a special 
act of legislation which the French Chambers passed 
July 1, 1893. By this law all suits brought by the 
bondholders were to be brought ‘‘by an attorney 
or mandataire appointed for the purpose.”’ The 
law also carefully defined the manner in which the 
liquidator and the Civil Tribunal of the Seine might 
proceed with the liquidation oftheoldcompany. An- 
other reason for delay was that until changed by 
an act of the French parliament, passed August 1, 
1893, non-commercial associations, such as the 
New Panama Canal Company, did not have the 
limited liability feature of the corporate organization 
with which we are familiar in this country. By 
an act passed in 1867 commercial associations with 


‘limited liability of stockholders were authorized, 


but only since August 1, 1893, have non-commercial 
associations with limited liability been permitted. 

The causes of delay having finally been overcome, 
the New Panama Canal Company was constituted, 
and intrusted with the task of completing the 
waterway, but proved quite unable to raise the 
necessary funds. Indeed, the prospect that the 
enterprise might be successfully financed has never 
been bright enough to cause the company to make 
any serious attempt to raise the vast amount of 
capital required to carry through the work. The 
fact that from 1895 to the present time the United 
States has had commissions investigating the various 
canal routes with a view to making the construction 
of the waterway an enterprise of the government, 
has, of course, checked the investment of private 
capital in the stocks and bonds of the Panama Canal 
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Company, and would have done so, even had there 
been complete confidence in the technical knowledge 
and administrative efficiency of the company. 

The continued existence of the Old Panama Canal 
Company and the right of its stockholders to share 


in the profits of the new company, made it advisable 
for the United States to consider carefully every 
legal question involved in the transfer to it from 
the New Panama Canal Company of the Panama 
Canal property. 

The proof of the validity and transferability 
of the title to the Panama Canal is conclusive. 
When the time comes for the United States to 
tender the payment of $40,000,000 in accord- 
ance with the offer made by the company and 
accepted by our government, further action 
will need to be taken by the general meeting of 
the stockholders, the right to ratify the sale 
having been reserved to the general meeting. 
In view of the action already taken, the 
proceedings of ratification can hardly be more 
than formal in character. 


The treaty granting to the United States the 
concession and rights necessary for the construc- 
tion, operation, and control of the Panama Canal 
was signed by Secretary Hay and the Colombian 
Chargé d’Affaires, January 22, 1903, and ratified 
without change by the United States Senate, March 
17. It is a lengthy treaty, containing twenty- 
eight articles, but is remarkable for the conciseness 
and directness with which each provision is stated. 


The Canal Commission did not consider it 
necessary for the United States to acquire 
sovereignty over the territory adjacent to the 
canal. The desirability of our country’s having 
the sole and undivided ownership and control 
of the canal when constructed was emphasized, 


and the recommendation was made that the 
compensation to be paid by the United States 
should be definitely fixed either as a single 
payment or as a predetermined annual pay- 
ment, oras a combination of these two methods. 


The treaty authorizes the New Panama Canal 
Company to sell out to the United States; exempts 
the Panama Railroad Company fromm its financial 
obligation to Colombia, and gives the United States 
a lease for a period of one hundred years, renewable 
at the option of the United States, of astrip of land 
ten kilometers wide across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The United States not only recognizes the sovereignty 
of Colombia over this leased strip, but “disavows any 
intention to impair it in any way whatever, or to 
increase its territory at the expense of Colombia 
or of any of the sister republics in Central or South 
America.” The United States secures the right to 
construct the canal and harbors, to establish free 
ports at the termini of the canal, to maintain’ hos- 
pitals and drainage and sanitary works along the 
line of the canal and its dependencies, and to install 
waterworks and a sewerage system in Colon and 
Panama, with the authority to ‘collect equitable 
water rates during fifty years.’””’ Colombia agrees 
not to cede or lease to any foreign power any ter- 
ritory in the Department of Panama, and the 
United States guarantees that no country shall be 
allowed to seize such territory. 

It is provided that the canal shall be neutral in 
perpetuity, in conformity with the treaty of Novem- 
ber 18, r901, between the United States and Great 
Britain; but the United States secures the right to 
protect the canal. The new treaty in no wise 
limits the rights of the United States under the 
treaty of 1846-48 with New Grenada, by which 
we guarantee the neutrality of the isthmian transit 
route and the sovereignty of Colombia. 

The canal is to be a neutral highway for the com- 
merce of the world. This is as it should be. The 
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United States has been in favor of the principle of 
neutrality for more than half a century. The only 
serious difference of opinion has been in regard to 
the question whether the principle of neutrality 
should be enforced by an international agreement, 
such as the treaty of Constantinople concerning 
the Suez Canal, or whether the United States should 
be the sole guarantor of the neutral use of the water- 
way by the people of all nations. The question has 
been settled inthe best manner. The United States 
stands responsible for the maintenance of the principle 
of neutrality. We have given our pledge to Great 
Britain and Colombia, and no one doubts that our 
pledge will be faithfully kept. 

But the rejection of the Panama Canal 
Treaty by Colombia puts a new phase upon the 
question. It is just possible that this act of 
Colombia may lead to the reopening of final 
negotiations with Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
for the construction of a canal by the Nicara- 
cua route. At least there has been of late 
much discussion of the old problem of the two 
canals. The President is empowered to nego- 
tiate with those governments if unable to 
secure a satisfactory title to the property of the 
Panama Canal Company. The two routes, 
Panama and Nicaragua, are both practicable 
and feasible from an engineering standpoint. 
Some time ago the Scientific American pub- 


PANAMA CANAL, 


lished a comparison of the two routes. This 
comparison, based upon the reports of the 
International Commission on Panama and of 
the Nicaragua Canal Commission, offers a con- 
cise and clear résumé of the question. 

The two canals have certain features in com- 
mon. In both the greatest problem is the 
maintenance of the summit level and the con- 
trol of the flood waters of rivers which are sub- 
ject to extremely heavy freshets. In both 
cases the plan determined upon seeks to make 
the one difficulty cancel the other, the flood 
waters of the rainy season being stored by the 
erection of large dams across the course of the 
rivers, the dams being associated with spill- 
Ways, or waste-weirs, by which the im- 
pounded waters may be regulated between 
predetermined maximum and minimum levels. 


PanamMa.—The route of the Panama Canal ex- 
tends from the six-fathom line in Colon Harbor on 
the Atlantic to the six-fathom line off Panama on 
the Pacific, a distance of 49 miles. The physical 


difficulties consist of the Culebra cut through the 
continental divide near the Pacific, and the floods of 
the Chagres River, which latter flows down from 
the northeast, intercepts the line of the canal at 
about its center, and coincides more or less with the 
general route of the canal from the point of inter- 
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ception to its Atlantic terminus. The problem is 
to be solved by cutting a tide-level canal for the first 
16 miles from the Atlantic to Bohio, where a dam 
will be thrown across the Chagres River, the dam to 
be of sufficient height to form a great lake in the 
valley of the Chagres, whose maximum elevation 
will be 90 feet above mean sea level. Allowing for 
the greatest possible variation due to continued 
drought or to heavy freshets, the level of the lake 
will be maintained between the extremes of 82 feet 
as a minimum and go feet as a maximum level above 
the sea at mean tide. The surplus waters of the 
rainy season willbe discharged over a weir 2,000 feet 
in length, which will be built not far from the Bohio 
dam, the waste waters being conducted to the Atlan- 
tic partly by the Chagres River and partly by arti- 
ficial channel. At Bohio will be located a double- 
lift lock with a total maximum lift of 90 feet. The 
line of the canal traverses the Bohio lake thus formed 


ON THE SAN JUAN RIVER AT MOUTH OF THE RIVER 


for a distance of about 14 miles, or 
until it reaches Obispo, where there 
will be placed a set of gates 100 fect 
wide, the purpose of the gates being 
merely to retain the waters of Lake 
Bohio should it at any time be de- 
sirable to drain off the waters of 
that portion of the summit level 
lying beyond the gates. Passing 
through the gates the canal enters 
the Culebra section, which consists 
of a great cut through the conti- 
nental divide. This section is about 
eight miles in length, and at the 
Pacific end of it are the Pedro- 
Miguel locks. Then follows a level 
1.33 miles in length, which leads to 
the Miraflores locks, by which de- 
scent is made to tide level on the 
Pacific. From the Miraflores locks 
to the six-fathom line on the Pacific 
is a distance of 8.5 miles. 
NicarRaGua.—Although the route 
of the Nicaragua Canal is nearly 
four times as long as that at Pan- 
ama, the cost of its construction, 
while greater by about $6,000,000, 
is nothing like proportionate to its 
greater length. Topographically 
considered, the controlling features 
at Nicaragua are the existence of a great deep- 
water lake near the Pacific, and its connection 
with the Atlantic Ocean by the Rio Grande, a 
river of considerable size and discharging in the 
rainy season an enormous volume of water. 
Starting from Greytown on the Atlantic, the canal 
will be excavated generally along the edge of the 
delta formed by the San Juan River until it enters 
the river channel at a distance of 46 miles from the 
sea. Three miles further down the river, at Con- 
chuda, it is proposed to build a great dam across the 
San Juan River, whose crest will be of sufficient 
height to raise the surface level of the impounded 
waters to a maximum elevation of 110 feet above 
mean sea level. The difference of level will be over- 
come by four locks at various points on this section. 
This dam will have the effect of canalizing the San 
Juan River from this point to its point of outflow 
trom Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 49.64 miles. 
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Where the sharper bends of the river occur, cut-offs 
will be made. The distance across Lake Nicaragua. 
70.51 miles, will lie chiefly in deep water; but the 
approach to the canal at each side of the lake will 
have to be dredged to obtair the necessary depth of 
35 feet. The remaining 17.34 miles of canal from 
the western shore of the lake to deep water on the 
Pacific will contain four locks, by which the differ- 
ence of elevation of 110 feet will be overcome. 


SUMMIT LEVEL 


PanaMA.—The average summit level proposed 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission for Panama is 
85 feet above mean tide. This is to be secured by 
the construction of a dam at Bohio and a spillway 
near by, at Gigante, which will be a fixed weir 2,000 
feet in length. As a provision against seasons of 
extreme drought the canal will be excavated to such 
a depth that the summit level might fall to 82 feet 
and still leave the requisite depth of 35 feet through- 
out this section of the canal. The records of the 
Canal Company and of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion show that it is improbable these extremes 
will be reached, or that, if reached, it will be only at 
very rare intervals. 

NicaraGua.—tThe regulation of the summit level 
at Nicaragua is a much more serious problem, for 
the reason that it involves maintaining the level of 
the extensive Nicaragua Lake, which has an area of 
between 2,700 and 3,000 square miles, within cer- 
tain predetermined maximum and minimum levels. 
It involves, says the report of the Commission, the 
control of the lake level within such limits “as will 
never permit the navigable depth of the summit 
level to be anywhere less than 35 feet on the one 
hand, nor permit the lake to rise materially beyond 
a determinate elevation on the other. This regula- 
tion can be accomplished by the construction of 
dams across the Rio Grande west of the lake and 
across the San Juan on the east side, both being de- 
signed with suitable water-ways for the discharge of 
surplus water.” The minimum elevation has been 
fixed at 104 and the maximum at 110. The prob- 
lem is a stupendous one, and limitations of space 
prevent any detailed discussion of it here. 


DAMS 


PanaAMA.—The Bohio dam is the most important 
structure on the line of the Panama Canal. The 
dam proposed by the Panama Company was to have 
been of clay founded upon a variety of material— 
hard clay, soft clay, sand, gravel, etc. The Isth- 
mian Canal Commission very wisely decided that for 
a work of this importance security was a prime 
object to be aimed at. They decided that a ma- 
sonry dam founded throughout on rock, or an earth 
dam with a masonry core going down everywhere to 
rock, would close the valley effectually and prevent 
all possibility of seepage. The core-wall-and-earth 
dam was preferred. The structure, which is to be 
2,540 feet in length along itscrest, will contain a core 
wall which will be carried down everywhere to rock, 
the latter being reached in places at a depth of 128 
feet below the sea level. Below elevation—the 
pneumatic process will be used in construction and 
above—3o cofferdams will be used. The cost of 
this dam will be $6,369,640, and as it will probably 
take ten years to build, it will be the controlling 
feature in the question of time of construction of 
the canal. Once built, however, it will be a per- 
fectly secure structure for all time. 
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NicaraGua.—The dam designed by the Com- 
mission at Conchuda on the San Juan will be a smaller 
structure, and the greatest depth to rock will be 
only 80 feet. The regulation of the surface level will 
be accomplished by wasteways, vertically-moving 
gates of the Stoney type being adopted, each giving 
an opening of 30 feet on the crest of the dam. This 
discharge will amount to 100,000 cubic feet per 
second with the water in the pool immediately above 
it at 104. The total length of the dam, which will 
be entirely of masonry, will be 1,271 feet and its 
cost $4,000,000. 
LOCKS 

PanaMA.—At Panama there will be but three 
locks in all, one set at Bohio, with a double lift of a 
maximum of 45 feet each and a total lift of 90 feet, 
and two sets at the Pacific end of the summit level 
—double-lift locks at the Pedro-Miguel and single- 
lift locks at Miraflores. All of these locks will be on 
a rock foundation. 

NicaRaGua.—The ascent or descent from maxi- 
mum summit level at Nicaragua will be accom- 
sansa by eight locks, four on the Pacific side and 
our on the Atlantic side. 


LENGTH AND CURVATURE 


PanaMA.—The total length of Panama from 
ocean to ocean is 49 miles, and of this total 22.85 
miles is curvature, the total degrees of curvature 
being 771. The curves are of very large radius and 
will present no difficulties in the way of navigation, 
a fact which is commented upon favorably by the 
Commission, 

NicaraGua.—The total length of Nicaragua from 
ocean to ocean is 186.5 miles, and of this 49.29 miles 
is in curvature, the total amount of curvature being 
2,339 degrees. The greater part of this curvature 
occurs in the valley of the San Juan River, and 
owing to the limits imposed by the configuration of 
the valley, most of the curves are extremely sharp, 
and must necessarily somewhat hamper navigation, 
particularly in the case of modern vessels of 600 or 

oo feet length. An attempt is made to offset this 
ir providing greater width in the canal on curves 
There is no point, unless it be that of shortness in 
time of transit, in which Panama shows its great 
engineering and operating advantages over Nica- 
ragua so much as in this matter of alignment. 


HARBORS 


PanaMAa.—The Panama Canal is greatly favored 
in the matter of harbors, which, by the way, are a 
most essential feature in the successful operation of 
a maritime canal. Good harbors exist both at Colon 
and Panama, and with the improvements suggested 
by the Commission, they will be able to accommo- 
date the largest shipping that seeks the canal. 

NicaraGua.—In the matter of terminal harbors, 
it must be confessed that the Nicaragua scheme is 
altogether wanting, since they simply do not exist. 
In 1832 there was a spacious harbor at Greytown 
with depths of from 18 to 30 feetof water. To-day 
three-fourths of this harbor is a sandy swamp, and 
the rest of it is a shallow lagoon with from 6 to 16 
feet depth of water. An artificial harbor will have 
to be constructed both here and at Brito on the Pa- 
cific, and the cost of dredging to keep these harbors 
open will be a permanent charge upon the canal. 


TIME OF TRANSIT 


It has been estimated by the Commission that a 
400-foot ship would take 11 hours 14 minutes to pass 
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through the Panama Canal, this estimate being 
based on a speed that varies from 7 miles an hour on 
curves to 10 miles an hour in Lake Bohio. It is 
estimated that the same vessel will take 33 hours to 
pass hrough the Nicaragua Canal. Suppose that 
twoidentical passenger steamers of 18 knots sea speed 
enter the Atlantic termini at Panama and Nica- 
ragua at 12 o’clock noon, January 1 _ By the time, 
33 hours later, that the steamer at Nicaragua was at 
the Pacific, the steamer at Panama would be 378 
knots distant on the Pacific. This gain, however, 
would be offset by the saving in distance and time 
between some of the ports on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific. 
WORK DONE 


The Commission estimates the value of the work 
done at Panama, the Panama Railroad, the maps, 
drawings, etc., at $40,000,000, whilejit states that 
“practically none of the property” representing 
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work done, etc., at Nicaragua ‘‘would have any 
value to-day in the construction of the canal.” 


COST 


The total cost of completing Panama is estimated 
at $144,233,358, while the total cost of building Nic- 
aragua wail be $189,864.062. The Panama Com- 
pany, however, have offered to sell their properties 
at the price named by our Commission, $40,000,000, 
thus making the cost of the completed Panama 
Canal $184,233,358. This renders the completed 
Panama Canal cheaper by $5,630,704 at first cost. 
The Commission, however, say it will cost $1,300,- 
ooo more every year to maintain and operate Nica- 
ragua than it will Panama. This sum capitalized 
at 4 per cent. and added to the cost of construct- 
ing Nicaragua, makes the Panama Canal, consid- 
ered as a financial proposition, over $38,000,000 


cheaper in the long run than the Nicaragua Canal. 
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The bureaus of free legal consultation for 
women are jan unique institution of Ger- 
many. There are actually in Germany 
twenty-six of these bureaus which are founded, 
directed and managed by women, especially 
in the following cities: Berlin; Bonn. 
Bremen, Breslau, Kéln, Dantzig, Dessau, 
Dresden, Frankfort-on-Main, Freiberg, Gér- 
litz, Halle, Hamburg, Hanover, Heidelberg, 
Kiel, Kénigsberg, Leipsic, Magdeburg, Mainz, 
Mannheim, Munich, Stuttgart and Wiesbaden. 
Upon this list all the great states of the Empire, 
and many of the smaller states, are represented. 
The cities cited have a minimum of 50,000 in- 
habitants. 

It is due to the conferences made by a 
woman, Frau Emilie Kempin, Doctor of Laws, 
that the first bureau of free legal consultation 
for women was established in Dresden in 1894, 
under the presidency of Frau Marie Stritt, at 
present president of the German Federation of 
Women’s Societies (70,000 members). At that 
time the project of the new German Civil Code 
occupied the attention of all. The masses of 
women, bourgeotses and lowly, were, one may 
say without exaggeration, completely ignorant 
of judicial affairs, and showed their delightful 
indifference to the discussions both in Parlia- 
ment and in the press, of which the new Code 
was the object. 

The leaders of German womanhood, notably 
the General Association of Women at Leipsic, 
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recognized how much was lacking in this con- 
dition of affairs, and how this apathy of 
women was prejudicial to their cause. The 
Association accordingly made appeal to Frau 
Kempin, at that time the only woman Doctor of 
Laws in Germany. She was asked to conduct 
in Germany a series of conferences upon the 
legal condition of women and to publish a 
popular manual upon the same _ subject. 
These conferences led to the establishment of 
bureaus for free legal consultation for women. 
Since then their number has sensibly increased, 
thanks to the energetic campaign in favor of 
the amelioration of the legal situation of 
women, undertaken by these women from 
1894 to 1897, which is the date of the definite 
adoption of thenew Civil Code. This campaign, 
waged enthusiastically by the radicals of 
Berlin, aroused the interest of women in 
those legal matters which influence their 
lives. The number of those whom the jargon 
of the Palace, technical terms and logical 
discussions annoyed, has much diminished. 
The new Civil Code no longer appears like a 
conjuring book. More and more these women 
understand how a knowledge of law, even 
though limited, is useful and indispensable to 
the unmarried woman, to the fiancée, to the 
mother and to the widow. 

From the definite adoption of the new 
Civil Code these Societies have organized 
their courses of law, which increases among 
women a knowledge of fundamental laws 
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which govern them or which prepare them 
for certain functions to which the new Civil 
Code gives them access—tutors, guardians of 
orphans and of the poor. mi 

It is this interest of the Germans in legal 
questions which has assisted in the develop- 
ment of these bureaus. It is upon this ground 
that these establishments have multiplied. 
The principal idea which these institutions 
embody is the following: 

Many people, above all many women, are 
completely ignorant in legal matters. Justice 
and its complicated preparation frightens 
them. It is, in their eyes, a bugbear and 
strikes them with terror. To have recourse 
to the courts appears to them almost a dis- 
grace, and they prefer to obtain their rights 
in other ways than by addressing themselves 
to justice. Others, thanks to their ignorance, 
foolishly engage themselves by signing papers 
which damage them. Others, again, fall in 
the hands of dishonest people who defraud 
them. A great number finally renounce law, 
because, in order to obtain it, it is necessary 
to go and confide in a lawyer, and because the 
lawyer is a man. Ignorance, imprudence, 
modesty—these are the principal causes which 
make of the woman a victim of injustice, of 
oppression and of brutality. 

The rich woman may procure the assistance 
of a lawyer. She is, on account of her educa- 
tion and bringing up, less ignorant and less 
helpless than the poor woman. It is the 
one who lacks money who ought to know those 
things which are necessary from a legal stand- 
point. It is for her that these bureaus of free 
legal consultation have been™~ created in 
Germany. 

A group of women, generally members of a 
female society, get together, draw up the 
statutes of the new association, and recruit 
members whose contributions should serve to 
cover the expenses of the institution. An 
office is rented, publicity is obtained through 
the press, advertisements are placed in the 
stations, the tramways, hospitals and bureaus 
of public societies. Thus the consultations 
begin. Ordinarily they are held in the hall of 
the society once or twice a week in the evening. 
There are six women who in turn, generally 
two by two, receive the clients. Their task is 
to listen patiently, to question intelligently, 
and to. advise clearly. This constitutes an 
excellent school for these lawyers of good 
faith. In the beginning, these women submit 
their cases without exception to a lawyer, who 
advises them and who initiates them into the 


German Code. Often the same cases are 
repeated, and thus the members of the bureau 
acquire a knowledge of law which places them 
in a position to advise their clients exactly and 
surely, without the intervention of the lawyer. 
They thus become veritable wells of legal 
science, and have their Code at the ends of 
their fingers. In many cities the bureaus of 
legal consultation have only rarely had to ask 
the advice of lawyers, finding these replaced 
by women—daughters or parents of lawyers 
in full knowledge of all questions of legal 
procedure, because they themselves have 
worked in these subjects. When the matter in 
consultation has been fully sifted, and when the 
rights of the complainant are established, the 
members of the bureau employ the following 
means: First, conciliation, which may be by 
personal or written intervention; second, an 
amiable arrangement of the process before the 
courts; third, advice to abandon the case. 

In the majority of cases, the intervention of 
the bureau is crowned with success. It has 
shown itself, above all, efficacious in settling 
differences between husbands and wives, in 
treating patrons who think they have the 
power to impose laws upon isolated workmen, 
and also in establishing the pecuniary responsi- 
bility of the natural father in relation to the 
mother, and’ the child born outside of the 
marriage law. 

From the annual reports which the presi- 
dents of these German bureaus have made, it 
is possible to declare that during the year 
1901, 5,046 cases were examined by these 
voluntaries of the law. We are able here to 
give a list of different cases, which number in 
all 3,981: 


558 
55° 
480 
409 
299 
268 
221 
116 
Obligatory pledges 112 
Wills, etc ee 86 
Differences among families 74 
Drawing up of complaints 39 
Guardianships 25 
Hypothetica 

Diverse. 


Differences between employers and workmen 
Differences between married couples 


Differences between landlords and tenants... 
Pecuniary responsibility of the natural father 
Inheritances and testaments. .............. 


The frequentation of these bureaus varies 
considerably in accordance with the city. 
We give several figures‘ At the bureau in 
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Dresden, during the course of the past year, 
were registered 940 complaints; Frankfort, 
620; Hamburg, 600; Wiesbaden, 298; Munich, 
247; Mannheim, 233. Breslau, on the con- 
trary, had only 34 and Mainz 29. It is 
interesting to note that married women have 
recourse to the assistance of the bureau more 
than widows or unmarried women. The 
greatest number of clients are furnished by 
workwomen, by domestics, by servants, by 
merchants, by women who rent rooms or 
who direct boarding-houses. A very small 
number belong to the liberal careers— 
teachers and professors. 

The principal activity of the bureaus of 
legal consultation consists in unraveling ques- 
tions, in conciliating complaints, and in 
opposing legal processes either useless or lost 
in advance. Courts and lawyers have shown 
themselves favorable to this new institution 
Above all, lawyers are delighted that they no 
longer lose their time in attending to trifles. 
Those among them who are the advisers of these 
bureaus fulfil all functions gratuitously. But 
when the clients demand a _ consultation 
direct of the lawyers of the bureau, these 
consultations are paid for according to the usual 
rate, either by the bureau or by the client. 

Finally, when conciliation is impossible and 
an amiable arrangement cannot be arrived at, 
the bureau demands for its client that legal 
assistance to which she has the right. When, 
on the contrary, the client is solvent, she 
chooses and pays her own lawyer. It would 
be, therefore, inexact to say that these free 
legal consultations hurt the legal profession. 
We have already remarked that the majority 
of women who come to these bureaus would 
not come to a lawyer. Let us add, moreover, 
that the object of the complaint is often so 
small that the price of consultation at a law 
office would be greater than the value of the 
litigation. Among 5,040 cases which have 
been brought before these bureaus, the 
majority were settled without recourse to the 
courts. One-tenth, furnishing matter for legal 


process, were handed over to the lawyers. A 
certain number, finally, were either rejected or 
abandoned when means of conciliation were of 
no avail. 

A knowledge of law in the experience of 
social life which these women have acquired 
by their work with bureaus of consultation, 
has determined a considerable number of the 
bourgeviste to go out as guardians of the poor 
or of orphans, and also as_ governesses. 
Certain bureaus interest themselves also in the 
following subject: It is known that in 
Germany, marriage announcements are pub- 
lished in the papers. A member of the 
bureau is designated to study these announce- 
ments and, in the name of the society, to 
send formulas and different forms of the 
marriage contract both to the father and 
the fiancée. It is hoped by this method 
to make German women understand that 
there is something in marriage relations which 
it is necessary not to neglect. 

Faithful to the spirit of the association so 
developed in Germany, the twenty-six bureaus 
are federated and the central branch of this 
union is found in Berlin. Frau Marie Raschke, 
Doctor of Laws, directs the central bureau. 
She replies to the questions of the different 
branches, she collects statistics and publishes 


the Popular Legal Review. 


The German women thus possess an 
important organization in view of the defense 
of their legal rights. In the last ten years 
their interest in legal questions has increased. 
Their knowledge in this domain is sensibly 
augmented; their activity purely honorary, in 
the twenty-six bureaus, permits them to 
render incontestable services to their less 
fortunate sisters and to bring together the 
different classes of society—not by charity, 
which humiliates, but by work and sympathy, 
which elevates. Modern sisters of that exqui- 
site Portia of Shakespeare, they oppose in- 
justice and seek to diminish occasions of 
discord. Mediators and conciliators, they 
truly represent the veritable rdle of women. 
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The Wonders 





By John Ward, F. S. A.* 


of the Sudan 











Lord Cromer has recently been visiting the 
Sudan, from Wady Halfa to the remotest 
military post—Gondokoro. He reports that 
everything is hopeful for its future. But it 
is barely five years since the battle of Omdur- 
man and the destruction of the Dervish 
power. Khartoum has arisen from its ruins, 
and is already a model town. Everywhere 
contentment and progress are found under the 
Pax Britannica. 

Lord Cromer, in his speech at Khartoum, 
alluded humorously to the superabundance of 
everything he does not want—sand, sudd, 
crocodiles, hippopotami; while there is a 
scarcity of everything needful for its devel- 
opment: railways, irrigation, British capi- 
tal—but above all, population. 

But if the Sudan be poor in material 
resources, it is rich to embarrassment 
in antiquarian remains. There are 
hundreds of miles of land along the 
river, once inhabited but now depopu- 
lated—whole regions thickly strewn 
with the sites of ruined cities, temp- 
les, pyramids and tombs. There 
was once a vast population. 

The same fine climate ex- 
ists, the country enjoys a 
peace it never possessed 
before; with slavery and 
slave-raiding abolished, 
the people will soon 
increase and multiply. 

The Sudan, to the 
general British public, i, 
is a terra incognita. In 
thelast century several 
scientific expeditions 
traversed it, publishing many records and 
illustrations of the antiquities. These works 
are scarce and costly. In order to give some 
idea of the rich store of monuments awaiting 
further exploration, I propose to give notes 
of an imaginary journey from Halfa to 
Khartoum, with a few illustrations from the 
travels of Caillaud, Hoskins, and Lepsius. 

The military railway from Halfa to Khar- 
toum cuts direct across the desert to Abu 
Hamed, thus avoiding the winding Nile for 
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COLOSSAL RAM OF AMENHOTEP III. FROM GEBEL 
BERLIN MUSEUM 


nearly 750 miles—along this portion of the 
river the greater part of the ancient cities 
flourished. Lord Cromer has now under con- 
sideration the question of the old line of rail- 
way of Gordon's time, which, however, only 
extends at present as far as the Third Cata- 
ract, about 250 miles from Halfa. This old 
railway, if improved, would render a visit to 
many of the ancient sites possible. At the 
present moment there is no wayside accom- 
modation for travelers on the direct line 
between Halfa and Khartoum, as between 
these places the train travels at express speed 
without stoppages. 

At Wady Halfa there are some remains 
of a small temple, which was built to 
record the first conquest of the ‘‘ Land 
of Cush” by the Egyptians 2760 B.c. 
A stele from this temple recording the 
towns conquered as far as Kummeh and 
Semneh is preserved at Florence. The 

name and titles of Usertesen I, sec- 

ond King of the XII Dynasty, are 

found thereon, and another stele from 

the same place is preserved at Oxford. 

Usertesen I was always regarded 

as the conqueror of the Sudan. The 

Tomb of Ameny at Beni Hasan tells 

A of the campaign, and that much 

= gold was brought back. The 

= royal signet of Usertesen is in 

my possession. It is the most 

massive ring of the kind 

known—678 grains of solid 

gold—and may have 

been made to signal- 

ize the opening of the 

gold mines of Ethiopia 
when the land was first held by Egypt. 

At Amara there are important ruins of a 
temple with sculptured columns. The stout 
Queen and her Consort, afterward frequently 
seen at Meroé, are shown on the drums, and 
the inscriptions are in the mysterious Ethio- 
pian hieroglyphics. Lepsius thovght this 
temple to be of 1000 B.c. 

At Sai are the extensive remains of a town 
and a Coptic church, and ruins of a temple 
with inscriptions of Thothmes III and Amen- 
hotep II. Extensive cemeteries exist here- 
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SOLIB, TEMPLE OF AMENHOTEP III—HOSKINS 


abouts, showing the great population of the 
region in early times. 

At Sedeinga, Amenhotep III (whose colossi 
are at Thebes) built a fine temple to his wife 
Tyi. Only one column stands among a heap 
of ruins. Here also is an immense cemetery. 
Still traveling south, we reach Solib on the left 
bank, where vast ruins of a splendid temple 
built by Amenhotep III have still many grace- 
ful ‘‘papyrus”’ columns standing. They are 


evidently by the same architect employed by 
Amenhotep on his temples at Luxor, Karnak, 


and elsewhere. The Ramheaded Sphinx which 
Lepsius carried off to Berlin, and Lord Pru- 
dhoe’s fine Lions in black granite, now in the 
British Museum, originally came from Solib. 
They had been removed to Gebel Barkal by 
Taharga seven hundred years after their 
erection by Amenhotep III. Such a temple 
must have been built for a large population, 
whose tombs cannot be far off. We have 
never been told if there are mummy pits in this 
region; possibly no excavations have ever been 
made. Lepsius seems only to have occupied 
himself with inscriptions and architectural 
illustrations. It is possible, if properly searched 
for, papyri of great value might be found in 
this vicinity, which seems to have been long 
and powerfully held by the earlier Egyptian 
dynasties. 

The place called Sesebi by Lepsius is south 
of Salib. The temple was built by Seti I, 
fathe: of Rameses the Great, about 1275 B.C. 
There are the walls and other remains of a 
large city, of which a huge platform remains. 
Now the neighborhood is quite 
deserted. The columns of 
the temple have palm 
capitals with Seti’s car- 
touche. 

Proceeding south to- 


ward Dongola, we pass LION IN BLACK 
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THE CARTOUCHES OF HIMSELF AND 
WIFE IN CENTER—LEPSIUS 
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the ruins of many towns whose old names are 
lost. Ancient forts crown the hills, testifying 
to a powerful people who could hold their own 
against invasion. Here almost every heap of 
ruins possesses evidence of the fate of its 
Christian defenders, in its destroyed Coptic 
church or monastery. Christianity was done 
to death by Moslem fanaticism, and does not 
own a single town or village in all the wide 
domain of ancient Christian Ethiopia, save 
what may remain in modern Abyssinia. 

We are now at the termination of the old 
railway. It goes no further than the Third 
Cataract. On the island of Argo there lie two 
remarkable colossal statues of Sebekhotep III 
of the XIII Dynasty, arid on the island of 
Tombos to the north a third is still lying in the 
quarry unfinished. Lepsius states that the 
quantity of monuments in this region was 
wonderful, nearly all of the old Pharaohs. Two 
great brick forts are here, evidently of remote 
antiquity; they resemble the Kom es Sultan 
at Abydos. Exploration would, no doubt, 
prove their origin. Lepsius thought this 
neighborhood had been a strong Egyptian 
settlement at the time the Hyksos ruled in 
Egypt. There are enormous granite bridges 
and inscriptions of Thothmes I (about 1540 
BC.3; 

Old Dongola is a heap of ruins, 
quite deserted. It was the capi 
tal of the old Christian Kingdom, 
and evidently a powerful place 
before its overthrow. On 

mountain near it, command- 
ing a delightful view, stands « 
mosque in which the de- 
struction is commen: 

, rated on a marble tablet. 
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the 20 Rabi el anel. in the year 717 (June 1, 
1317), after the victory of Safeddin Abdallah 
e’ Nasir over the infidels.”” Thus perished 
the Christianity of the Ethiopians of the Nile 
valley. 

Here the Nile takes a wide bend to the 
north. At Tanqassi, Kurru and Zima we 
come to pyramid fields on both sides of the 
river, twenty to thirty in each, some of stone 
throughout, others, like those at Dahshur in 
Egypt, having been built of brick bit cased 
with stone. When we recollect the wonderful 
treasures found in brick pyramids at Dahshur 
by De Morgan, we may have more respect for 
the builders of the apparently inferior struc- 
tures. 

We are now in the ancient Ethiopian King- 
dom of Napata, which gave a line of kings to 
Egypt, of whom Taharqa was the greatest, 
about 700 B.c. He is mentioned in the Bible 
(2 Kings xix) as the deliverer of Hezekiah, by 
overthrowing the army of Sennacherib. 
Ruins of several cities and fortresses abound 
in the district, the most important being near 
the remarkable isolated hill, Gebel Barkal, 
‘the Holy Mountain.’’ Here, again, are 
seventeen more pyramids—these being built 
of stone and each with its little temple attached. 
There is also on the opposite bank of the Nile 
a huge assemblage of pyramids and temples 

-those of Nuri—about twenty- 


GROUP OF PYRAMIDS-——CAILLAUD 


record of his having added to the 
temple. He seems to have suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Egypt 
through his wife, and on the scarab 
in my possession he places, beside 
his own, the cartouche of Piankhi, 
an earlier king from whom she was 
possibly descended. 

The Nile Valley trends north- 
ward to Abu Hamed; the banks for 
many miles have not been explored, 
but doubtless will yield many me- 
morials of the historic and prehistoric 
times of this once thickly-peopled 
land. The next well-recorded field of pyra- 
mids and temples is found nearShendi. They 
form a remarkable group, as seen from the 
military railway. This region has been recently 
more generally known as Meroé, although it is 
possibly an offshoot from the original locality 
we have described above. Certainly the style 
of architecture of both localities is the same, 
and it appears that in many cases the same 
kings and queens are mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions and sculptures; but the pyramids were 
all royal tombs and must be those of differ- 
ent individuals. 

There are three separate groups of pyra- 
mids—nearly a hundred in all—at this second 


Meroé (now called Bakrawiyeh)—evidently of 


different ages. Lepsius thought he found one 
on the cartouche of Queen Candace, whose 
name is mentioned in the Acts, chapter viii. 
Nearly every pyramid has lost its top. There 
was an upper chamber in each, and as treas- 
ures had been found in one of them, doubtless 
they have all been injured by the search for 
booty. They are, however, still very interest- 
ing; each pyramid has its little temple, on the 
eastern side, and many of them are covered 
with inscriptions in the Meroitic text, with 
figures of kings and the stout queens so much 
admired in those decadent days of art. 

At Berlin is preserved the Ferlini treasure 





five, and at the Wady Gazal 
the remains of a fine Christian 
church—eighty by forty feet. The 
ruins of Taharqa’s temple, and, pos- 
sibly, his palace, are important. 
Many objects from them adorn the 
museum at Berlin, while Lord 
Prudhoe’s lions are in the British 
Museum. Taharqa was a pious 
restorer of temples all over Egypt. 
| obtained a fine scarab of his at 
fedinet Habu, where he left a 
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found here by the Italian traveler in 1834. 
It is of high artistic merit, more than 500 
objects principally of gold and silver jewelry. 
Ferlini wrote an intricate account of the treas- 
ure and its discovery. I obtained a transla- 
tion of it, which I have presented to Sir Regi- 
nald Wingate for the proposed museum at 
Khartoum, hoping to stimulate a desire to 
prevent the robberies of still existing hidden 
relics. The following is an extract from 
Ferlini’s account of his researches, from which 
it would seem that the queen for whom the 
pyramid was built was buried in the upper 
chamber: 


Dejected at our barren researches in the smaller 
yramids I determined, as a last resort, to try fora 
etter result in one of 

the larger ones stand- 
ing at the top of the 
hill, and decided to 
work upon the only one 
that remained intact. 
... It was formed of 
sixty-four steps... 
the whole height was 
twenty-six meters, and 
about forty-two meters 
on every side. I saw 
that the summit could 
easily be demolished, 
as it was already begin- 
ning to fall . . . there 
was soon room for other 
workmen. . . We 
could see through the 
hole that was opened 
into the hollow space 
holding certain objects. 
It was composed of 
roughly wrought 
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and silver rings by the hundred, adorned with 
enchased ornament and enamel. 

Lepsius considers that these pyramids prove 
the existence of a well-grounded empire for 
about a thousand years, till the land became 
Christian, in the second century a.pD., when, 
he considers, the capital was possibly moved 
elsewhere. Doubtless the ruins of a city are 
not far off toward the east. This region has 
its rainy season and traces have been found 
of extensive reservoirs for the storing of water. 

At Naga, about a hundred miles farther 
south, there are several remarkable groups of 
ancient buildings, but no pyramids. Some 
of these structures seem to be of Greco- 
Roman style, but the greater number imitate 

Egyptian architec- 
ture, generally on a 
small scale. They 
are covered with 
sculptures fast wear- 
ing away, and with 
numerous inscrip- 
tions in Meroitic 
hieroglyphs. It is 
strange to find 
pseudo-classical ar- 
chitecture farther 
south than the 
Greeks or Romans 
penetrated, as far as 
isrecorded. Lepsius 
found Greek inscrip- 
tions both here and 
at Soba, on the Blue 





stones. After the 
larger stones which 
covered the upper 
story ‘were removed, 
we discovered a long square space formed by the 
stones of the steps of the four side walls, about 
five feet high, and six or seven long. The first 
thing that met our eyes was a large body covered 
with white cotton cloth or byssus, which crumbled 
to pieces at the first touch, and underneath this a 
bier or litter of wood, quadrilateral, supported on 
four smooth cylindrical legs, its balustrade formed 
of a number of pieces of wood placed alternately, 
a large and a small, and representing sym- 
bolical figures—lotus flower, urzus,etc. Under this 
bier were found the vases which contained the 
precious objects wrapped in woven cloth. There 
were four vases and a semicircular cup—these were 
all made of a kind of bronze. In the center 
of the pyramid was a niche formed of three 
stones. When these were removed I saw some 
objects wrapped in cloth. These proved to be 
two bronze vases, perfect, of elegant shape and 
workmanship. 

Then follows an elaborate description of the 
treasure—necklaces, bracelets, armlets, gold 
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Nile beyond Khar- 
toum. 

It takes a long 
time to restore a country that has been devas- 
tated by fanaticism, denuded of population, 
and has, at very best, few natural resources. 
But much has been done, and Lord Cromer 
expresses his confidence in the ultimate result. 
Already the Sudanese Government has 
organized the best express train service in 
Africa from Halfa to Khartoum. As the 
arrangements for visiting the monuments are 
gradually perfected, hotels and rest-houses 
can be established at points now unsupplied 
with accommodations for tourists. When 
this time comes no doubt the trains de luxe 
will be much more used by strangers. At 
present the only place to visit is Khartoum, 
which, at most, occupies only afew days. 
When the programme of interesting places is 
gradually filled up, there will be plenty of 
tourists. 


PYRAMIDS OF 
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The Flight of Hyacinth 


By 





Onoto Watanna 











The following story is an episode from the body of 
Onoto Watanna’s new novel of Japanese life, The 
Heart of Hyacinth,* an exquisite story of heart in- 
terest. Hyacinth, whois really an American girl who 
has been reared by a Japanese woman, learns that 
her father whom she has never seen and for whom 
she has consequently 
little feeling, is coming 
to take her’ away. In 
grief at leaving her foster 
mother, the Japanese 
woman, she runs away 
to the hills and hides. 

Komazawa, her foster 
brother, who has just 
returned from England, 
hastens to search for the 


girl. 

It was nearly mid- 
night when Kom- 
azawa passed along 
the shore of Matsu- 
shima and began to 
climb toward the 
tombs. He knew every 
inch of the land. 
Unlike poor, wander- 
ing Hyacinth, he 
passed steadily ahead 
without the slightest 
hesitation. He had 
reached the small cliff 
path which led to the 
great Daterock cav- 
ern. Now he was 
before the rock itself. 

Without pausing an 
instant, holding the 
lighted lantern he 
carried above his 
head, he entered the 
cavern beneath the 
rock. Every inch of 
the ground within he 
examined, feeling 
about with his hands 
in the darkened 
corners where his lan- 
tern could not penetrate. Over and over the 
same ground he went, fear urging him forward. 


*The Heart of Hyacinth, Onoto Watanna, N. Y., Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. Copyright, 1903, by Harper & Brothers. 
All rights reserved. 


When the certainty that she was not within 
the cavern forced itself upon him, his 
shaking frame testified to his agitation. 
He had been so certain that the girl would 
come here. This was the great secret cave 
he himself had shown 
to her, where they had 
spent their childhood 
together, in defiance 
of the mild remon- 
strance of the temple 

priests. 

Very slowly 
Koma _ crawled 
out the cavern. The 
lantern he set upon 
the ground at the 
mouth of the cave. 
Then he stood still, 
uncertain what to do, 
a great déspair coming 
upon him. 

Only a few paces 
away, he knew, were 
other tombs and 
caverns, but these were 
built in the slanting 
cliffs, down which no 
maiden could have 
gone in safety. Of 
them he would not 
think. He dared not 
look at them, lest he 
become dizzy with 
horror. And so 
Komazawa raised 
his face upward 
to the sky, just as 
Hyacinth had done. 

Then he saw, far up 
above his head, some- 
thing dark and still 
outstretched upon the 
surface of the rock. 
He caught his breath, 

then covered his mouth with his hands lest 
a cry escape him. Slowly and carefully he 
climbed up to the surface of the _ rock. 
A moment, on its edge, he paused irresolute, 
then crept on his knees toward the sleeping girl. 


now 
from 
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For a long time he knelt in a rapt silence 
beside her, 
her face. 

She was slumbering as calmly as a child, 
and her upturned face, with the moon-rays 
upon it, was wondrously, ethereally beautiful. 


his entranced, upon 


eyes fixed, 


Awed, reverential, Koma gazed upon the 
picture, then soundlessly he crept back to 
the edge of the rock and clambered down. 
Once more he stood on the ground below. 
His face had a strange, strained expression, 
and in his eyes gleamed a new light. 

‘IT cannot awaken her,”’ he said to himself, 
‘‘and oh, ve gods! how beautiful she has grown!”’ 
* * * 2 2 x + * 2 

For a time he stood there without moving, 
plunged in reverie. Then his eyes, wandering 
mechanically toward the bay, fell on a series 
of lights on the shore below. They were one 
behind the other, and swung back and forth. 
In an instant he recognized them. The next 
moment he had thrust his own light into the 
cavern. 

‘They will not come this way,” he assured 
himself. ‘*This ancient path is little known 
save to the priests. Yet—if they should!”’ 

He clinched his hands tensely at his sides 
and stood off a few paces, looking up at the top 
of the rock. 

“Tt is very high up, and—they might not 
see. As I did—they might pass by.” 

He leaned far over, straining his eyes to 
pierce through the shadows beneath. Thé 
lights below flashed a moment from out some 
foliage, disappeared behind some ‘rocks, re- 
appeared again, and then plunged into a 
forest path which led, Koma knew, far from 
his present position. 

He heaved a great sigh of relief. 

‘Ah, it is well—well,”’ he said; “‘ yet, never- 
theless, I must watch—I must guard her.”’ 


With stealing step morning crept up on 
Matsushima. The sky had scarcely paled to 
a slumberous gray ere the soft, yellow streaks 
of the sun shot upward in the east, tinting all 
the land with its glow. The morning star was 
poised on high, as though lingering to watch 
the sun’s awakening. 
out into the vapor. 

Hyacinth stirred on her strange couch, her 
eyelashes quivered sleepily against her cheeks. 
One little hand opened a moment, then 
clutched the dew-wet moss. The touch of 
the unfamiliar grass against her hand startled 
her, and the girl opened her eyes. They 
looked upward at the softly bluing sky. A 








Then, softly, it twinkled ° 
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breeze of morning swept across her brow, mov- 
ing a little truant curl. She sat up and stared 
about her wonderingly. Then remembrance 
coming to her, she sat still, silently watching 
the sunrise. For some moments she remained 
in this absorbed silence. Then mechanically 
she raised her hands to her head and sought to 
smooth the soft hair that the breeze had ruffled. 

‘“* How still it is!’’ she said. Then, a moment 
after, “‘Heu! the rock is so hard, and it is 
chilly.”” She shivered. 

Then, moving along the rock, she came to 
the edge and began to clamber down. There 
were clefts in the rock which Koma had cut as 
a boy, and she had no difficulty in descending. 
She dropped to the ground as lightly as a bird. 
Turning about, a sudden little cry escaped her 
lips. 

She stood as if rooted to the ground, regard- 
ing with dilated eyes the figure before her. 
He did not speak. His eyes were upon her 
face, and he was watching her startled ex- 
pression with an eager glance. Then she tooka 
step towards him, holding out both her hands. 

‘“Komazawa!”’ she cried. ‘It is you!”’ 

He did not touch her outstretched hands, 
and she shrank back as if struck. 

“You, too!’’ she said, and her hand sought 
her head bewilderedly. 

““T too?” he repeated, stupidly. 

‘“Yes,’’ she cried. ‘‘I understand why you 
are here, why you do not speak to me and 
embrace me as of old. Ah, it is all very plain.” 

‘‘What is very plain?’’ he asked, still keep- 
ing his distance from her. 

‘Why you are here. They have sent you 
to find me, to give me over to those strangers. 
It is cruel, cruel!’’ she cried, covering her face 
with her hands. 

‘It is not true!”’ he cried, going to her and 
taking her hands from her face and holding 
them closely in his own. 

She did not seek to release them, but per- 
mitted them to remain passively in his, as she 
looked up into his face through her tears. 

“Tt is not true,’’ he repeated, softly. 

‘““Yet you were not glad to see me,” she 
said, tremulously. 

‘‘Ah, but I was,’’ he replied, in the same 
soft, subtle voice which, somehow, vaguely 
thrilled her. 

‘“You did not speak to me.”’ 

‘Your face—your sudden appearance—- 
startled me; I could not speak for a moment,”’ 
he said. 

“Yet even now,” she said, catching her 
breath, ‘‘you do not embrace me.”’ 
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He dropped her hands 
slowly and drew back a pace. 

“It would not be right— 
now,” he said, huskily. 

‘I do not understand, ’’she 
said. ‘‘Have we not always 
embraced each other?’”’ 

‘‘We were children before,’ 
he said, ‘‘ but now—embraces 
are for—for lovers only.”’ 

She looked at him a long 
moment in wondering silence, 
a slow, pink glow spreading 
gradually over herface. Then 
she repeated, slowly, almost 
falteringly: 

‘* For—for lovers!”’ 

He turned his eyes away 
from her face. She put a timid 
hand upon his arm. 

“Yet,’’ she said, ‘‘ Yama- 
shiro Yoshida was my lover, 
and—and we did not embrace.”’ 

“Ah, no, thank the 
Heavens!” he cried, impetu- 
ously, again possessing him- 
self of her hands. ‘* You 
were safe from such things 
here, little one. Yet you have 
much to learn—much, and I 
”" His eyes became 
purple and his chin squared 
in strong resolution. ‘I’m 
going to teach you,”’ he said. 

“Teach me?’’ she faltered. 
“What will you teach me?”’ 

“The meaning of love,’’ he 
said, the words escaping him 
as if he could not control them. 

“You will be my lover?” 
she said, timid wonder in her 
eves, 

He could not speak for 
some moments. Then—— 

‘‘Ah, what have I been saying? Little one, 
you do not know, you cannot dream of the 
extent of your owninnocence. I would be less 
than man if your words did not pierce my 
heart and thrill my whole being. Yet I am 
not altogether selfish—no—though I have 
spent years of my life among those who were so. 

vill not take advantage of the little one. She 

all have every opportunity her birth, her 
heauty, demands. You will go with your 

ther, Hyacinth. Nay, do not interrupt me. 
will be for your good. You must see this 
her world, to which you rightfully belong. 


’ 


, 


“HE KNELT IN A RAPT SILENCE BESIDE HER”’ 


Then when you have come to years of woman- 
hood you can decide for yourself.”’ 

“IT am already a woman,” she said, tremu- 
lously. 

“Only a child—a little girl,’”’ he said softly; 
‘“‘a poor little one who has been imprisoned so 
long she has come to believe her own cage is 
gilded, and will not take her freedom when the 
doors are opened.”’ 

Earnestly she looked into his face. 

‘*And if I go to the West country, you, too, 
will go with me, will you not, Koma?” 

He shook his head, smiling sadly. 

‘‘No; I would not have the right.” 
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‘I will not go, then,’’ she said, simply. ‘‘If 
they should force me I can be as brave as 
others. I would take my life.” 

‘No, you would not do so, for then you 
would break our hearts.” 

““Yet you have no pity for mine,” she said, 
near to tears now. 

‘Poor little heart!’’ he whispered, tenderly. 

After a moment she inquired, quietly: 

“‘And did you come with my august parent, 
then?”’ 

“‘On the same steamer—yes. 
accidental meeting.” 

“Ah, then you did not come back for the 
purpose of helping them?”’ 

‘‘No, I had another purpose. I came to 
break your betrothal with Yamashiro Yoshida.”’ 

‘*Well, they have saved you that trouble,” 
she said, sighing. . 

He regarded her keenly. : 

‘‘Why do you sigh? You have regrets?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “for if they had not 
cast me off I could have remained in Japan. 
Now—” Her voice faltered and she turned 
her head away. 

‘‘Now?”’ he repeated. 

‘‘ Ah, yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I begin to see there is 
nothing else to be done. I am resigned.”’ 

‘* You are resigned,”’ he repeated, disappoint- 
ment showing in his transparent face. 

““Yes,”’ she said, with a fleeting upward 
glance at his face. 

She suddenly laughed quite merrily. 

‘‘Come,”’ she said, “let us go home. I 
must humbly submit myself to the august will 
of my honorable parent.” 

Koma said never a word. Manlike, he was 
regretting his late words of advised self- 
sacrifice. 


It was an 


It was a slow pilgrimage homeward that 
these two young people made, for they stopped 
at every familiar place on the hills and by the 


bay that they had known as children. And, 
like children, they dipped their faces in the 
shining water of the little brook that wound 
its way around the hills and fell in a tiny 
waterfall below into the bay. 

The girl, whose heart had been so heavy 
for days with the thought of leaving her home, 
now with the lightheartedness of a child 
seemed to have forgotten all her troubles and 
to revel in the joy of living. 

But a gentle melancholy was upon Komaza- 
wa. It was with something of reproach that 
he answered the merry chatter of his com- 
panion. 





THE FLIGHT OF HYACINTH 


‘““Yonder,’’ she said, pointing across the bay, 
while her long sleeve, falling back, disclosed 
her soft, dimpled arm, ‘‘is the naked island, 
Hadakajima. See, it is not changed at all, 
Koma. Do you remember those times when 
you would carry me on your shoulder and 
step from rock to rock in the bay until you had 
reached Hadakajima?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, watching her eyes. 

She looked up at him sideways, then drooped 
her lashes downward. 

‘““You would not do the same to-day?”’ she 
said. 

‘““You are not the same—child,”’ he replied. 

‘‘ Ah, no,’”’ she sighed. ‘‘ I am changed, alas!” 

“Why ‘alas’?”’ 

‘‘The change does not please you,”’ she said. 

‘“‘Ah, but it does.” 

‘“Yet you were kinder to me then.”’ 

He did not reply. She raised her face. 

“Ts it not so?”’ 

‘“‘Perhaps,”’ he replied. 

“Then you must have loved me more then,” 
she said. 

‘‘No, that is not true.’’ 

“No? Do you still love me, then.” 

“‘I cannot answer you,’ he said. ‘‘If I 
were to tell you my heart you would not 
believe me, because you would not under- 
stand.” 

‘“‘Ah, but I would, indeed,” she said, softly. 

“You are innocent,’ he said, regarding her 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘but you are a coquette by 
nature.”’ 

*“What is that?’’ 

““One who makes a jest of love.” 

‘‘And what is love?”’ 

‘‘Your heart will tell you some day.” 

‘“Yet I would have your heart tell me now.”’ 

‘“‘Love is a rosy pain of the heart.” 

“*Then I do not feel it,’’ she said, stretching 
out her little, pink fingers over her heart, 
‘“‘for mine thrills and beats with joyous palpi- 
tations. Yet’’—she looked up at him serious- 
ly—‘‘ perhaps that, too, is another of the moods 
of this love.” 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ he said. ‘‘ Love is capricious.” 

Hyacinth sighed and looked out wistfully 
across the bay. 

“It is a strange word,”’ she said, vaguely. 

‘Yes, strange,’ he said. ‘‘I have lived 
years in England, but I had to return to 
Nippon to learn its meaning.” 

‘“Yet you have been back but a day,” she 
said, tremulously. 

‘‘And love is born in a moment,”’ he whis- 
pered, and took her hand softly in his own. 
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The American Sculptor’s Widened Field 
Edward 


By 








Hale Brush 








Not many years ago one could count on the 
fingers the names of living American sculptors 
of national reputation. It was not so with the 
painters. Nor is it so any longer with the 
sculptors. The field for the sculptor in this 
country has greatly widened. There is more 
call for the work of his variety of genius, 
his talent and skill having come into greater 
demand and there is greater remuneration for 
his services. As a 
consequence of this 
opportunity, more 
American young men 
are taking up sculp- 
ture as a profession, 
while foreign artists 
are coming to this 
country, evidently in 
the belief that it may 
afford a more inviting 
field for the practice 
of the sculptor’s art 
than the Old World 
of to-day. 

It becomes therefore 
interesting to inquire 
what has brought 
about this condition. 
Why have we so sud- 
denly, as it were, dis- 
covered that there are 
other places for such 
works of art besides 
the museum and the 
art gallery? The 
answer tothis question 
may embrace a num- 
ber of reasons. I do 
not presume to state 
them all, but merely 
advert to some facts 
which suggest their own conclusions in this con- 
nection. Of course, it is a well recognized fact 
that the American people, as a _ whole, 
especially in the great centers of population, 
are giving much more attention to the 
cultivation of art in all its branches 
than did Americans of a generation ago. 
This is a natural result of the strides 
made in material prosperity. All new com- 
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munities must struggle first with the stern 
problem of existence. Later comes a period 
when a greater proportion of attention can be 
given to esthetic subjects, to the gratification 
of taste, and to the love of beauty that is 
inherent in all in greater or lesser degree. Many 
believe that the American nation has now 
reached such a period of development. At 
any rate, art in all its various forms is feeling 
the impetus of an 
interest manifested 
in many ways. The 
activity in what is 
called ‘‘applied art;’’ 
the building of homes, 
of public edifices, 
of business structures 
which, from the archi- 
tectural standpoint, 
are artistic; the organ- 
ization of societies 
for the beautification 
of cities, and the 
increase in the use 
of sculptural decora- 
tions on buildings and 
in parks or private 
grounds, and of mural 
decorations are all 
but different ways in 
which the growing love 
of the beautiful and 
essentially artistic ex- 
presses itself among 
the American people. 

For a long time 
there seemed to be in 
this country an 
impassable chasm 
between the allied 
- arts of sculpture and 
architecture. That chasm appears now to have 
been bridged. Architecture and sculpture 
are going hand in hand, as they have for 
centuries in the Old World, but as they did 
not for various reasons in this country until 
a comparatively recent period. 

The catalogue of the Architectural League 
of New York contains the imprint of the 
society’s seal, which represents a female figure 
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seated in front of a classic temple. The most 
conspicuous thing in the design is the sculp- 
tured figure. This is significant, and one is 
not surprised to find that the society has a 
large number of sculptors in its membership, 
a fact which indicates the intimate relation 
that has come to exist between the two 
sister professions of architecture and sculpture. 

Perhaps this intimate relation would have 
come about anyway in the natural course of 
events, but there is no doubt that such a 
result was hastened by the holding of the 
great international expositions, beginning with 
that of Chicago. The Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 was almost entirely barren of sculp- 
tural decoration and the architecture of its 
buildings was almost ridiculous in character 





as compared with the noble structures whic) 
the architects have since designed for suc! 
expositions as those of Chicago and Buffal. 

and which are now fast becoming realizatio 

on the grounds of the next World’s Fair. 
the greatest of all, which is soon to be held at 
St. Louis. 

Architects and sculptors agree in ascribin 
to a large extent the increased demand 
for the sculptor’s art which has been so 
significant a development of the last five or 
ten years to the influence of the combination 
of sculptural and architectural effects at the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. That was 
an object lesson. The sculptural decorations 
there displayed on so magnificent a scale were a 
revelation to millions who never saw what 
genius of a similar character had accomplished 
in the Old World. They not only inspired 
the multitudes for the time being and aided 
immeasurably in the creation of artistic 
sentiment, but they showed what might be 
done to beautify the communities of the land 
permanently by bringing sculpture to the aid 
of architecture. The same was true at Buffalo, 
where, owing to the advance which had been 
made since the Chicago Fair, it was possible 
to carry out a much more complete and har- 
monious sculptural scheme. It is significant 
that there are over eighty artists engaged 
on the monumental and architectural sculp- 
ture for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
A few years ago one could not have found 
that number of sculptors of ability and repu- 
tation in all the length and breadth of the 
land. Now the opportunities for the sculptor 
are such that many young men of artistic 
aspirations are taking up this pursuit who 
formerly would not have been encouraged 
in the attempt to earn a livelihood by following 
their inclinations in this direction. Much 
must be set down to the credit of the Exposi- 
tions for this help in bringing such a condition 
about. 

As recent illustrations of the use of sculpture 
in the adornment of public buildings and 
business structures, one may cite the Appellate 
Court Building, Madison Square, New York, 
with its sculpture symbolic of the different 
functions of the law, by French, Niehaus, 
Bitter, Bissell, Adams, Martiny, Ruckstuhl, 
Lopez, and others; the Exchange Court 
Building, with its heroic bronze statues of 
Hudson, Clinton, Stuyvesant and Wolfe, by 
J. Massey Rhind; the Farmers’ Deposit 
National Bank, Pittsburg, with symbolic 
figures representing Colonization, Mining, Elec- 
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ity, etc., by the same sculptor; and the 
ommercial Trust Building, Jersey City, with 

ilpture by Charles Albert Lopez. 

[he most notable of such instances, no 
oubt, is the new Pennsylvania State Capitol, 
with its elaborate sculptural decorations to 
cost $300,000, the execution of which has been 
intrusted to George Grey Barnard. 

As an instance of the patronage of the 
sculptor’s art by the wealthy Americans of 
to-day may be mentioned J]. Pierpont Morgan’s 
commission to Andrew O’Connor to carry’ out 
an elaborate sculptural scheme for the private 
library building: which this multi-millionaire 
is to erect for the housing of his literary and 
artistic treasures. Other instances of the 
manner in which the captains of industry of 
20th Century America are contributing to the 
encouragement of this branch of art are the 
work for Biltmore and other Vanderbilt 
residences by Karl Bitter, and for the Elbridge 
T. Gerry mansion in New York by Isidore 
Konti, also the fountain by Mr. Konti for 
Greystone, the estate of Samuel Untermeyer 
at Yonkers, a place rendered historic by its 
having once been the residence of the late 
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Gov. Samuel J.. Tilden. Another notable 
instance of the employment of the sculptor’s 
art in decoration of the grounds of a private 
estate is the garden at Georgian Court, owned 
by George J. Gould, Lakewood, N. J. This 
estate is notable not simply as the residence 
of a Gould, but asa home where the genius of 
architect and sculptor have combined to 
gratify and inspire in the same way that 
such talents working in combination on the 
buildings and grounds of our great Expositions 
have done. The garden contains a fountain 
and other sculptural decorations by J. Massey 
Rhind. 

Some praiseworthy sculptural decorations 
for religious edifices have recently been 
executed, which illustrate how the art of 
sculpture is now being used by the Church in 
this country to a degree not thought of 
before to dignify and adorn the temples of 
Christianity and to commemorate the good 
deeds of those who have passed from the 
Church Militant to the Church Triumphant. 
The Astor historical sculpture for Trinity 
Church, New York, done a decade ago, was a 
notable step in this direction. Much praise 
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has recently been bestowed upon the statuary 
done by Andrew O’Connor for St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York, work which has 
undoubtedly brought this young sculptor 
enduring fame. > 

The pulpit of All Angels’ Church, New York, 
by Karl Bitter, is a further example of the eccle- 
siastical use of sculpture in this country, while 
the same artist’s work for the memorial to 
Henry Villard illustrates the growing use of 
the talents of sculptors of first rank in monu- 
mental work of this nature. 


which much has been expended for sculptural 
decorations. American municipalities seem 
only to have begun to awaken to the oppor- 
tunities existing for dignifying structures for 
civic use by means of statuary, and thus 
emphasizing in a symbolic way their purpose 
and meaning. Who can doubt that by so 
elevating the architectural character of our 
public buildings we would elevate our ideals 
and standards of civic life? 

The use of sculpture on a large scale in the 
decoration of buildings, etc., makes necessary 
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Europe affords countless specimens of build- 
ings for municipal purposes ornate with 
sculpture, like the Town Hall of Louvain, 
Belgium, built in the middle of the r5th 
Century in the Gothic style of architecture. 
The Parliament buildings at Budapest, Hun- 
gary, have sculptural adornments said to have 
cost $2,000,000. The new Reichstag-Gebaude 
in Berlin and the Sieges Allee in the same city, 
are other striking illustrations, while even 
such comparatively small cities as Antwerp 
and Frankfurt have public buildings upon 
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the employment of skilled workmen in the 
enlargement of the designs of the sculptors 
to the size required for the purpose in hand. 
In the case of statuary for an exposition like 
that now building at St. Louis the vast amount 
of work has to be done in a comparatively 
short time, and the workshop where the 
sculpture is built up from the models of the 
individual artists makes a very busy and 
interesting, as well as picturesque, scene. 
Although this scene reminds one of a very odd 
kind of factory, it must not be supposed that 
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QUADRIGA OVER ENTRANCE TO LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


the creation of the sculpture in this way is 
deleterious to art. The inventions of latter 
years have done away with much of the 
arduous labor connected with producing large 
figures. But the same inspirations as of old 
must be sought by the artist in the creation 
of the clay models from which the larger 
figures are afterward made. 

The sculptor transfers the ideal of his 
imagination into the form of a clay model in 
the picturesque seclusion of his own studio. 
The large figure or group is achieved in part 
by means of mechanical inventions which need 
not in any way detract from the artistic 
character of the composition. 

When figures in plaster are to be made on 
a large scale, as in the case of an Exposition, 


the task is facilitated by the use of a pointing, 


machine for such work, which is the device of 
a young Brooklyn sculptor, Robert T. Payne. 
The clay model of the sculptor is first cast in 
plaster and then taken to the workshop, where, 
by the use of this machine, the large figure is 
made, the workmen employed for the purpose 
taking the plaster model as their copy and 


making an exceedinyly accurate reproduction. 


of the original, and a figure three or four times 
its size. It would be impossible to accomplish 
the task of creating the decorative sculpture 
for such an Exposition as that at St. Louis in 
the time at hand were it not for the aid of 
mechanical inventions, especially the pointing 
machine. No such machine had been devised 
for staff work at the time of the Chicago Fair, 
and the measurements of enlarging and 
building up the figures had to be made by 
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hand. This required much more time and the 
services of a much larger number of men than 
would be needed now for the same work. 
The pointing machine was invented in time 
for use at the Pan-American Exposition, and 
because of this fact it was possible to provide 
for that Exposition almost asmuch monumental 
sculpture as the Chicago Fair had, with an 
expenditure of a much smallersum. Since the 
Pan-American, workmen have acquired greater 
skill in the use of this machine and in other 
processes connected with the: making of 
plaster figures, so that the sculptures for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition will be better 
reproductions of the original models than 
could be made heretofore. 

Most of the men so employed in the work- 
shop are young artists or students, and to 
many the eight dollars a day paid for this class 
of work is quite an assistance along the more 
or less rough pathway of progress toward a 
successful artistic career. Many an artist whose 
name is now well known has found inspira- 
tion for the pursuit of the sculptor’s calling 
from work done in the enlargement of sculp- 
ture for the adornment of expositions. In 
other words, the expositions have not only 
been influential in widening the field for the 
sculptor in this country, but have been them- 
selves a training school for such artists. 

There are nearly a hundred men employed in 
various ways in this studio-workshop at Wee- 
hawken besides the eighty or more sculptors 
commissioned to execute the models of figures 
and groups which are here enlarged to the size 
desired for use at St. Louis. When the work 
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for the World’s Fair is done, doubtless other 
large artistic enterprises will call for their 
services. Public sentiment has now reached 
a point in this country where it demands 
sculpture in connection with all buildings of 
dignity and importance. If a new vank is to 
be built the directors 
note that a neigh- 
boring institution is 
dignified by its use, 
and instruct their 
architect not to leave 
such an important 
feature out of con- 
sideration. So with 
other buildings. 
Paris has adorned 
with sculpture its 
railway stations as 
well as its parks and 
boulevards and 
palaces. Why should 
not the great railway 
corporations of this 
country take the 
hint? The New York 
Central will have a 
great opportunity in 
building the magnifi- 
cent New Central 
Depot to set an 
example in this 
respect. One of the 
finest architectural 
and sculptural effects 
at the Pan-American 
Exposition was the 
entrance from the 
railroad station 
through the 
Propylea, with its 
Statues reproducing 
characters of 
antiquity. The chief 
portals of most 
modern cities are 
their railway sta- 
tions, and with the 
growth of the 
country in culture as 
| as wealth, these portals should become of 
character to impress the visitor with the 
ivnity and importance of the municipality he 
bout to enter. 

The Court of Honor at Chicago and the 
Court of Fountains at Buffalo were inspiring 
eximples of what may be done through the 
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union of sculpture and architecture to adorn 
in an ennobling manner the squares and parks 
and public buildings where great assemblages 
of people are accustomed to meet. At St. 
Louis the Cascades, with the Hall of Festivals, 
the Colonnade of States, and the Art Palace 
in the background, 
will furnish a spec- 
tacle whose beauty 
and magnificence 
will prompt the desire 
that such _ scenes 
might be not merely 
ephemeral and 
fleeting, but pre- 
served in permanent 
form for the con- 
tinual pleasure and 
inspiration of the 
people. It is doubt- 
less some such desire 
as this which has 
led the management 
of the famous 
people’s university 
on Chautauqua Lake 
to plan the construc- 
tion of a Model 
Chautauqua. This 
Model Chautauqua 
will be in outward 
aspect and in many 
features a permanent 
exposition, giving the 
same kind of object 
lessons year by year 
thet the great expo- 
sitions have fur- 
nished from time to 
time. The archi- 
tecture of the sum- 
mer city when it is 
reorganized and 
rebuilt will remind 
one of an exp)dsition. 
With its beautiful 
Water Gate, instead 
of the present un- 
sightly pier house, its 
Hall of Philosophy 
many other public 
dwellings reflecting 
architecture, 


BY ISIDORE KONTI 
in marble, and with 
structures and private 
the spirit of the exposition 
and employing the art of the sculptor in their 
adornment, it will seem that here indeed the 
lessons of Chicago, Paris, Buffalo and St. 
Louis have been well learned. 
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The following story is taken from Allen Kelly’s 
interesting book, Bears 1 Have Met and Others.* 
It is but one episode of many, all of which will prove 
delightful and interesting reading. 


What a bear may do under given circum- 
stances may be guessed with reasonable cer- 
tainty by one who has had experience, but it 
is not always safe to risk much on the accuracy 
of the guess. Bruin’s general nature is not to 
be depended upon in special cases. He has in- 
dividual characteristics and eccentricities and is 
subject to freaks, and these Vari- 
ations from the line of conduct 
which he is expected to follow 
are what make most 
of the trouble for peo- 
ple who are after his 
pelt. 


Siskiyou, never hesi- 
tates about going into 
a den in the winter to 
drive out a bear, pro- 
vided the cavern is 
wide enough to let the 
bear pa$s him. He 
takes a torch in his 
hand and stalks boldly 
in, because his experi- 
ence has made the 
proceeding seem per- 
fectly safe. 

‘‘All you’ve got to 
do,’’ says Morgan, ‘‘is 
to stand to one side 
and keep quiet, and 
the bear’ll just scoot 
by without noticing 
you. It’s the light that’s bothering him, and 
all he’s thinking about is getting out of that 
hole as fast ashe can. He don’t like the smoke 
and the fire, and he won’t pay any attention to 
anything else until he gets outside, but then 
you want to look out. He goes for the first 
live thing in sight when he’s clear of the cave 


and the smudge, and he don’t go very slow 


* Bears I Have Met—and Others. 
Drexel Biddle, Publisher. Copyright, 
All Rights Reserved. 
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A BULLY SADDLE BEAR 


either. Jim Brackett found that out over in 
Squaw Valley one day. He founda bear ina 
den, and built a fire at the mouth to smoke 
him out. The fire was burning rather slowly, 
Brackett thought, and he stood looking around 
and waiting for something to happen. While 
he had his back turned to the den something 
did happen, and it happened dog-gone sudden. 
That fire was plenty fast enough for the bear, 
and the old cuss came out without waiting to 
be choked. He came out galleycahoo, and the 
first thing he saw was Brackett 
leaning on his gun and waiting 
for the show to begin. He just 
grabbed Brackett by 
the back of the neck 
and slammed him 
around through the 
manzanita brush like 
a dog shaking a 
groundhog. Brackett 
told me that he never 
felt so surprised and 
hurt in his life. He 
hadn’t cal’lated on 
that bear coming out 
for a good two min- 
utes more; but mebbe 
the bear had stronger 
objections to smoking 
than Brackett knew. 
If it hadn’t been for 
Brackett’s little cur 
dog, that he supposed 
wasn’t fit for nothing 
but barking at chip- 
munks, I reckon the 
bear would have 
chawed and thumped the life out of him. The 
cur seemed to tumble to the situation right 
away, and he went for the bear’s heels in good 
shape. It generally takes time and a few 
knockout cuffs from bear’s paw to teach a dog 
that there’s two ends to a bear and only one of 
them safe to tackle, but that little ornery kiyi 
knew it from the start. If there’s anything a 
bear can’t stand, it’s a dog nipping his heels, 
and when the cur began snapping at his hind 
legs and yelping, he lost interest in Brackett 
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and attended to the disturbance in the rear. 
The little cuss was cute and spry enough to 
keep out of his reach, though, and he made 
such a nuisance of himself, without doing any 
serious damage of course, that the bear got 
disgusted with the whole performance and 
hiked out through the brush. Brackett was 
hurt too badly to follow him or to fire a gun, 
and it was two months before he was able to 
get around. But he wouldn’t have sold that 
little scrub cur for all the money he ever 
saw.” 

Budd Watson, who used to hunt and trap on 
the Pitt River and the McCloud, had an adven- 
ture with a bear that didn’t conduct his part 
of the hunt according to Hoyle. Budd and 
Joe Mills tracked a big Cinnamon to a den in 
the mountains near the McCloud and built a 
big smudge to smoke him out. The wind blew 
the wrong way to drive the smoke in, and so 
Budd took a torch and went after the bear, 
leaving Mills on guard outside. Like Morgan 


Clark, he knew the bear would pass him head 
down and make for the open air without delay, 
and he wasn’t afraid. When the bear got up 
with a growl at the appearance of the torch 
and started for the exit, Budd quietly stepped 
aside and gave him room to pass, but the Cin- 


namon developed individuality in an unexpect- 
ed direction and made a grab for Budd’s right 
leg as he passed. Budd threw his leg up to 
avoid the grab, lost his balance and fell flat on 
top of the bear. Instinctively he caught hold 
of the thick fur on the bear’s hind quarters 
with both hands, still holding the torch in his 
right but dropping his gun, and winding his 
legs about the bear’s body he rode out into the 
daylight before he hardly knew what had 
happened. 

Mills was ready to shoot when the bear ap- 
peared, but seeing his partner riding the game, 
he was too much surprised to take the brief 
chance offered at the bear’s head, and in an- 
other instant it was too late. To fire after the 
pair had passed was too dangerous, as he might 
hit the rider instead of the steed. The Cinna- 
mon, in his first panic, plunged wildly down 
the hill, trying to shake off his strange burden, 
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and went so rapidly that Budd was afraid to 
let go. But Budd’s principal fear was that the 
bear would recover his presence of mind and 
turn upon him, and his game was to keep the 
beast on the jump as long as he could, trusting 
to chance for a way out of the scrape. 

The torch, made of rags soaked in oil, was 
still blazing in his right hand. Taking a 
firmer grip with his legs and a good hold just 
above the tail with his teeth, he applied the 
torch tothe bear’srump. This application and 
the hair-raising yells of Mills, who was plung- 
ing along madly in the wake, caused an aston- 
ishing burst of speed, and the Cinnamon thund- 
ered through the brush like a runaway locomo- 
tive on a down grade, with such lurches and 
rolls and plunges that Budd dropped his torch 
and hung on, tooth and nail, for dear life. 

The unfeeling Mills was taking a frivolous 
view of the case by this time, and as he strode 
rapidly along behind, losing ground at every 
jump, however, he encouraged Budd and the 
bear alternately with flippant remarks: ‘‘ Stick 
to him, Budd! Whoaouw! Go it bar!” 
‘*You’re the boss bar-buster, old man. Can’t 
buck you off!’ ‘‘Whoopee Hellitylarrup!” 
‘‘Who’s bossing that job, Budd; you or the 
bar?” ‘‘Say Budd, goin’ ter leave me here? 
Give a feller aride, won’t ye?”’ ‘‘Hi-yi; that’s 
a bully saddle bar!” 

But Budd was waiting for a chance to dis- 
mount, and as the bear rose to leap a big log 
in his path, Budd let go all holds and slid head 
first to the ground. He bumped his forehead 
and skinned his nose on a rock. His legs and 
back were scratched and torn by the brush, his 
clothes were in tatters, and he was almost sea- 
sick from the lurching motion of his steed. 

Mills came up roaring with laughter. He 
thought it was the funniest thing he ever had 
seen in his life. But Budd was not a man of 
much humor and he failed to appreciate the 
ridiculous features of the adventure. He got 
up slowly, ruefully brushed away the blood and 
dirt from his face, and solemnly and method- 
ically gave Joe Mills the most serious and mat- 
ter-of-fact licking that a man/ever ‘got in this 
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WHAT’S THE USE? ST.NICHOLAS DOGS AND THEIR GROWTH BALTIMORE NEWS 


THINGS 


What’s the use o’ growin’ up? 

You can’t paddle with your toes 

In a puddle; you can’t yell 

When you're feelin’ extra well. 

Why, every feller knows 

A grown-up can’t let loose. 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


II 


What’s the use 0” growin’ up? 

When I’m big I don’t suppose} 

Explorin’ would be right 

In a neighbor’s field at night— 

I won’t like to get my clo’es 

All watermelon juice. 

I don’t want to be no’older— 
What’s the use? 


III 


What’s the use 0’ growin’ up? 
You couldn’t ride the cow, 

An’ the rabbits an’ the pig 
Don’t like you ’cause you're big 
I’m comfortublest now. 

P’r’aps I am a goose: 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


IV 


What’s the use 0’ growin’ up? 

When yer growed, why, every day 

You just have to be one thing. 

I’m a pirate, er a king, 

Er a cow-boy—I can play 

That I’m anything I choose. 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


McCLURE’S 


Grown people do not seem to know 


Things happen of themselves; 


That books walk off just when you want them, 


And jars fall down from shelves. 


How did my damson jam get here? 


The bloodhound, he grows all to jaws— 
The deerhound grows to feet; 

The reindeer grows to ribs because 
The lean dog is most fleet. 

The pug dog grows to grace the hall— 
The house dog grows to grates; 

The dachshund doesn’t grow at all— 
He only elongates. 


BALLADS OF BAD BABIES... .HARRY P. TABER....NEW YORK LIFE 


I. 


Little Izzy Izzenheimer 
Thought he’d be a steeple climber. 
Climbed ’way up St. Peter’s steeple, 
Then fell off and killed some people. 
Broke the -e-r off his name; 
Wasn’t that the nicest game? 

Papa got there just in time 

To pick up Izzy Izzenheim. 


K. 


Little"Katie Katzenjammer 

Saw an axe and saw a hammer; 

Saw her lovely Auntie Sadie 

Sitting underneath a shady 

Tree upon a little hummock; 

Went and sawed her in the stummock. 
When her auntie saw the hammer. 
She licked Katie Katzenjammer. 


M 


Little Mandy Mennypenny 

Saw her angel brother Benny 

Eating up a lot of candy, 

Went and got a hatchet handy, 

Cut square off the head of Benny, 

Little Benny Mennypenny. 
Don’t you wish that you were Mandy 
And could have all Benny’s candy? 


Howard Arthur Spitzenmiller 

Trid to be a lady killer; 

Saw a lady in a house, 

Crept up still as any mouse; 

Took a gun and shot her dead. 

“That will do for one,” he said. 
Wasn’t Howard Spitzenmiller 
Just the swiftest lady killer? 


I put it on the topmost shelf.” r. 
It’s very simple to understand, 


It climbed down by itself. Uncle Thomas Townsend Tyler 


Built a great big engine biler. 

I cannot keep things in their place, ong + sped Tommy used to play 
However hard I try In his uncle’s shop all day. 

They hide themselves or break themselves, Once he went and got some water; 

To unknown corners betake themselves. Put it where he hadn’t oughter; 
Of course you never see them do it, Got up steam and bust the biler. 
For things are very sly. That’s the last of Tommy Tyler. 
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Left-Handedness and Left-Sidedness 


By Professor Cesare Lombroso * 




















As is universally known, we use the right 
hand very much more commonly than the 
left, the number of persons who are more agile 
with the left hand being comparatively small. 
They are ordinarily found among women, 
children, and savages. and they were more 
numerous in ages past than they are now. 
Much has been written of these persons, but 
as no one has heretofore tried to determine 
their frequency by means of statistics, I 
decided to undertake that task with the aid of 
my friend, Professor Marro. 

Amongst 1,029 operatives and soldiers I 
found a proportion of 4 per cent. in men and 
5 to 8 per cent. in women. Among lunatics 
the proportions are not much different. On 
the other hand, studying a certain number of 
criminals, the quota of left-handedness was 
found more than tripled in men, 13 per cent.. 
and nearly quintupled in women, 22 per cent. 
Some particular kinds of criminals. however, 
as, for example, swindlers, offered me again a 
much greater proportion, 33 per cent.. while 
murderers and ravishers give less—from g to 
10 per cent. At all events, this is a new 
characteristic, which connects criminals with 
savages. and differentiates them from sane 
people as well as lunatics. 

As appetite comes in eating (according to 
the proverb), so, once in the midst of these 
first discoveries, I wished to see if I could not 
go farther in my researches. Until now, I 
thought, left-handedness only has been studied. 
Would it not be worth the trouble to search 
if there be not, also, what one may call ‘‘left- 
sidedness”’ as applied to the senses—that is, 
if there be not men who have a greater sensi- 
bility on the left than on the right side? With 
this idea I instituted a kind of physiological 
surveillance over a number of my friends and 
colleagues, and over some workingmen. As 
a result I found that left-sidedness is in much 
larger proportion than left-handedness, show- 
ing itself in no less than 26 per cent. of normal 
people. The curious fact appeared also that 
left-handed people do not have more of this 
sensitive left-sidedness than right-sided people, 
and not even as much, at least in the sense of 
touch. as criminals, who average 27 per cent., 


* Reprinted by courtesy of The North American Review 


although they show a difference in the inten- 
sity of the sense of touch. The proportion of 
sensitive left-sided people among criminals 
however, becomes very much more if one 
takes into account the sensibility to pain, 
which they have more highly developed in the 
left side, and visual sharpness, which, accord- 
ing to the calculations of Dr. Bono, is not only 
greater in them than in honest men, but is 
more accentuated in the left eye than in the ° 
right. In lunatics, as is revealed by the 
researches of Tonnini and Amadei, this sensi- 
tive left-sidedness is almost more the rule than 
the exception, rising as high as 44 per cent. 
It appears, then, that left-handed people are 
more numerous among criminals, and sensitive 
left-sided people among lunatics. 

To understand the exact significance of 
these researches, it is necessary to know that a 
greater tendency to asymmetry is seen in the 
animal species the nearer they approach man 
and the more perfect they are. According to 
Livingstone, parrots are left-handed, and so 
are wild animals (lions. etc.). Camerano 
found in decapod crustaceans the left tentacle 
stronger by 200 grams than the right, while 
Rollet (Revue Scientifique, 1889) found in 
twenty-seven anthropomorphous monkeys the 
left shoulder heavier than the right. Parot 
noted that in the new born the weight of the 
members of either side of the body is the same 
the child using indifferently one or the other; 
it is only at two years of age that it begins to 
prefer the right; in the middle age the differ- 
ence becomes really acute, while, however, it 
lessens in old age. Furthermore one notes 
that the asymmetry increases in proportion as 
the organs are noble, and more so the more 
they are exercised; so it is natural that in man 
one side of the body should prevail over the 
other, and especially in the brain. The reason 
why the right predominates in most cases 
above all, in the extremities principally in 
the arms, is explained by the fact that the 
movements of the limbs are under the supreme 
direction of the brain, which, as we all know 
is one of the highest organs, is the least sym- 
metrical, and is divided into two parts not 
perfectly alike. In fact, the left lobe takes 
precedence. Receiving the blood from the 
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heart more directly and in greater quantities 
than the right, it is the first to develop from 
the embryo, works more, and is the more volu- 
minous of the two, the right only serving. 
one may say. as a help or reinforcement to the 
other. 

Thanks to the lesser activity of the right 
lobe, the left parts which get their strength 
from it (in the world of nerves the organs 
always cross, and the right members of the 
body receive the nerves from the left of the 
brain, and vice versa) remain less agile and 
robust than those of the opposite side. As 
asymmetry always grows in proportion to the 
development, and as the brain is among the 
organs which develop the most, it becomes 
more asymmetric the more it works. There- 
fore, as man advances in civilization and cul- 
ture, he shows an always greater right-sided- 
ness as compared to savages, the masculine in 
this way outnumbering the feminine and 
adults outnumbering children. Thus women 
and savage races, even when they are not 
properly left-handed, have certain gestures 
and movements which are a species of left- 
handedness. Some timeago Delaunay observed 


that the man holds out the right arm, which 


the woman takes with the left; that the woman 
buttons her clothes from right to left, while the 
man does so from left to right, and that women 
and children, when they trace a line or turn a 
key, for instance, of a watch, initiate the move- 
ment from right to left, while the adult man 
does so always from lefttoright. Thisexplains 
why, in early times, and still among people little 
civilized, such as Arabs, the writing was 
preferably from right to left, which is the habit 
of children until corrected. Delaunay even 
went so far in his observations as to discover 
that antique chronometers were wound from 
right to left, while modern ones are wound in 
the opposite direction. 

When the two lobes of the brain do not work 
as usual, a greater difficulty is observed in 
controlling the emotions of those exceptional 
phenomena which, until now, have never been 
satisfactorily explained, such as, for instance, 
the doubling of personality. Such a case was 
mentioned by me in Genius and Lunacy, 
in which a person subject to hallucinations, 
while declaring that he heard voices right and 
left, confessed that those on the right were not 
true ones, but hisown fantasy, because evidently 
on that side the ailment was less strong and 
disturbed the system less. 

Rall describes another, who, going mad from 
sunstroke, heard a voice asking news of his 
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health. Later, to the voice was added a phan- 
tom, with a long beard and black eyes, who, 
little by little, became his master, or more 
precisely, his jailer. The phantom ordered 
him to throw a watch into the fire, and 
he did so; to poison a woman and child, 
and he, although with repugnance, killed them. 
As he explained to his physician: ‘‘I have two 
brains, a right which is mine, and a left which 
is my tyrant’s; unfortunately, the latter 
always ends by vanquishing.’’ Perhaps thus 
may be explained that frenzy of doubt, where 
“the yes and no in the head dispute,”’ in which 
one sees a man incapable of making a decision, 
supplicating others with words and gestures 
to dosoforhim. This is a case in which there 
is a contradiction between the two lobes of the 
brain, as in the case of a pair of horses, one 
wishing to go in one direction and the other in 
another, so that the great effort to act is 
frustrated by a complete inertia, when an 
extraneous influence does not intervene to 
re-establish order. In the same way I try to 
explain another and more curious fact, which 
occurs in certain old lunatics, that of writing 
backward, as is done in lithographs. We, 
from children, imagine and probably acquire 
the forms of the letters correctly in the left lobe, 
and backwardsin the right, and so we reproduce 
them according as the left or right lobe pre- 
dominates. Vogt, in fact, in an interesting 
experience with about a hundred children, 
noted that when they were made to write a 
word with the right hand and then with the 
left, a likeness in the writing was scarcely ever 
attained; but, on the contrary, if that of the 
left hand was written backward and shown in 
a mirror, a likeness was seen. 

These, however, are simple hypotheses; but 
what is sure is, that criminals are more often 
left-handed than honest men, and lunatics 
are more sensitively left-sided than either of 
the other two. That fact indicates that in 
criminals and lunatics the right lobe pre- 
dominates very much more often than in nor- 
mal persons. While the healthy man thinks 
and feels with the left lobe, the abnormal 
thinks, wills, and feels more with the right— 
thinks ‘‘ crooked,” as the popular proverb truly 
has it. I may say that the little research 
I have made in brains and skulls of criminals 
shows a singular prevalence of the right lobe. 
In the only brain of a criminal weighed by 
Bischoff, the right lobe was twenty-one grains 
heavier than the left. In fifteen brains of 
homicidal thieves, weighed by Professor Gia- 
comini, eight had the right lobe twenty-one 
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grains the heavier, and only in seven was the 
left heavier, with an average of thirty grains. 
I have studied forty-four heads of criminals in 
my museum at Turin, and I find asymmetry 
very prevalent in the right lobe in 41 per cent., 
and in the left in 20 per cent. This agrees 
(in a negative way) with what Boyd and 
Ireland (The Brain, 1880) find in normal 
brains, which present a greater development 
on the left side, and Bastian, who finds a 
greater specific weight in the gray substance 
of the left hemisphere in comparison with that 
of the right. 

Here it may be said: How is it that one 
person is left-handed, and another sensitively 
left-sided, and not both together? How is it 
that there are in the world left-handed people 
who are anything but lunatics and idiots and 
even less criminals? This is explained by the 
fact that the workings of the brain which 
influence the movements are quite different 
from those which act on the sensibilities, and 
so it may easily be that the first predominate 
over the last. 

Besides, the presence of a single hereditary 
trait in an individual does not at all mean that 
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all his organism is in a state of arrested 
development or of inferiority. As long as 
there is nothing but left-handedness or sensi- 
tive left-sidedness, it is as though we had only 
one musical note, which, taken alone, signifies 
nothing and gives no harmony; that is, such 
traces of lunacy or criminality, until asso- 
ciated with other symptoms, such as exag- 
gerated cranium asymmetry, hallucinations, 
etc., mean nothing. So one can without 
difficulty find among good men real left- 
handedness, as among the greatest evil-doers 
there are some who have not that character- 
istic. I do not dream at all of saying that all 
left-handed people are wicked, but that left- 
handedness, united to many other traits, may 
contribute to form one of the worst characters 
among the human species. 

Here I will note a curious thing. Long 
before I, after much technical observation, 
came to this conclusion, the people in the 
provinces of Emilia, Lombardy, and Tuscany 
had already declared the same when they 
framed and used the saying, ‘“‘He is left- 
handed,’’ to express the idea that a person is 
untrustworthy. 
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COLONIES OF THE WORLD ROCHESTER POST EXPRESS 


The following table shows the number of 
colonies of the principal countries, with the 
area in square miles and the population of the 
colonies: 

Population 
351,254,076 
62,270,560 
33,408,014 
30,000,000 
16,680,000 
14,679,160 
14,701,221 
9.185,636 
10,115,804 

2,797,400 

3,300,000 

1,568,092 

729,516 
475,011 
127,184 


Area. 
12,043,806 
4,317,826 
782,863 
900,000 
2,881,560 
1,027,370 
840,486 
729,272 
804,004 
13,543 
114,320 
23,262 
142,000 
246,698 
87,148 


United Kingdom... . 
France 


Spain 
Denmark 





24,954,158 551,292,214 


Fifteen countries with an area of 15,459,053 
square miles and a population of 24,954,158 


have 146 colonies with a population of 


551,292,214. 

In the enormous territory under the British 
flag are Canada with an area of 3,653,946 
square miles and a populatior of 5,338,883, 
and India with an area of 731,944 square miles 
and a population of 63,181,000. 

France has colonies with a population of 
17,999,850 in Asia, 33,123,880 in Africa, 
398,350 in America, and 84,o00 in Oceania. 
The largest of her colonies are in Africa. This 
is true, also, of Germany. 

The colonies of the United States, with the 
area and population, are: 

Area. Population. 

8,000,000 

63,592 
9535243 
9,000 
5,800 
154,001 


Philippines 
Alaska. 

Porto Rico 
Guam 

Samoan Islands 
Hawaii 





9,185,636 
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Our trade with these colonies in recent years 
has been as follows: 
Imports from 

$20,252,563 

23,432,151 
25,421,064 
29,757:759 
38,328,073 32,992,472 
39,763,864 35,141,123 

The figures show a constant, and of late a 
rapid growth of trade. The entire volume in 
1897 was $27,026,123 and in 1902, $74,904,987 
—an increase in five years of $47,878,864. 


Exports to 
$6,773,560 
7:540,905 
12,395,5!1 I 
20,790,046 
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THE ELDEST SON OF CHARLES II.. .PHILIP SIDNEY. .WESTMINISTER 


It is not generally known that King Charles 
II had a son born to him prior to the birth of 
the Duke of Monmouth. But it is, neverthe- 
less, a fact that he had such a son, whose 
existence has not even been mentioned by our 
leading historians. This son’s career was one 
of considerable interest and importance, and 
from a study of it we are enabled to solve 
several hitherto difficult questions connected 
with Charles’s secret negotiations with the 
Papal Court, and with that King’s tacit ad- 
-herence to the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
Convincing proof of this son’s existence is 
forthcoming in an examination of the archives 
of the Public Library at Venice, and by refer- 
ence to documents quoted in Father Boero’s 
[storia della Conversione alla Chiesa Cattolica 
di Carlo II, Re d’Inghaiterra. These papers 
tell us that the eldest son of Charles entered the 
world some two years before the ill-fated Duke 
of Monmouth, and that (embracing the 
Roman Catholic religion) he joined the Society 
of Jesus, and was secretly employed as a trusty 
agent between his father and the Holy See. 

Upon this mysterious first-born child of the 
‘‘Merry Monarch’? was bestowed the same 
Christian name as that upon the Duke of 
Monmouth—James. The date of his birth 
reveals how early in life Charles had adopted 
dissolute habits, for when James was born 
Charles I was alive, and the Prince of Wales 
(Charles II) was still in his ‘‘teens.” James 
owed his royal parentage to the circumstances 
of Charles’s visiting Jersey, his birth taking 
place in that island in the early part of the 
year 1647. His mother is described as a 
young lady belonging to a Scottish noble 
family. According to one account, she was a 
relative of the Earl of Mar; according to 
another (and more probable), a member of the 
ducal house of Lennox, in which case her son 
was a Stewart, and of royal descent on both 
sides of his parentage. 
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When quite an infant, James Stuart seems 
to have been sent across to the continent, 
apparently to Paris, where he was brought up 
in the Protestant religion, and called James de 
la Cloche du Bourg. We then hear nothing 
more of him till the year 1665, when, at his 
father’s request, he visited London, but his 
movements were enveloped in secrecy, and he 
does not seem to have stayed there more than 
six weeks. But, before leaving, he obtained 
from Charles a paper acknowledging his birth, 
and received from the King a sum of money 
sufficient for his immediate wants. The docu- 
ment testifying to his birth is in French, is 
signed by the King, and is sealed with his 
private seal. 

In February, 1667, Charles wrote to his son, 
then in Holland, promising to allow him an 
income of £500 perannum. On July 29 of the 
same year we hear of James being received into 
the Church of Rome at Hamburg. At Ham- 
burg, James struck up a warm friendship with 
Christina, the famous ex-Queen of Sweden, 
who communicated to Charles the fact of his 
son’s conversion. With Christina’s approval 
James determined to seek admission into the 
Society of Jesus, and proceeded accordingly to 
Rome, where he lodged in the Monastery of 


St. Andrea al Quirinale, arriving there on April 


11, 1668. The reception of his son into the 
Roman Church gave Charles much pleasure, 
and the Jesuits speedily perceived how they 
might, with the utmost advantage, employ the 
novice as a secret agent passing between 
England and Rome. Early in October James 
left for England, traveling under the name of 
Henri de Rohan, passing for a French gentle- 
man, and probably for a Huguenot. His stay 
in England was, however, brief, for in Novem- 
ber he was on his way back to Rome, carrying 
letters from the King to the General of the 
Jesuits for transmission to the Pope. 

The history of James Stuart now undergoes a 
startling change. We are merely given to be- 
lieve that he left the Jesuit Order and aban- 
doned himself to a worldly career, marrying 
the daughter of an inn-keeper. In March, 
1669, he is reported to be living at Naples, and, 
though openly calling himself the King of 
England’s son, is thrown into prison as a cheat 
and impostor. In August of the same year he 
is reported as dead. The pertinent question 
has now to be asked—Was the James Stuart 
living at Naples the son of Charles whose 
career we can follow down to November of the 
previous year, or was he as impudent an adven- 
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turer as Arthur Orton? If an impostor, then 
we are no better provided with details as to 
the subsequent career of the real James Stuart, 
for our information concerning him ceases 
altogether in November, 1668, and it is quite 
possibic, therefore, that this James Stuart of 
Naples was the King’s son. At any rate, the 
evidence forthcoming in his favor is strong. 

If this ‘‘Don Jacopo Stuarto” was not iden- 
tical with the royal James Stuart, born in 
Jersey, and employed as a Jesuit agent, then 
it is greatly to be regretted that no further 
records as to the King’s son’s later life have 
come down to us. Had he been alive, and 
present in England, at his father’s death, he 
might have received, or have helped Huddle- 
ston formally to receive Charles II into the 
Church of Rome. But whatever became of 
him there is no reason to question that he was 
the undoubted son of Charles II, and born of 
a mother of more distinguished descent than 
any of the King’s subsequent offspring. 


GIBRALTAR’S STRENGTH GONE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


For nearly 200 years. or since its capture in 
1704, by the British Admiral Rooke. down to 
a very recent period, the rock of Gibraltar has 
been the synonym for impregnability, and its 
possession has been thought to invest Great 


Britain with an absolute control over the 
entrance to the Mediterranean. 

It dominates one of the most frequented 
waters in the world. From every quarter of 
the wide horizon which is visible from its 
summit the steamship tracks converge. Those 
coming from the East, from the ports of the 
Mediterranean. from China, India, Australia 
and the far Pacific, cross those which arrive 
there from England and the United States, 
from France and Germany, from South Ameri- 
ca and Western Africa, and every day through- 
out the year nearly two hundred vessels defile 
between the columns of Hercules and pass in 
sight of the gigantic fortress which stands there 
on guard. 

Such being the case, it is no wonder that 
Great Britain, with its vast commerce to 
protect and its distant colonies and dependen- 
cies to guard, should these two centuries past 
have held on to the place with such a 
tenacious grasp, or that it should have spared 
nothing in its effort to improve to the utter- 
most the natural advantages of the position, 
and to make Gibraltar, in very fact, the key 
to the inland sea at whose entrance it is 
situated. The control of the Mediterranean 
was never so important to Great Britain as it 


is to-day when the road to India and the East, 
which used to lie around the Cape of Good 
Hope, has been diverted to the Suez canal and 
the Red sea, and to make sure of that control 
against whatever opposition may be encoun- 
tered has been and is the constant solicitude 
of the British government. 

Everything that is possible has been done. 
not only to render Gibraltar impregnable, but 
to develop its full utility as a naval base. The 
rock has been honey-combed with galleries and 
stocked to the limit with provisions and 
munitions of war. Immense cisterns have 
been built to hold the water of which the place 
by nature is devoid. There is a standing coal 
pile of 100,000 tons, and the regular strength 
of the garrison is 10.000 men. On the summit 
of the hill 200 guns of heavy calibre and 
modern pattern have been installed, and, as 
the harbor was insufficient for the present need, 
the British government lately undertook its 
extension, and is now engaged in the execution 
of plans, at an estimated cost of $22,000,000, 
which it expects to complete in about a year 
or eighteen months from date. 

Yet a grave doubt has been raised as to the 
wisdom of this expenditure, and there are those 
who declare that the trust which is placed in 
Gibraltar as a naval base might. if put to the 
test be disappointed. That the position 
dominates the entrance to the Mediterranean 
has ceased to be true. It did so in the days of 
sailing vessels, because owing to the set of the 
ocean currents such vessels were compelled to 
come close to the rock in order to get through 
the straits. Things are different now. From 
Gibraltar to Ceuta on the African coast is 
fourteen miles, and as there is plenty of deep 
water off Ceuta, vessels propelled by steam can 
traverse the narrows beyond the effective range 
of the British guns. The domination of the 
Mediterranean by the fortress is at an end. 
But that is not all or the worst. The experts 
have discovered that the port, the town, the 
new harbor, the barracks, everything, would 
be within range of heavy artillery placed on 
Spanish soil anywhere along the whole stretch 
of the bay of Algeciras at distances varying 
from 6,000 to 10.000 yards. 

It is unnecessary to demonstrate the gravity 
of that circumstance. Its effect upon the 
military value of Gibraltar is obvious. In 
view of it so good an authority as Sir Charles 
Dilke is arguing that if Spain could be induced 
to exchange Ceuta for Gibraltar it would be a 
good bargain for Great Britain. 
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CURIOSITIES OF EARLY AMERICAN POLITICS... .HARPER’S WEEKLY 


It is well known that at the first election of a 
President under the Constitution all the Presi- 
dential electors voted for George Washington, 
but less than half of them for John Adams. If 
all the non-Adams electors had concentrated 
their suffrage upon a single candidate, the latter 
would not have been Vice-President. As a mat- 
ter of fact their votes were scattered among ten 
candidates, including two from Massachusetts 
(John Hancock and Benjamin Lincoln); two 
from New York (John Jay and George Clinton) ; 
one from Connecticut, one from Maryland and 
one from South Carolina and three from 
Georgia. Only one of these, George Clinton, 
was to be heard of again conspicuously in the 
Electoral College, but he was to be heard of 
frequently. Thus in 1796, although Washing- 
ton got all of the electoral votes, Adams re- 
ceived only 77 and George Clinton 50. Dur- 
ing Washington’s second term, Edmund Ran- 
dolph discharged the double functions of 
Attorney-General and Secretary of State from 
January 22 to January 29, 1794. Timothy 
Pickering of Pennsylvania was both Post- 
master-General and Secretary of War from 
January 2 to February 25, 1795. He was 


both Secretary of War and Secretary of 


State from August 20, 1795, to February 5, 
1796. 

Few persons recall the fact that, notwith- 
standing Washington’s refusal to accept a 
third term, he received two electoral votes, 
one from North Carolina and one from Vir- 
ginia, in 1796. At the same election, when 
John Adams beat Jefferson by three electoral 
votes, and, consequently, became President, 
fifteen votes were cast by Virginia for Samuel 
Adams of Massachusetts, and thirty for Aaron 
Burr, not one of them, curiously enough, being 
from New York. Neither John Jay nor George 
Clinton got a vote this time from his native 
State, but the former had five, and the latter 
seven, supporters in the Electoral College. 
The first dismissal of a Cabinet officer occurred 
under the administration of John Adams. 
Timothy Pickering of Pennsylvania was a hold- 
over from Washington’s administration in the 
office of Secretary of State. His resignation 
was requested on May 10, 1800, but he declined 
to resign, and was dismissed on May 12 of the 
same year. Charles Lee of Virginia was both 
Attorney-General and Secretary of State from 
May 13 to June 6, 1800. Benjamin Stoddert 
of Maryland was both Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy from June 1 to June 12, 
1800. Samuel Dexter of Massachusetts was 
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not only Secretary of the Treasury, but also 
Secretary of War, from January 1, 1801, to the 
close of John Adams’s administration; mote- 
over on January 31, 1801, while holding the 
two offices just named, he was authorized and 
requested by the President ‘‘to execute the 
office of Secretary of State so far as to affix the 
seal of the United States to the inclosed com- 
mission to the present Secretary of State, John 
Marshall of Virginia, to be chief Justice of the 
United States, and to certify in your own 
name as executing the office of Secretary of 
State pro hac vice.” John Marshall was both 
Chief Justice of the United States and Secre- 
tary of State from February 4 to March 3, 
1801. 

It is well known that, at the fourth election 
for the Presidency, Jefferson and Burr received 
an equal number of electoral votes, and there 
being, consequently, no choice, the House of 
Representatives proceeded on February 11, 
1801, to choose a President, voting by States, 
and each State casting but one vote. It isa 
remarkable fact that Chief Justice Marshall 
remained Secretary of State for one day after 
Jefferson’s inauguration, for the special pur- 
pose of countersigning some ‘“‘sea letters,” 
which were to be used immediately. Samuel 
Dexter of Massachusetts, another Federalist, 
was permitted by Jefferson to serve as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from March 4, to May 6, 
1801. Still another Federalist, Benjamin 
Stoddert, was allowed to retain the post of 
Secretary of the Navy until March 31, 1801, 
and Joseph Haversham of Georgia, another of 
Adams’s appointees, was suffered to exercise 
the functions of Postmaster-General until 
November 2, 1801, when he resigned. Even 
Jefferson, who might have been expected to 
set his face against plural offices, authorized 
Henry Dearborn of Massachusetts to be both 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy 
from April 1 to July 17, 18or. 

George Clinton was Vice-President under 
two consecutive Presidents, to wit, Jefferson 
and Madison. The only other man who 
attained this distinction was John C. Calhoun, 
who was Vice-President not only under John 
Quincy Adams, but under Andrew Jackson. 
Calhoun is the only man who ever resigned 
the Vice-Presidency. His resignation of the 
office was forwarded to the Secretary of State 
on December 28, 1832, the reason assigned being 
his acceptance of a seat in the Federal Senate 
to which he had been elected by the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina. 
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SPIES IN TIME OF PEACE LONDON EXPRESS 


There are many things about each other 
which nations would like to know. In order 
to discover what they must know, but are not 
allowed to, civilized states employ military 
spies. They may be military or naval at- 
taches, duly accredited to an embassy, or 
secret agents, who are sent to reside or travel 
in those districts from which information is 
required by the intelligence department. The 
work of the first class is not unimportant, but 
it is not risky. The officer may not over- 
step the bounds of common honesty, and 
rarely, if ever, attempts to achieve anything 
secretly. 

He is closely watched and knows it. If 
he becomes a strong center of attraction he 
may divert the attention of watchers from 
some secret agent who is possessing him- 
self of the particulars the attache is osten- 
sibly so anxious to acquire, but is success- 
fully prevented from securing. The attache 
is useful as a clearing agent. Spies become 
possessed of facts which are of no real value 
to those who employ them, but are assumed 
to be worth much to the agents of other 
countries, and an exchange of “‘pieces”’ is 
effected. Sometimes apparently useless infor- 
mation is sought simply for its exchange value. 

Each country has its own peculiar sphere of 
interest to which it devotes its greatest 
attention. Great Britain has so many that 
properly speaking it has none. But India is 
always alarmed as to Russia, and agents— 
British and native—of the Indian department 
are ever busy seeking particulars likely to be 
of service when we have to defend an empire 
which already, in the military sense, extends 
from Aden to Hong-Kong. Most of the 
Indian agents in Russia are officers of the 
Indian army, but, needless to state, they do 
not travel as such. Some affect to be tourists 
of an innocent but inquiring turn of mind; 
some go as commercial travelers; some lean to 
religious propaganda, while others collect 
curiosities. These agents have been so. ener- 
getic and so prolific in their disguise that in 
the south of Russia the bona fide commercial 
traveler excites suspicion. 

As a buying agent the spy has also worked 
well. No Briton can now go across the Cas- 
pian to purchase skins any more than to sell 
hardware or even just to amuse himself, with- 
out his letters being opened and the company 
he keeps being carefully noted. 

_ Elsewhere than in central Asia the inquisi- 
tive foreigner is likely to be detained as a 
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suspect if found near a dock yard, arsenal, 
for.ress, masked battery or military under- 
taking of any kind. The real tourist may ex- 
cite suspicion, and no doubt many of the people 
arrested are innocent, but occasionally a spy 
is captured, and usually, of course, is liberated 
after inquiries. 

Foreign consuls are apt to be much more 
energetic, emphatic and positive when a gov- 
ernment agent is taken than they are when 
the innocence of the parties held is so apparent 
that it needs no proof. In ordinary circum- 
stances, when the spy is known he thereby 
becomes innocuous, and he knows it. If dis- 
covered, the impolite Russian way is to forbid 
him to enter the country or to declare he 
comes from a plague-infested port or that he is 
a Roman Catholic or a Jew. 

The polite way is to offer him a guard or 
helpmate or companion. The spy is then 
shown what he must see and as soon as he has 
seen and reported the various military dis- 
positions are changed so that the information 
he obtains is worse than useless, being actually 
misleading. 

The polite British way is to take the recog- 
nized spy around the golf links and give him 
pegs of whisky and tell him soft stories as he 
sits on a stool enjoying (?) interminable regi- 
mental cricket, then to send or take him home 
a happy, talkative man, with nothing to tell. 
That is what happens when a Russian vessel 
calls at Perim ‘‘for water’’ or Russian officers 
show themselves curious to the forts at Aden. 

Many are the dodges resorted to by British 
agents in order to avoid being ‘‘spoofed”’ by 
their Russian hosts. Their common way is 
to hunt in couples, each independent of the 
other, so that if one is taken the other may 
still succeed in getting through with the work. 
This plan has other advantages. 

The eastern races make adept spies. Rus- 
sia’s agents, when out of uniform, betray their 
calling by being so well informed, which is 
unusual in Russia, as it takes a clever educated 
man to detect them and they are few such 
among the class of people the agents frequent 
in the east, for they pretend to be merchants, 
veterinary surgeons, peddlers and even va- 
grants. 

In the far east in the matter of espionage 
Japan has the game almost entirely to itself. 
A Japanese can readily become so good an 
imitation of the Chinaman, Manchu or Mongol, 
that the Russian cannot identify him and the 
Chinaman who does will certainly not denounce 
him. 
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THE OTHER GIRLS NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT Now I know the maid I saw, 


stron 


You ask me of the other girls, sweetheart 
(A question women always ask of men, 

The end of all the sweetheart’s questionings, 
And yet the point at which they all begin). 


You ask me of the other girls—Well, this: 
God never made a finer lot than these; 

Fond lovers never kissed from listlessness 
A. fairer child than dimpled Eloise. 


The pulsing passions of an hundred years 

Made sweet in purer ways where virtue sows, 
Myriad forms of potter’s clay have made, 

But none so lithe as star-eyed, laughing Rose. 


The sculptor, in his wildest dreams offart, 
In tracements of the ligaments and line, 
Could never once the gracious equal find 
Of Clementine, my own sweet Clementine. 


The poet and the painter, in their turn, 
May praise and love the beauties that they 
know, 
Nor once in all their dreamings find 
One equaling the charms of little Clo. 


Man never wooed a finer lot of girls— 
God never made a finer lot to woo; 
He never made red lips so like the rose, 
Nor languid eyes more like the glinting dew. 


- You ask me of the other girls, sweetheart— 
You ask me if I love them still. I do. 
Each beauty that I found in each of them, 
Each grace of mien, each virtue that they knew, 
I find them all and love them more, sweetheart, 
Because they are so much a part of you. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN UNMASKED!. FRED J. COX. .BLACK & WHITE 


{Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson recently preferred a 
indictment against Sweet Seventeen. He 
described her as greedy, vain, cowardly, and false.]} 


Maid whose name the poets spell, 
Lilian, Phyllis, Madge or Belle, 
Now I know you—you're a ‘sell.’ 


Hitherto absurd romance 
Lent enchantment to my glance— 
Hence my youthful ignorance! — 


You to my imaginings 
Seemed remote from mundane things— 
Angel, rather, sans the wings! 


All that’s fair you then comprised, 
Walked the earth a sylph disguised, 
Sweetness in you crystallized! 


Thus my brain with fancies teemed, 
Fondly, foolishly, I dreamed— 
You are not what then you seemed! 


Priceless, peerless, free from flaw, 
Was a hoyden crude and raw! 


Immature your style and callow, 
Insincere your words and shallow, 
Light your brain and lying fallow! 


Half a hoyden, half coquette, 
All you know of life you get 
From a penny novelette! 


If I chide in accents bitter, 
You can find response no fitter 
Than an irritating titter! 


Still, don’t think that I would scold you, 
Sweet Seventeen; I’ve simply told you 
How some crusty folks behold youl 


i Soe wishing they were fewer, 
Patiently _— faults endure, 
Knowing Time will work the cure! 


Even now fair signs I see, 
Spite of immaturity, 
Of the Woman yet to be! 


AND LOVE MEANS—YOU. . CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. .METROPOLITAN 


When in the rowan tree 

The colored light fades slowly, 
And the quiet dusk, 

All lilied, breathes of you, 
Then, Heart’s Content, 

I feel your hair enfolding me 
And tender comes the dark 
Bringing me—you. 


And when across the sea 

The rose-dawn opens slowly, 

And the gold breaks, and the blue 
All glad of you 

Then, Heart’s Reward, 

Red, red is your mouth for me, 
And life to me means love, 

And love means—you. 


HER ONE THOUGHT ....TOM MASSON. ..TOWN AND COUNTRY 


I spoke about some well-known books: 
asked her if she read. 
She charmed me with her woman’s looks, 
But ‘‘no”’ was what she said. 


Quite likely, then, I touched her heart, 
But naught had she to say. 

E’en as I spoke I saw her heart 
And eyes were far away. 


I y ape of love in such a tone 
s might have made her blush, 
Yet to her cheeks’ full rounded zone 
The color did not rush. 


She simply muttered, as I ground 
My feet into the floor: 

“It seems too good! I’ve gone around 
At last in ninety-four!” 
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THREE KISSES ..OLIVE MONTAGU KINDERSLEY...INDEPENDENT THE MUSE AND PEGASUS....FELIX CARMEN....NEW YORK LIFE 


A violet kissed my love to-day, 
And then turned white; 

And some one passing by, called out, 
‘How strange! Last night 

I’saw this flower, and it was blue!”’ 

Dear Heart, within the eyes of you 
The blue is flashing bright. 


A red rose kissed my love to-day, 
Then fell apart; 

And Cupid, coming afterward, | 
Found there his dart. 

And on your cheeks I saw confessed 

The crimson drops the rose had pressed 
From out its bleeding heart 


I kissed my love myself, to-day, 
And found a tear. 
I would not kiss her lips in case 
Thieves should appear. 
But where the wind some time had played. 
I raised the curls, and undismayed 
I hid the kiss my dear. 


SYLVIA 


When Sylvia in the forest comes 
The wood-folk watch her pass, 
The thrushes sing, 
The flowers bring 
Their fragrance from the grass, 
And for her feet 
Woodpeckers beat 
Their light foot tap of drums, 
For she to all the wood is dear— 
Sing ho, for Sylvia is here! 


THE FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER LIFE 


Within a florist’s shop it grew; 
No tyrant heel had pressed it 

But some one—can it be ’twas you?— 
Bought, and to me addressed it, 

With yards of ribbon green ’twas bound, 
I turned the writing over 

To see what friend for me had found 
This pot of four-leafed clover. 


No hint of a distressful land 
Lurked in its tender greening 
But rather like a friendly hand 
Clasped in my own—its meaning; 
And then it seemed to whisper me 
The message of a lover— 
““Aroon—Achusla and Machree”’ 
Soft crooned my four-leafed clover. 


One leaf for luck, and one for life, 

_ And one for love and laughter: 

Yetjin¥the symbols’ gladness rife 
Comes memory thronging after. 

A cottage thatch—a latticed pane, 
The gray dawn sadly breaking— 

A hunter’s horn—again—again 
To haste the colleen’s waking. 


And did she wake—and did they part? 
Was it—maybe—forever? 

Or did Mavourneen’s answering heart 
Forbid that they should sever? 

Who knows? Upon my window sill 
The old song’s love notes hover; 

My bird sings on with joyous trill 
Above the four-leafed clover! 


HIS OLD TRICK 
Cc 


Tne OTHER GIRL 


Whenfin her jaunty habit goes 
Myrtilla for a canter, 

My thoughts forsake the ways of prose 
And run to rhyme instanter. 


Beholding her, how could there be 
A surer inspiration? 

And are not Pegasus and she 
The proper combination? 


Her pony in my fancy seems 
A winged beast, whose pinions 

In safety bear my dream of dreams 
Across Love’s wide dominions. 


The slender quill wherewith I write, 
Transformed, becomes a feather 
From Pegasus, and so, delight 
And are mine together. 


Line upon line, the rhythmic pace 
Is what Myrtilla makes it; 

The song is hers whose perfect grace 
To melody awakes it. 


Hers be it evermore to choose 
A lyric or an idyl; 
And mine be it to love my muse, 
And Pegasus, her bridle! 
McLANDBURGH WILSON NEW YORK SUN 
upid, wicked little rascal, 
ne day cast aside his dart; 
Crept up when I wasn’t looking, 
And he deftly stole my heart, 


Told him that he was a sneak-thief, 
But he simply turned and fled, 
And instead of rightful owner 
Gave it to a girl instead. 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


How fair you looked that “— in May, 

Where you and music held full sway! 

With eager haste I clasped your waist, 
To claim you for a twirl. 

And when, the dancing done, I told 

To willing ears the story old, 

Your soft reply was “ Yes,’”’ and I 
Forgot the other girl. 


In lustrous silk and filmy veil 
You stood before the altar rail, 
A bride as sweet as one could meet, 
Of womanhood the pearl; 
But as we turned to face the aisle, 
A shadow crossed your winning smile, 
And, in a pew in plainest view, 
I saw the other girl. 


Dear Rose, you are a charming wife! 

For ten glad years you’ve made my life 

A happy lot and I would not 
Change places with an earl; 

Yet sometimes when you pout and frown, 

Or wear an unbecoming gown, 

My thoughts fly back along Time’s track 
To greet the other girl. 
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Matters 





Musical and Dramatic 








THE OPENING OF THE SEASON 

Already the season has ‘“‘struck its gait’’; 
it will not be long before it will be in full 
swing. The opening attractions are diverse 
in genre and quality, and suggest in their very 
diversity what we may expect. The prospect 
so viewed is rather bright. First of all it is 
apparent that we are to have comic opera and 
musical comedy in plenty. Two of the latter 
of English make have already appeared. They 
are decidedly of the better sort and show a 
reversion to earlier comic opera. Both The 
Three Little Maids and The Princess of Ken- 
sington are delightful, tuneful operettas, free 
from the vulgar and full of charming music. 
What may be expected of the American 
music!ans and writers is shown by the Boston- 
ians’ revival of Robin Hood. Never has that 
opera sounded better or been better produced. 
It shows that we have the artists and creators 
to produce good opera. And from the present 
outlook it would seem that we will rise to the 
occasion. For surely comic opera has a field, 
a field almost as large as that of serious drama. 
But its field is not the mere interpolation of 
songs into inane dialogue and graceless dancing. 
When Offenbach, Planquette and Leclocq wrote 
the score and men like Halevy and Scribe wrote 
the book, comic opera used to have as much fun 
in it as now and gave besides something that an 
intellectual being might enjoy. A little later 
Gilbert and Sullivan gave vogue to musical 
comedy, the perversion of which, it is to be 
hoped, has reached its climax. Vaudeville and 
comic opera should be kept distinct. The two 
English operas cited above show that we have 
at last come to a recognition of this fact. 


THE PLACE OF THE MUSICAL COMEDY 


Still there is always the temptation of going 
too far, and demanding too much. While 
asking for good comic operas, as we have a 
right, we should recognize, too, that musical 
comedy, operetta and farce, have their uses 
too—uses glorified by tradition and by the 
master hands who have created them. Mr. John 
Corbin, writing in the Saturday Times, traces 
the genealogy vf this class of plays. Mr. 
Corbin says: 

“It will not do to scorn this chaos of tom- 
foolery and tomtommery. Humble parent 





of the greater children of dramatic art—com- 
mon ancestry of comedy, tragedy, and opera— 
it is still capable in itself of being raised to an 
elevated plane. Wherever the purer forms of 
the theater have reached a higher order of 
expression, this medley of the primitive 
elements has yielded to the touch of beauty 
and creative wit. The imagination that 
bodied forth Rosalind, Hamlet, and Lear, 
reveled with equal delight in the Titania and 
the Bottom, the song, dance, and the slender 
fantastic story of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The satiric absurdities of Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentleman was written as the 
accompaniment of the song and the ballet. 
Aeschulus, Sophocles, and Euripides, when 
they had completed a tragic trilogy, turned 
their hands, imbrued with gore of 


Thebes or Pelops’ line 
Or the tale of Troy divine 


to the fashioning of a sportive afterpiece, a 
sort of farce-after-Hamlet to win their 
audiences back to the world of joy and sun- 
shine. The one extant piece of that order, 
The Cyclops of Euripides, has more of true 
character and beauty mingled with its gro- 
tesque buffooneries than is to be found in many 
of his tragedies. And so to-day, when one 
sees, night after night, the wealth of material 
at hand—the orchestra of trained musicians, 
the splendidly attired chorus, the bright par- 
ticular stars of beauty and of laughter—it is 
impossible not to wish that the men who sup- 
ply the book and the music were as bright as 
their stars, and much more particular. Work- 
ing in this freest of all forms they are at 
liberty to turn from satire to song, from idyl 
and romance to horseplay. Of that liberty 
they avail themselves with a free heart. But 
where is the man of them who looks to it that 
the kaleidoscopic elements shall be arranged 
in due sequence and fused into the imaginative 
whole?” 


THE “CLASSIC” AND THE PSEUDO-CLASSIC 


Miss Henrietta Crosman begins the season 
with the first production of Shakespeare, many 
of which are to follow. Her performance 


of Rosalind in As You Like It is charming 
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and meritorious and the whole production 
praiseworthy. For Miss Crosman has stuck 
toherlines. The highest commendation is due 
to every manager and actor who produces a 
Shakespearean play. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten, in the great avalanche 
of these plays which we are to have this season, 
that there are certain artistic tenets which 
must obtain in every such production. We 
have seen Hamlet produced with what was 
described as ‘“‘a marked individuality of treat- 
ment.’”’ The nice term simply glossed the 
brutal words, ‘‘with lack of insight and in- 
telligence.”” We have seen production after 
production put on with a lavishness of scenery 
and magnificence of staging wherein not over 
one person in the whole company could read 
blank verse. We have seen “new conceptions 
of characters’’ and ‘“‘new interpretations”’ by 
the dozens; but how few sane, sober, deeply- 
studied portrayals have we witnessed? There 
was Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet, to be sure. And 
with every fault that could be arraigned against 
it by the most captious critic, what a thing of 
rare beauty and exquisite handling it was! 
The memory of a melodious voice reading 
verse with proper cadence and proportion, the 
skill of atmosphere, the delight of a consistent, 


if debatable, interpretation, filled one with 


pleasures that lingered for days. Let the 
younger actors and actresses who are ‘‘rushing 
into Shakespeare’? take a lesson from Mr. 
Sothern, and learn that worthy and lasting suc- 
cess can come by no theatric trickery—only 
through legitimate means. 


THE COMING OF SALVINI 


An even greater lesson there will be in the 
appearance of Tomasso Salvini, the great 
Italian tragedian, who will produce among other 
plays Othello and King Lear. Salvini with all 
his realism belongs to the older school of 
acting which holds the most cherished of 
histrionic names. The modern actor may do 
more realistic work and his play may be nearer 
to life, but somehow he does not impress 
his hearer as did the older actors. They had a 
certain majesty of bearing and sweep of elocu- 
tion recalling in some ways the great open 
air theater of the Greeks. They may not 
have been so true in detail, but they did more 
in spite of everything. They placed a glamour, 
too, about their art which made it somewhat 
mysterious. It is perhaps well that we have 
done away with this; for the number who 
could succeed in that style of acting was few. 
Still, those who did, succeeded grandly! 
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OTHER FOREIGN ACTORS 


But Salvini is not the only foreign actor we 
are to see. Each year the number of these in- 
creases. Out of the same country come two 
other artists of repute. Duse will probably 
be seen again, next year certainly if not this 
year, and in a greater variety of plays. Then, 
too, there will be Ermete Novelli, probably the 
greatest of the younger Italian actors, and 
one who has been designated by superlative 
terms. 

But our cosmopolitanism goes further. Not 
only are we to have Italian-speaking actors, but 
we are to have French and German and 
English. 

Mr. Frohman is bringing over an entire 
French company headed by Mme. Charlotte 
Wiehe. A great number of English actors 
will be seen, including Sir Henry Irving in 
Sardou’s Danté, Martin Harvey in several 
plays, Miss Wynn Matthison in repertoire, 
Forbes Robertson in Kipling’s The Light that 
Failed. Mrs. Langtry in Mrs. Deering’s Divorce, 
and Charles Hawtrey in The Man From 
Blankley’s are already here. Vesta Tilley 
and others will likely be seen. In addition— 
and a big addition it is—we will have again 
Mr. Conried’s excellent German Stock Com- 
pany. 

But not only artists do we import from 
abroad. Our debt for plays is greater still; 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Norway, and 
above all, England, contribute many offer- 
ings. 

This is an interesting phenomenon to watch. 
Already this importation is beginning to bear 
fruit. As but a few years ago, in our economic 
progress, imports were heavy in comparison 
with our exports, so it was in the theatrical 
business. But the reciprocal relation is fast 
becoming more equal, and we may yet reach 
therein a supremacy equal to that we enjoy 
in our financial prosperity. Several American 
productions have already met success abroad. 
More are to be seen there in the future. We 
may yet give as much as, or more than, we 
receive. But before we do this, let us hope 
that we shall have developed a real American 
drama, a drama worthy to be so called, and 
in addition an acting profession which will 
not rely on prettiness or personal popularity for 
success. So far most of the American successes 
abroad have been due to their novelty, though 
there have been some, such as Mr. Gillette’s 
Secret Service, which gained favor by their 
real value. It is distinctly the time for the 
American dramatist to assert himself. 
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BOOK DRAMATIZATIONS 

The number of book dramatizations this 
year threatens to outstrip previous records. 
A list in the Brooklyn Life numbers sixty-one. 
The most important of these are probably as 
follows: 

The dramatized novels may best perhaps be 
bunched: Mrs, Humphry Ward’s Lady _Rose’s 
Daughter, with Fay Davis in the title part; Kipling’s 
The Light that Failed, with Forbes Robertson and 
Gertrude Elliott as Dick and Maisie; Owen Wister’s 
The Virginian; Alice Hegan Rice’s Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch, with Madge Carr Cook in the 
title part; Charles Major’s Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall, for Bertha Galland; Egerton Castle’s 
The Bath Comedy; Frank Norris’s The Pit, with 
Wilton Lackaye as Curtis Jadwin; Leon Wilson’s 
The Spenders, for W. H. Crane; Sir Conan Doyle’s 
Brigadier Gerard, for James O’Neill; Hornung’s 
Amateur Cracksman, with Kyrle Bellew as Raffles; 
Hallie Erminie Rive’s Hearts Courageous, with 
Orrin Johnson as Patrick Henry; Onoto Watanna’s 
A Japanese Nightingale; Israel Zangwill’s The 
Serio-Comic Governess, for Cecelia Loftus; Tolstoi’s 
Anna Karenina; a new Clyde Fitch version of 
Dickens’s The Old Curiosity Shop, for Millie James; 
Mrs. Kennard’s The Marriage of Reason, and a play 
made out of Charles Dana Gibson’s drawings, The 
Education of Mr. Pipp. These are among those 
promised. Perhaps they won’t all come. 


THE CONRIED COMPANY; 


Mr. Conried’s company as far as announced 
seems to be very brilliant indeed. 

New costumes, new scenery, and an enlarged 
beautified stage will produce a great improve- 
ment. The orchestra, too, is to be increased 
from sixty-five to ninety-one men, Mottl, 
Herz and Vigna will be the conductors. The 
last was the favorite conductor at Monte Carlo 
last year, and has scored a great success in 
Berlin and at La Scala, in Milan. Gustav 
Heinrichs will also conduct, and Nathan Franko 
will conduct the ballets. Mottl will have as 
assistants Meyrowitz and Morgenstern, who 
was here before. 

The Italian chorus engaged by Mr. Grau 
has been re-employed, as has the so-called 
American chorus, and forty-six chorus singers 
will be brought over from Germany and Italy, 
selected from the best singers at the various 
court theaters. The total choral strength this 
season will be 120, as against eighty last season. 

Mr. Conried will give the stagemanagement 
his own personal supervision, although he has 
engaged Herr Lautenschlaeger for that pur- 
pose, but he intends to give much of his time 
to this part of the work. 

In regard to the company and operas The 
Herald gives the following data: 


German, French and Italian operas and music 
dramas will be worthily represented in the repertoire 


MATTERS MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 


A new departure will also be made by the addition 
of one work which will be sung in English—‘“‘a 
beginning toward America having its opera in the 
language of the people,” said Mr. Conried. 

The sopranos will include Mmes. Ternina, Calvé, 
Sembrich, Ackté, Gadski, Marion Weed, sores, 
Fanchon Thompson, Poppi von Possart, Bauer- 
meister, Kronold, Heidelbach and Josephine Shafter. 

The contraltos engaged are Miss Edith Walker, an 
American, who for eight seasons has been leading 
contralto at the Imperial ge House, Vienna; 
Mme. Olive Fremstad, one of the most dramatic and 
interesting mezzo-sopranos in Europe; Mme. 
Homer, who is already a favorite here, and several 
new comers, among them Miss Marcia Van Dresser, 
lately of the Bostonians; Mme. Jacoby, Mme. 
Bouton and Mme. Lellmann. 

The tenors so far engaged are Enrico Caruso, 
whose voice is —— admitted abroad to be the 
most faultless on the Italian stage; Ernst Kraus, 
Alois Burgstaller, Fran Naval, one of the court 
singers at the Imperial Opera House, in Vienna; 
Andreas Dippel, Albert Reiss and Jacques Bars. A 
French lyric tenor of established reputation, possibly 
Saléza, may be engaged. 

The barytones will be Van Rooy, Scotti, Campa- 
nari, Otto Goritz, lately of the Hamburg Stadt 
Theater and Vienna Opera House; Adolf Muhlman, 
Dufriche and Rossi, of La Scala. 

The bassos will be Pol Plancon, Marcel, Journet 
and Blass. 

The novelties planned are: Parsifal, in German; 
L’Elisir d’Amour, in Italian; Les Dragons de 
Villars, in French; La Dame Blanche, in French; 
La Giaconda, in Italian, and Die Verkaufte Braut, 
in English, 


MR. CONRIED AND PARSIFAL 


The papers have been full of Mr. Conried’s 
plans to produce Parsifal in America. Rumors 
of all sorts have been afloat. It was said that 
law will be used to prevent the production; 
that a rival performance might be undertaken; 
that an attempt would be made to urge the 
singers not to take the réles. Mr. Conried has 
been accused of irreverence and many other 
technical and legal transgressions. Meanwhile 
the impresario goes on his way serenely, and 
from present indications it would seem that the 
opera will be produced with great reverence 
and with the best that money and intelligence 
can procure. Moreover it is likely that Mr. 
Conried will come out of the ordeal with the 
gratitude of the American public. 

The cast announced for the opera is given as 
follows: 

Alois Burgstaller 

Anton Van Rooy 

Otto Goritz 

Robert Blass 

Kundry Milka Ternina 

The flower girls will include Mmes. Seygard, 
Fanchon Thompson, Marcia Van Dresser, Jacoby, 


Heidelbach, Schaffer and Harris. 
The boys’ chorus will be recruited from one of the 


New York church choirs. 
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One frequently hears people regretting that they 
cannot have ‘‘much of a garden’’ because the space 
at their disposal is so limited. The question, how- 
ever, is not so much one of space, limited or un- 
limited, as of taste which will enable us to make the 
best of the opportunities which may fall to our lot. 
It must surely be within the experience of et 
one to have ey seen some small plot which 
has been a perfect gem, while some other area, 
practically unlimited, has been arranged in such a 
way as to be scarcely worthy of the name of a 
garden. There are books which give hints for the 
modeling of plots of various sizes and capabilities, 
but nothing can compensate for the lack of the 
“taste’’ spoken of. evertheless, if we are gifted 
with but amodicum of the necessary artistic qualifi- 
cation, it is possible to utilize it to the utmost. In- 
stead of trying to realize a pany mental picture 
of what we desire, let us make a plan, to “‘scale,”’ 
if possible, and then mark out our walks, beds, 
and the like, even locating the spots where we 
shall plant flowers of different height, habit and 
color, and we shall soon see growing beneath our 
hand effects whose possibilities we little dreamed of. 
A little, a very little, perseverance in such a course 
will soon train us to make the best of even the 
proverbial “back yard.’ It is a pleasure to meet 
with such an instance of making the utmost of 
opportunities as the following passage affords, 
and the perusal must be encouraging to all who 
desire to have a delightful garden within a limited 
space: 

IN A WALLED GARDEN. .HUGO ERICHSEN. . THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The consummate art of the landscape 
gardener is never exemplified to better advan- 
tage than in the design and ornamentation of 
small home grounds. In an area of limited 
extent all his ingenuity is taxed to achieve 
the best results, and all his knowledge must be 
brought to bear upon the problem of obtaining 
effects that seem possible only on large 
estates. Naturally enough the Japanese are 
adepts in this form of landscape gardening, 
which was necessitated by the restricted size of 
their country. They excel in dwarfing ever- 
greens and in the beautification of what the 
late Charles Barnard aptly termed hand- 
kerchief gardens, by means of miniature bridges 
and other structural conceits. They have mas- 
tered the difficulties of arranging trees and 
shrubs and herbaceous perennials in such an 
effective manner as to produce charming illu- 
sions that seem to do away with distance and 


Blight 


space. The beautiful natural garden that 
adjoins the residence of Mr. George Booth at 
Detroit was first suggested to its owner by 
an inspection of the Japanese garden in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. But he wisely 
refrained from engrafting oriental mannerisms 
upon an occidental landscape. While the idea 
may besaid tohave emanated from the Japanese 
its execution was essentially English, and 
resulted in the production of a masterpiece of 
modern landscape-gardening art, in which 
every feature unites to form a harmonious 
whole, instead of the incongruity that would 
have followed an attempt to adhere closely 
to the San Francisco plan. The impression 
of an English garden is heightened by a brick 
wall that surrounds the ground and is overrun 
with creepers and vines during the season, 
forming a verdant background for some of the 
landscape scenes within. At the entrance a 
beautiful effect has been created by a clematis 
paniculata that surmounts the portal and ex- 
tends a welcome to the visitors during the 
flowering season. 

Though the house is German Renaissance in 
character, its architectural style is similartothat 
which we inherited from the Elizabethan period. 
Thus resembling one of the stately residences 
of Merry Old England, it does not interfere 
with the general scheme that has been carried 
out. In fact, it may be truly said of the house 
and garden that one complements the other; 
which, unfortunately, does not apply to every 
home and its surroundings. 

One of the principal features of the grounds 
is a miniature lake that is spanned bya small 
bridge near the house. It is bordered by 
nasturtiums, cannas; ricinus plants, and shrub- 
bery, and has been located so artfully that a 
glimpse of it through an opening in the trees 
conveys to the mind of the uninitiated the im- 
pression of a much larger body of water, 
although, as a matter of fact, it is not over 
forty feet long and only half as wide. Where 
thelake adjoins the house an artificial water- 
fall has been constructed by secreting a per- 
forated old hose behind the luxuriant Boston 
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ivy that covers the wall, and by permitting 
the resulting cascades to make their way un- 
hindered over a rockery of tufa. The effect is 
charming and the illusion complete. A bub- 
bling spring at the other extremity has been 
created in a similar manner. While the lake, 
with its reflection of the mansion, is interesting 
in the daytime, it becomes positively enchant- 
ing as seen from the study windows on a moon- 
light night, when Luna’s beams lance the 
rippling water, and the big city is hushed in 
sleep, with the silence unbroken save by the 
plash of the waterfall. 

As the subsoil in this garden consists of clay, 
it was only necessary to excavate the earth 
a few feet in order to obtain a good bottom 
for the lake. In other gardens, where the 
natural. conditions are not so favorable, 
cement may have to be resorted to in order to 
attain the same purpose. The water lost 
by evaporation is replenished by the spring 
and waterfall, by means of which the lake was 
originally filled. The lakelet is a favorite 
gathering place for the birds of the neighbor- 
hood, which ‘take periodical baths in the 
cascade at its upper end, and are only molested 
occasionally by the children of the family who 
come down to the shore to paddle in the water, 
a pastime unattended by the slightest danger, 
as the lake is shallow. 

When the trees and shrubs are in foliage, 
vistas are disclosed to the casual observer 
that would do credit to a park. A path lost 
in the shrubbery may, for all he knows, extend 
for miles, instead of terminating abruptly. 
Every feature of the scenery of the neighborhood 
has been taken into consideration in order to 
produce artistic effects. A gap, for instance, 
has been purposely left between groups of trees, 
so as not to exclude a view of the upper part 
of a distant dwelling, the lower part of which 
is obscured by shrubbery. This makes it 
seem as though the cottage is located at some 
remote point in the grounds, thereby conveying 
an impression of distance that constitutes the 
very essence of the art of landscape gardening 
as applied to small areas. 

The actual dimensions of the place are 
surprising. The natural garden to the south 
of the residence has a frontage of only one 
hundred feet on one of the principal avenues 
of the city, and from the north, where it 
extends the same distance, it gradually tapers 
to a point measuring about twenty feet. Thus, 


in an area of less than one hundred feet square, 
a garden has been created, within the past five 
years, 


which is a model of its kind. The 
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feature that will most strongly commend it to 
the average man, aside from its beautiful 
aspect and esthetic influence, is its inexpen- 
siveness. Mr. Booth did not lay out more than 
one hundred dollars on all the trees, shrubs 
and hardy plants that went into it. In the 
formal garden to the north of his dwelling he 
has already expended nearly three times that 
amount, and the end is not yet. The plants 
used most freely in the natural garden are of the 
perennial type, which spread and multiply 
each year. 


The above passage is a good illustration of the 
extent to which the pleasures of home may be in- 
creased by a love for plants controlled by artistic 
feeling. The next is an equally good one of that 
lavish way in which the same love is sentimentally 
gratified in the relations of life. If all extravagance 
were as harmless and as productive of so much heart- 
felt pleasure, those who rail against the growing 
luxury of the age would have less cause for their 
diatribes. The article is also worthy of notice as 
showing how easy it is tocarry blooming flowers even 
from the New to the Old World: 


FLOWERS ON STEAMERS.................. NEW YORK TIMES 


A New York florist who went to see a friend 
off on the Kronprinz Wilhelm one week in 
June said that the floral display in her main 
saloon did not cost a penny less than $15,000. 
While this was probably a record, he said it 
was nothing unusual at this time of year for an 
Atlantic liner to go to sea with anywhere from 
$500 to $1,000 worth of cut flowers on board 
as parting gifts. It all depended upon the 
prominence or popularity of the passengers. 
Like every New York luxury, this one increases 
in proportion every year. 

The chief steward on one of the White Star 
boats told how such an enormous quantity of 
flowers is disposed of after the vessel gets past 
Sandy Hook. They must be removed from the 
saloon before the first meal. An elaborate 
Piece is taken to the music room for exhibition, 
but the majority of the flowers are sent to the 
cabins of the persons for whom they are 
intended. Flowers for passengers are not 
taken to the cabins when they reach the vessel 
unless specially marked. Most of them are 
intended as surprises to the recipients, who 
know nothing about them until they see them 
in the general display in the saloon. It 
occasionally happens that a lover, who has 
some bunch of flowers of sentimental signifi- 
cance that he does not want the throng of 
passengers to see, has sent it to his lady love’s 
cabin, so that she will see it after the last 
good-byes have been said. But such cases 
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are exceptional. Most of the flowers are 
taken to the saloon. 

Many passengers have not room for the 
flowers in their cabins. Others are made sick 
by the smell of them at sea, although very fond 
of them onland. If a passenger wishes her 
flowers kept fresh, she can make an arrange- 
ment with the cabin steward and have a 
different bouquet at her seat in the dining-room 
or a fresh corsage bouquet daily for the 
remainder of the voyage. The cold storage 
facilities on the modern liners make almost 
everything possible in this respect. 

The fiancée of a rich New Yorker, who went 
abroad last summer, found a magnificent bunch 
of violets on her table every morning during 
the voyage, just as she had been accustomed 
to at home. There was no card attached, but 
she seemed to know, for she buried her face 
in the violets and blushed very prettily when 
friends at the table chaffed her. After her 
morning promenade she sent her violets to the 
steerage, usually asking the ship’s doctor to 
divide them among sick women who could 
not get on deck. A number of flowers on 
shipboard get to the steerage before the voyage 
is over, but not until their charm and freshness 
are gone. Flowers can be kept fresh in the 
cold storage room until the ship (unless she is 
a slow one) reaches Southampton or Liver- 
pool. This is seldom done unless a passenger 
has some special object in making a present 
on the other side. Fresh flowers all the way 
across are good enough, even in these days of 
progress. Old ocean-going travelers smile and 
say, ‘‘What next?” 


Some months ago attention was drawn in these 
columns to the way in which the so-called water- 
hyacinth was impeding navigation in St. Johns 
River in Florida. It appears that the means then 
adopted to keep the plant under control have been 
inellective. This is only another instance of a 
stranger, beautiful in itself, being introduced 
into a new country and finding its surrounding so 
conducive to increase that it becomes a pest. When 
this is the case, man has to destroy even that 
which, under other circumstances, he would value 
as an ornament. Below is given an account of the 
attempt being made to keep the river open for 
traffic: 


DESTROYING THE WATER HYACINTH SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The hyacinth has been especially trouble- 
some on the St. Johns River, where various 
schemes have been tried to destroy it. The 
method which is being experimented with, 
however, seems to have solved the problem, 
and it is believed that if sufficient equipment 
is provided, eventually all of the southern 


water courses may be cleared of the pest 
permanently. A chemical has been com- 
pounded which has such an effect upon the 
plant that if it comes in contact with the stem 
or blossom these portions soon wither. The 
solution is so powerful also that it works its 
way down the stem, killing the root. Some of 
the ingredients are known only to the inventor, 
but a large quantity of acid is used in its 
preparation. The process of manufacture is 
very simple, the ‘‘laboratory’”’ being placed 
upon a barge provided with two tanks. Con- 
nected with the tanks is a boiler in which the 
ingredients are mixed at a high temperature 
produced by steam heat. The barge is of 
such light draft that it can be towed by the 
spraying boat if desired, but the latter is 
provided with three reservoirs, which are filled 
by pumping from the barge. Pipes lead from 
the reservoirs to a steam pump which supplies 
the spraying apparatus. This consists of 
three booms. One extends directly in front of 
the vessel, being supported by a block and 
tackle attached to thé bow deck. The others 
project from the sides of the vessel. The 
sprayers consist of hollow tubes which are 
perforated ‘at intervals of about a foot and 
the holes fitted with miniature nozzles. The 
liquid is forced into the sprayers through lines 
of hose which are connected to the sprayers 
by couplings in the usual manner. The ar- 
rangement of the sprayers is such that the 
chemical can be distributed over a space of a 
ninety feet in width when the boat is moving. 
The reservoirs carry a sufficient supply of 
chemical to cover about 100,000 square yards, 
and on a portion of the stream where the 
growth is not too rank, the steamer will treat 
this area of surface ina day. In places where 
the side sprayers cannot be utilized on account 
of trees or other obstruction, the chemical is 
applied to the plants by means of ordinary 
hose operated by members of the crew. 

Such is the destructiveness of the solution 
that within a few hours after it is applied 
the withering process begins, and microscopic 
tests prove that the liquid penetrates the 
growth below the water, killing the roots. 
Portions of the dead growth which have 
been pulled from the bottom of the St. Johns 
where the treatment has been applied show 
that the effect of the chemical is to rot the 
fiber and disintegrate it to. such an extent 
that it no longer offers resistance: to naviga- 
tion. The solution kills the seed as well as.the 
plant, and efforts are made to cover as.much 
space as possible during the seeding period, 
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The work has been done under the direction of 
the United States engineers. 


Turning from an account of the destruction of 
plant life in the interests of mankind, we may pass 
to the opposite and read how the United States 
Government has availed itself of one of the most 
interesting discoveries of modern times in a scheme 
to increase the fertility of our fields. The state- 
ments made in the following passage are worthy of 
more than passing notice, for they afford striking 
evidence of the rapidity with which, in these modern 
days, the value of a discovery is appreciated, and 
how readily human skill and application can utilize 
it for our advantage: 


BACTERIA FREE FOR FARMERS NEW YORK SUN 


The Government has in store for the farm- 
ers of the country an interesting gift. To 
many it will seem like magic. To others 
who have for a few years kept abreast of the 
subject of soil inoculation it will not seem so 
marvelous. 

In 1885, a German scientist, Hellriegel, 
announced that he had discovered that there 
exist in the soil a vast number of minute 
microscopic organisms which make their homes 
in tubercules, or nodules, on the roots of legu- 
minous plants, such as clovers, vetches, peas, 
beans and locust trees. These little creatures, 
he showed, perform a valuable service for the 
plants in which they live. They pay for their 
subsistence by catching from the air nitrogen 
which the legumes could not themselves 
take into their system in gaseous form, reduc- 
ing it to a nitrate in combination with some 
other element taken from the ground, and the 
legumes easily digest this plant food and make 
rapid and luxuriant growth. All this was 
taken up quickly by scientists throughout the 
world, especially in this country. Hundreds 
of experiments were carried forward, and it is 
now fundamentally established that this is 
one of the greatest discoveries known to scien- 
tific and practical agriculture. 

The way in which the Government intends 
to make use of these particular bacteria is 
by propagating them under artificial con- 
ditions and sending them out in small quan- 
tities in all parts of the country for the use of 
farmers. A large laboratory has been pro- 
vided in Washington with a competent staff of 
bacteriologists who have already made nearly 
all preparations for the work proposed. Ina 
small pasteboard box, four inches by six and 
a half inches deep, they will be sent free wher- 
ever the United States mail goes, to the farmer 
who desires to introduce a leguminous 
crop hitherto impossible of culture in his 
region, 


The box will contain three packages 
done up in tin foil. In one is a wad of 
cotton on which the cultures or germs of the 
bacteria have been dried, and in the other 
two are nutrient salts which are usually 
magnesium sulphate, potassium phosphate or 
ammonium phosphate, with a small mixture of 
sugar to solidify and hold the cultures. A 
sheet of instructions and a franked envelope 


accompany the package. 


The instructions are simple and practically 
admit of no failure. Package No. 1 of the 
nutrient salts is first to be dissoived in a half 
gallon of pure water at ordinary temperature. 
The salts dissolve in a very few minutes. Then 
the wad of cotton is to be placed in the solu- 
tion and left to stand for twenty-four hours, 
and next the other package of nutrient salts 
is emptied into the solution. In another 
twenty-eight hours the cultures are ready 
for use. The solution, if no mishap has 
occurred, will have turned a milky cloudy 
white, very much like the liquor of oysters. 

The applicant must specify what particular 
variety of leguminous crops he desires to es- 
tablish. It has b2en found that the bacteria 
common to certain families of legumes will 
not make their home on the roots of legumes 
of other families. For instance, the bacteria 
that subsist on the roots of alfalfa will not 
live on the roots of red ciov- The bacteria 
on red clover, however, will inoculate white 
clover, crimson clover, buffalo clover and 
all the trifilium clovers. The bacteria on 
bird clover, which is common in some parts of 
the country, will inoculate alfalfa. The bac- 
teria of soy-beans will work on cow peas 
and similar members of the bean family. 

There are two ways in which the cultures 
may be applied. The first way is to spread the 
seed out thinly on tables and sprinkle the 
solution over it; then, when dry, to sow as 
usual. 

The other way is to take a quantity of 
soil in a place out of the sunshine, sprinkle the 


' solution over it, stir it up and scatter it broad- 


cast over the ground to be seeded. Successful 
inoculation can be secured by taking soil 
from a thrifty field of legumes, such as alfalfa. 
clover or vetches, and scattering it over the 
field where either of these crops may be 
desired 

Owing to the cost of freight, this is 
an expensive method, but it has been practised 
with success many times. It will not be until 
next year that the Government will undertake 
to supply cultures generally. 
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Modern Medicine, Surgery and Sanitation 








LEPROSY THE WORLD OVER 


The medical world has of late been giving 
very considerable attention to the question of 
leprosy. Writing in the Quarterly Review, 
Mr. George Pernet reviews the history of 
the disease from its earliest historical men- 
tion. It is not generally realized that leprosy 
is practically present everywhere, either 
sporadically or as an endemic disease. At the 
conference on leprosy held in Berlin in 1897, it 
was roughly estimated that there were nearly 
five thousand lepers in Europe. The disease 
is not limited to tropical and sub-tropical 
regions: 

It exists in Greenland, Iceland, Norway, the 
Aleutian Peninsula, and Kamchatka. Nor is Nor- 
way the only part of Europe affected. In Russia 
the disease is endemic in various districts, such as 
those of Courland and Kovno, whence it has spread 
in recent years to East Prussia; and it is very rife 
among the Don Cossacks. Leprosy also occurs in 
Sweden and Finland; and there are many infected 
areas in other countries such as Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Sicily, Roumania, the Balkan Peninsula, 
Greece and the islands of the Adriatic and of the 
Grecian Archipelago. It has been for many years 
prevalent in Crete; and a recent exploration of the 
island from this point of view has shown that many 
parts of it are still infected. There are also isolated 
cases in Provence, both on the Riviera and inland, 
and about San Remo. 

In Asia, lepers swarm among the huge populations 
of India and China, especially in the Chinese prov- 
inces of Fokien and Kwangtung; and there are 
many in Japan. There are infected areas in Siberia; 
and in the south the Dutch East Indies may be 
mentioned. Many lepers are also found in Asia 
Minor, Palestine, and Persia. 

Recent colonial acquisitions of the United States 
—Cuba, the ge go and the Hawaiian Islands 
—are infected with leprosy; and its existence in 
Hawaii has been rendered notorious by the labors of 
Father Damien and the writings of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In addition to the Sandwich Islands. 
many other places in the Pacific are infected. The 
Fiji group, where the disease has long been known, 
has been already mentioned. In New Caledonia it 
is of comparatively recent importation, but it has 
flourished there to such an extent as to cause grave 
anxiety to the French authorities, who have already 
a large number of lepers on their hands in their 
Indo-Chinese possessions, and have recently ac- 
quired another gravely infected island, Madagascar. 

It is quite impossible to say to what extent Lep- 
rosy prevails in Africa as a whole; but apparently 
the disease is pretty generally distributed through- 
out that continent. It is rife in Abyssinia, and is 
well-known in Morocco and on the West Coast. 

Passing now from the Old World to the New, 
Madeira, the Azores and Canaries must be alluded 


to as tainted islands. In the West Indies the dis- 
ease is very prevalent, and it is endemic both in 
those islands and in Central America. It is also 
found on the high plateau lands of Mexico. As to 
the United States themselves, Louisiana is the chief 
focus of activity; but the disease occurs in a sporadic 
manner in other parts, such as California. Canada 
has already been referred to. In the region of the 
Equator, Columbia, Ecuador, Venezuela, and the 
three Guianas are all leprous countries. Farther 
south, leper's are very numerous in Brazil, and they 
are also found in Paraguay, the Argentine, and other 
republics; but in Chile the disease appears to occur 
seldom, if ever. 

We gave, in the Apri! number of CurRENT 
LITERATURE, an account of the successful 
treatment by Dr. Adolph Bayley, of some 
Chinese lepers. In a paper read before the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, Dr. 
Judson Deland described a treatment tried by 
Dr. Baily of Tokio. Underlying the fact that 
perspiration does not occur in the area of the 
skin involved in leprosy, Dr.Baily devised an 
ingenious method of outlining the parts affected 
by rubbing aniline over the suspected area and 
then injecting pilocarpine. The sweat thus 
produced dissolves the aniline and stains and 
outlines the area of normal skin, while ab- 
normal skin remains unstained. Dr. Baily 
takes the view that leprosy is contagious in but 
a slight degree, and despite his wide experience, 
he has never observed a single instance of 
transmission of the disease. He further be- 
lieves that certain cases recover spontaneously 
and that others are favorably influenced by 
rubbing the diseased area of the skin with 
pumice-stone until blood appears, and then 
applying a 20-per-cent. salicylic acid lanolin- 
vaselin ointment. In addition 4-gram cap- 
sules of oleum gynocardia are to be taken thrice 
daily after meals. Every fourth day an addi- 
tional capsule is to be given, until ten capsules 
are taken thrice daily. This treatment should 
be continued for not less than one year. 

In leprosy, as in other diseases, there are 
degrees of severity, depending largely on 
climate, the general condition of the body, 
manner of life and diet. When these con- 
ditions are favorable, the disease, in some 
individuals, may remain comparatively mild 
and gradually die out. In one recorded in- 
stance the specific bacilli which had been found 
in the early stage of the disease completely 
disappeared. 
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The bacillus of Leprosy, says Mr. George Pernet, 
differs from that of tuberculosis in being extremely 
abundant in the skin and internal organs, especially 
in the advanced stages of the nodular ulcerating 
form of the disease. The bacilli are then present 
in enormous numbers both inside and between the 
cells which build up the various tissues. They are 
found in groups and colonies, or, as the latter have 
been called, gloeal masses; and it has been sug- 
gested that the bacilliof these groups, far from being 
dead or involution forms, as has been supposed 
by some, belong to a phase in the life-history 
of the parasite, a resting stage during which it 

repares by multiplication for a further invasion of 
its host. This agrees with clinical observation; 
for a leper may be seemingly doing well, when sud- 
denly a febrile exacerbation occurs, with fresh 
eruptive elements about the body. 
he long incubation or, rather, latency of the 
complaint is a remarkable feature. It may be 
reckoned by years in some instances; and the 
disease may develop a considerable time after the 
atient has left aleprous area. This fact is of some 
importance in the matter of immigrants from 
such countries, for they may appear to be quite 
healthy, and show no symptoms of the disease on 
arrival in their new home, but yet may ultimately 
become undoubted lepers. The long latency also 
adds to the difficulty of tracing the disease to its 
source. The fact, however, that an individual has 
at some time or other sojourned in places where the 
disease is epidemic is a valuable one in forming an 
opinion in cases where the disease is suspected. And 
although the chances of infection are remote, espe- 
cially as rersards the white man, the ever-increasing 
facilities for inter-communication between the vari- 
ous parts of the world, and military expeditions in 
leprous countries, such asChina, Madagascar, South 
Africa, and the Philippines, may in the future lead 
to more and more cases being observed in those parts 
of Europe and of the United States where the disease 
only occurs as a result of importation. 


EDISON ON CANCER 


Thomas A. Edison, profiting by his obser- 
vations on the pathological and physiological 
effects produced on the tissues of the human 
body when they are unduly exposed to the rays 
of the new element radium, and to the 
Roéntgen rays, has formulated a theory con- 
cerning the cause and progress of cancer, and 
suggests a course of treatment which, if his 
tmeory is correct, he thinks would predispose 
toward a cure. 

Mr. Edison, according to the New York 
Tribune, believes that there are in the human 
body certain amceboid cells which are capable 
of movement, and whose sole function is to 
restore shattered and injured tissue. Mr. 
Edison points out that in the case of a cut, 
wound, or even an ordinary burn, nature, 
through the medium of these cells, sets to 
work to restore normal conditions. 

With a burn produced by radium or the Réntgen 


ray, Mr. Edison declares that there are entirely differ- 
ent phenomena. The rays apparently possess some 


quality which is not only destructive to the tissue 
itself, but which destroys the amceboid cells. The 
result is that the wound thus formed will not heal. 
Nature, however, says Mr. Edison, does her best 
even _under these adverse conditions, and here, 
Mr. Edison thinks, these little cells display a sort 
of intelligence, for when the cells in the neighborhood 
of the injury not only fail to heal the wound but 
are themselves destroyed in the attempt, there is 
immediately a rush of healthy cells from other 
parts of the body to the seat of the trouble. They 
are healthy cells, and there seems to be an improve- 
ment, but it is only apparent. 

Soon a mass of reddish granulations is seen on 
the surface, but instead of being limited in their 
area, like ordinary granulations, they attain enor- 
mous size, and presently develop into what is known 
as rose cancer. All this time there is a steady influx 
of amoeboid cells, until other portions of the body 
are deprived of the cells, and then the disease has 
obtained full sway. 

As an antidote to this, Mr. Edison says he believes 
that the blood of a healthy person will provide 
enough strong, reproductive cells to overcome the 
injury. He says that operations of comparative 
simplicity would be all that would be involved. In 
practice some blood from the healthy subject would 
be drawn off into a hypodermic syringe, and then 
injected into the region of the part affected. The 
seat of the disease would then be attacked by germs, 
possessing the strength to conquer the malady. 

Mr. Edison was asked how he reconciled this view 
to cancer developed in an organ in the interior of 
the body of a person who had never been exposed 
to rays. The inventor replied that he believed that 
with some persons certain foods would cause the 
destruction of these amceboid cells. Friction of 
any body against certain parts of the body would, 
Mr. Edison thought, tend to destroy the cells, as in 
cases of smokers’ cancer of the lip. The course of 
treatment to be pursued in treating internal cancer 
according to his theory was, said Mr. Edison, a ques- 
tion to be solved by the surgeon. 

Mr. Edison does not intend to do anything to work 
out his theory, saying that this, too, is a matter for 
the surgeon and scientific physiologist. ‘* Perhaps 
it is a rather daring theory,’’ he says, “‘and it may 
take a man of courage to work it out, but I really 
believe that the idea is entirely tenable and will 
work out that way.” 


INSANITY INCREASING IN ENGLAND. 


The annual report of the English Lunacy 
Commissioners shows an enormous increase 
in madness in England and in Wales. In 1859 
the number of insane was 36,762, or one in 536 
of the population. There has been a steady 
increase from that time up to January 1, 1903, 
when the number of insane was 113,964, or one 
in every 293 of the population. The rate of 
increase since 1894 has been especially notable, 
the gain being from 92,067. 

There was never such an increase in the 
numbers of insane as in the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, the increase over the previous 
year being 3,251. The number of persons 
who lost their minds in 1902 alone was 22,581, 
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or almost 500 per week. The increase was 
found almost entirely among pauper lunatics. 
The proportion of lunatics privately cared for 
to the population is about the same now as it 
was in 1859, whereas the pauper proportion 
is twice as high. 

A carefully compiled table explains as far 
as possible the causes of lunacy. The list is 
headed by drink, to which 23 per cent. of male 
and 9.6 per cent. of female cases of insanity 
is ascribed. 

Heredity accounts for the greatest number 
of women lunatics, the proportion being the 
high one of 24.6 per cent. In the case of men, 
heredity accounts for 18.8 per cent. of insanity. 
Previous attacks come next with 23.1 per cent. 
of women and 16.2 per cent. of men. In cases 
of unknown causes, men come first with 17 
per cent. and women follow with 15.4 per 
cent. 

The general impression that the increase of 
lunacy is due to the mental wear and tear 
of modern life is not supported by the figures. 
Adverse circumstances, including business 
anxieties and pecuniary difficulties, account 
for the lunacy of 6.2 per cent. of the men and 
3-8 per cent. of the women; mental anxiety, 
worry and overwork, 5.7 per cent. of the men 
and 5.9 per cent. of women; love affairs, one 
in 200 of men and three in 200 of women. 
There is about the same proportion of insanity 
through fright and nervous shocks. 

According to the figures of the commis- 
sioners, physical, rather than direct mental 
causes, are responsible for the great increase 
in insanity. One case in three can be traced 
to some disease or disorder. The percentage 
of old people who have lost their minds is as 
seven men to eight women. The age limits 
between which the majority of patients are 
admitted to asylums are 25 to 44. 

One-fourth of all those admitted to the 
asylums are found to have suicidal tendencies. 
Lunacy is increasing more in the country than 
in the cities. 
a higher percentage than in London, yet the 
average increase of insanity in the capital 
has attained the enormous figure of 500. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CHILD 
Dr. Thomas Wood, professor of physical 
education at Columbia University, contributed 
to the New York Evening Post a very con- 
vincing article on the need for the regular 
physical examination of school children. 
It cannot be taken for granted that the 


In Hereford and Exeter there is . 
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organic condition of the child will be sound. 
Under our present conditions of life and educa- 
tion it is possible in any case, and assured in 
a certain number, that normal growth and 
development will not proceed without indi- 
vidual care and adjustment; that there may be 
present, without special symptoms of disorder, 
physical defects of a more or less serious 
character; and that the only rational and ade- 
quate basis for the direction of the child at 
home or in school is the thorough knowledge 
of the physical status, so that existing con- 
ditions and tendencies may be recognized, 
important changes noted, and that it may be 
known that growth and development are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, or, in case of abnor- 
malities of any kind, that these may be cor- 
rected as soon as possible. 

Dr. Hertel, in his well-known investigation of 
the health of pupils in the better-class schools of 
Copenhagen before 1885, found that of the boys 
31.1 per cent. and of the girls 39.4 per cent. were 
sickly. : 

Dr. Francis Warner, in the examination of 50,000 
school children in London, found that 10.8 per cent. 
of the boys and 8.5 per cent. of the girls had abnor- 
mal nerve signs; 7.9 per cent. of boys and 6.9 per 
cent. of girls were mentally dull; 8.8 per cent. of 
boys and 6.8 per cent. of girls had had some develop- 
mental defects. Of the cases with developmental 
defect, 38.4 per cent. of the boys and 49.9 per cent. 
of the girls were mentally dull. Of those who were 
mentally dull, 57.6 per cent. of the boys and 52.6 
per cent. of the girls showed abnormal nerve 
signs. 

Dr. Risely examined the eyes of 2,422 school 
children in Philadelphia and found that 44.7 per 
cent. had some deficiency of vision. _ : 

Dr. Sexton examined 570 school children in New 
York City and found that 13.3 per cent. had 
deficient hearing in one or both ears. “Of these 
only one was known by the teacher to be defective 
and only ten knew themselves to be deficient in 
this sense.” Many children have been considered 
mentally dull and backward who were simply 
partially deaf. 

Examinations of 40,000 school children by school 
physicians in the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, Ger- 
many, in 1900, showed that 23 per cent. were myopic, 
Io per cent. or more had spinal curvature, and 60 
per cent. had teeth which needed attention. _ 

Examinations of nearly goo pupils in an American 
school of the better class during the past year 
showed that 34 per cent. had myopia, oe per cent. 
functional heart disorders, 5.6 per cent. had spinal 
curvature with some vertebral rotation, 31.2 per 
cent. more had asymmetry of spine, hips, or shoulders, 
14.6 per cent. had adenoids or chronically enlarged 
tonsils. In over ro per cent. of the cases letters 
were sent to parents, recommending that medical 
attention be given to some physical condition. 


It is not possible to exaggerate the importance 
of recognizing such conditions as the above 
at an early age and doing all for them that 
science can dictate. 
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LAUS MORTIS....FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES... .HARPER’S Strange that at first we thought this thing of worth— 


Nay, why should I fear Death, 


Who gives us life, and in exchange takes breath? 


He is like cordial Spring 
That lifts above the soil each buried thing; 


Like Autumn, kind and brief— 
The frost that chills the branches frees the leaf; 


Like Winter’s stormy hours 
That spread their fleece of snow to save the flowers; 


The lordliest of all things!— 
Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings. 


Fearing no covert thrust, 
Let me walk onward, armed in valiant trust— 


Dreading no unseen knife, 
Across Death’s threshold step from life to life! 


O all ye frightened folk, 
Whether ye wear a crown or bear a yoke, 


Laid in one equal bed, 
When once your coverlet of grass is spread, 


What daybreak need you fear?— 
The Love will rule you there that guides you here. 


Where Life, the sower, stands, 
Scattering the ages from his swinging hands, 


Thou waitest, Reaper lone, 
Until the multitudinous grain hath grown. 


Scythebearer, when thy blade 
Harvests my flesh, let me be unafraid. 


God’s husbandman thou art; 
In His unwithering sheaves O bind my heart! 


THE FARCE COSMOPOLITAN 


Had it been tragedy, wherein we played 
For Love, and strove and perished, dying thus, 
Still might he cry, though anguished and dismayed: 
“This thing was glorious!” 


Had it been comedy, wherein we went 
Unmasked and merry, glad for one and all, 
Methinks that Love had gone his way content 
After the curtain’s fall. 


But this! I pray you ring the curtain down 
Upon this farce—this pitiful poor thing, 

With each of us a masquerading clown 
Playing at Queen and King. 


A tragedy were better to forget— 
See where we wake Love’s critical, cold mirth 
What time his eyes are wet. 


REQUIEM OUTING 


In molding grave or vault of stone 
Bury me, body, blood and bone, 
Since, like the wind upon the hill, 
My Soul is unimprisonable. 


And when I make the final change, 

My glad, undying soul shall range 
Plains, mountains, oceans, ocean-shores— 
All God Almighty’s out-of-doors 


And range it shouting over space, 
Or rest in some untrodden place. 


THE SYMBOL METROPOLITAN 


Beloved, in the eyes of my desire 
Thou art all mystery hidden by the Lord! 
The rhythm of the universal chord 

Of Being is thy heartbeat, and the lyre 

Of the great leader of the angel choir 
Is strung with thy gold hair. O thou adored! 
The glories of thy burning eyes afford 

Me vision of the elemental fire. 


Oh, what art thou thyself to move me so? 
Did some pang of God’s being give thee birth 
To be the symbol to my soul on earth 

Of all the mysteries I dimly know— 
But had ——, in my mortal dearth, 

Until Love’s flame of wonder made them glow? 


TO G. F. WATTS...HUGH MACNAGHTEN...LONDON SPECTATOR 


He came, and all the world stood still to gaze. 
The heights of fame impregnable he won: 
His word awoke the pyramids, his sun 
Scattered at Austerlitz the jealous haze. 
What though beyond the crowning hundred days 
Looms sunset on the ship Bellerophon, 
At least he left a name—Napoleon; 
At least he shook the thrones and had the praise. 
Dear painter, of the consecrated art, 
Not yours the noisy fame, the glittering prize; 
Only the common men and women part 
From yonder room, which holds your victories, 
Guarding a little gladness in the eyes 
And reverence born of beauty in the heart. 


A PRAYER FOR A MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY . HENRY VAN DYKE . OUTLOOK 


Lord Jesus, Thou hast known 

A mother’s love and tender care: 
And Thou wilt hear, while for my own 
Mother most dear I make this birthday prayer. 





IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


Protect her life, I pray, 
Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know from day to day, 
The deepening glow of Life that comes from Thee. 


As once upon her breast 
Fearless and well content I lay, 
So let her heart, on Thee at rest, 
Feel fears depart and troubles fade away. 


Her every wish fulfill; 
And even if Thou must refuse 
In anything, let Thy wise will 
A comfort bring such as kind mothers use. 


Ah, hold her by the hand, 
As once her hand held mine; 
And though she may not understand 
Life’s winding way, lead her in peace divine. 


I can not pay my debt 
For all the love that she has given; 
But Thou, love’s Lord, wilt not forget 
Her due reward—bless her in earth and heaven. 


OWE GO GTT onc cece N. B. BADCOCK LONDON OUTLOOK 
I will go out into cool woodland places, 
Among old forest trees 
That have heard many pray’rs, seen many faces 
Of men, and meet the breeze 
And sun and rain, and dwell awhile with these. 


There are calm spirits in the trees and mountains. 
To those with eyes to see 

The old wood gods live yet: forests and fountains 
Yield them security; 
If I stay silent they will speak with me. 


Perfumed with pray’rs I shall espy them stealing 
Across the dim-lit lawn 

Ere evening’s torch be raised, or when revealing 
Another day newborn 
The wind talks with the mountains in the dawn. 


I will go out into cool woodland places 
With open heart and ears, 
And be a child again, running swift races 
With backward-reaching years, 
And laugh again and know God’s gift of tears. 


WILD ROSES LOND. SAT. REVIEW 
Wandering one long summer day, 

Where freshening all an endless way, 

The faint shell’s color sunlit-through, 

Wild roses in the wild hedge grew, 

Thought I ‘‘ There is no long or far, 

Where in the hedge wild roses are.”’ 


Through stony cities oft I pass 
Tombed over the forgotten grass; 
No roses in their lanes to climb, 

No flowering as in flowering time; 
Yet seems not any pathways drear 
That children, like wild roses, cheer. 
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THE WAY TO THE LIGHT. .F.L. STANTON. .ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


It’s a sigh and a song—but we’re driftin’ along 
To vales where the daisies and violets throng; 
With courage that fails not—with faith that is 
strong, 
We drift to the light of the morning! 


Though bitter the crosses—the sorrows and cares, 
We look to the future—the beautiful years; 
And light glimmers bright through the rain of our 
tears— 
We drift to the light of the morning! 


And life takes on beauty, and splendidly beams 
The light on the hillside—the valleys and streams; 
And Sorrow is only an echo of dreams 

As we drift to the light of the morning! 


FACE TO FACE BOSTON GLOBE 
I said ‘‘Good-bye”’ and drifted far away, 

I wandered far, yet ever, day by day, 

Your face I saw wherever I did look, 

In cloud, and tree, and every shady nook. 

The only song it seemed that I could sing, 

Was “Only Thee!”’ It had the sweetest ring. 

I saw your dress all fringed with dainty lace 

I longed, my Sweet, to see you “Face to Face!” 


I thought I kissed your eyes, so good and true, 

I bent and kissed that dress of lovely blue, 

I touched your mouth, that tastes like new-made 
wine, 

And your dear lips that cling so close to mine. 

Your hair so soft, its perfume fills me yet; 

Your lashes which the tears of love had wet; 

Your face, your neck with all its swan-like grace; 

And then I wished that we were ‘‘ Face to Face!” 


SAY NOT FAREWELL. .ALICE ARCHER SEWALL JAMES. .CENTURY 


Say not farewell! 
The lovely hour goes; 
Into the purple distance of the lake 
The gleaming rower rows, 
Yet see, the lovely hour 
Lets drop its jeweled power; 
The sacred instant, shook with sudden breeze, 
Flies; and from all the magic morning trees 
The dew slips silenti;. 
So let thine own tears be— 
Hid in the rainbow of a smiling sun; 
For lo, not one 
Of these, the Ever- oing, take 
Of the sweet Now farewell! 


Say not farewell! 
The word that seizes on the last of bliss 
Holds treachery unseen. 
E’en though it hide its dagger with a kiss, 
It sets a gulf between. 
Into the coming hour melt away, 
Obedient as the melting rose; 
Or, like the unregretting Day, 
Who never will return, 
Yet radiant goes, 
Drop thou thy treasure in its golden urn, 
And do not say farewell! 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








THE MAIDEN LADY TEACHER™ 


The recent decision of Justice Maddox in 
the Supreme Court in Brooklyn, that a woman 
has a right to-marry without thereby for- 
feiting her position as a teacher, is the text of 
an interesting editorial in the Independent on 
Celibate Female Teachers. 


The theory that it is improper for any but maiden 
ladies to be teachers,has become one of the fixed 
ideas in the American mind, embodied in the school 
regulations of many cities and incorporated in the 
unwritten laws of most of the school boards, so 
that it will be a long time before it will be rooted 
out. In the mean time all that can be done is to 
watch the effects of this curious experiment, accord- 
ing to which the cultivation of the intellect is held 
to be the peculiar duty of the sex which has been 
the less distinguished in intellectual achievement, 
and the training of young men and women for the 
practical work of life is to be done chiefly by the 
most immature and inexperienced portion of that 
sex. Celibate femininity has been the object of 
reverence, and even worship, among various nations 
from the remotest antiquity, but no nation before 
has intrusted to it a practical monopoly of the most 
powerful instrument for molding the life of future 
generations. 

This custom is doubtless one of the many things 
which our modern schools have inherited from the 
medieval church; but we have modified and ex- 
tended the theory, for now virginity is considered 
not so much as a state of superior sanctity, but as a 
pedagogical prerequisite. e have adopted into our 
public schools the Catholic idea of celibate teachers, 
but whereas in the parochial schools the instruction 
of the boys by the sisters is confined to the lower 
grades, in the public schools few men are found, 
except in the high schools. Since pupils get much 
more froma teacher than from what she teaches, it will 
be interesting to see if our predominately feministic 
education produces in time any noticeable effects 
on our national characteristics. Those who have 
read Professor Miinsterburg’s interesting essay 
comparing the German and American school system 
will remember the emphasis with which he states 
his opinion that one cause of the superiority of 
German schools is that the teachers there are mostly 
men. Tobesure, others say that the two or three 
years’ gain of the German schools over ours is due 
to the metric system and phonetic spelling, by 
which the greater part of compound numbers and 
spelling, which is such a terror to our children, is 
made unnecessary; but we must consider all these 
alleged advantages if we would make our schools 
as perfect as possible. School-teachers are not 
hired out of charity, and whether a teacher is 
working to get money to buy chocolate creams, to 
go to Europe, to get a trousseau, or to support an 
idle husband, is none of our business. e must 
have the best teachers for our children, and if it is 
proved that celibate females are superior to all 
others, let us carry out our present policy. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


There will never be an educational system 
worthy of the name in England until English- 
men bring themselves to leave God out of the 
discussion, writes Sidney Brooks in Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Education in England is free and compulsory, 
but the best English board school hardly reaches 
the standard of the average American or German 

ublic school. The whole system, indeed, is con- 
used almost to the point of chaos—the universities 
bogged in an out-worn curriculum, primary educa- 
tion made the battle-ground of theologians, second- 
ary education starved or misapplied, and only such 
seminaries as Eton and Rugby to be pointed to as 
reflecting real credit on the country; and even they 
do far more to mold the characters than the minds 
of their pupils. Consider the Education bill which 
was debated so passionately all through last year, 
and indeed right up to the moment of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “new de arture.”’ Hardly a man, in or out 
of the House, discussed it from the educational point 
of view. The debates raged round its alleged 
injustice to Dissenters, its alleged favoritism to the 
Church of England, and ended finally in what was 
neither more nor less than a sectarian brawl. Even 
now in many parts of the country there are Dissent- 
ers who are refusing to pay the new education rate, 
and prefer to sing hymns and chant psalms while 
the law officers distrain upon their goods. 


The days seem to be gone forever when English- 
men honored themselves by endowing seats of 
learning. Many, perhaps most, of the great names 
of American industry are connected with the schools, 
colleges, and universities which their wise liberality 
has founded. But in England it is the rarest 
possible thing for a millionaire to reckon education 
among the objects of his benevolence. To appeals 
from charitable and religious bodies his ‘purse is 
always open, but the claims of education do not 
interest him. Even to Oxford and Cambridge, 
which are the pride of every Englishman, bequests 
and gifts come as rarely as angels’ visits. In 
nothing did Cecil Rhodes show his originality more 
finely than in remembering his Alma Mater in his 
will. It seems difficult to realize that Oxford can 
be in need of money; yet the fact is so. Money 
is wanted at Oxford for all the newer branches of 
study and for most of the old ones. The university 
knows nothing of Assyrian and nothing of Pali. It 
is obliged to leave practically untilled the whole 
field of physical science. In some departments 
there are not enough professors, in others the pro- 
fessors have neither the apparatus they require nor 
sufficient lecture-room. A professor of physics was 
appointed by New College in 1900; he is still unpro- 
vided with a physical laboratory and has to borrow 
rooms from his ——. The professor of 
mineralogy reports that there is not at present an 
equipment for the study of his subject at Oxford. 
The department of mechanics is equally backward, 
and it is a matter of recent official confession that 
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“the scientific study of modern history cannot at 
present be prosecuted in Oxford.” 


THE CULTIVATED MAN OF TO-DAY 

The Cultivated Man was the subject of Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot’s address before the con- 
vention of the National Educational Association 
held during July in Boston. President Eliot 
pointed out that this idea of cultivation in this 
highly trained human being has undergone 
substantial changes during the nineteenth 


century: 

There are two principal differences between the 
present ideal and that which prevailed at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The horizon of 
the human intellect has widened wonderfully during 
the past one hundred years, and the scientific method 
of inquiry has been the means of that widening. 
The most convinced exponents and advocates of 
humanism now recognize that science is the ‘‘ para- 
mount force of the modern as distinguished from 
the antique and the medieval spirit”’ (John Adding- 
ton Symonds—Culture), and that ‘‘an interpreta- 
tion of humanism with science and of science with 
humanism is the condition of the highest culture.” 

Emerson taught that the acquisition of some 
form of manual skill and the practice of some form 
of manual labor were essential elements of culture, 
and this idea has more and more become accepted 
in the systematic education of youth. 

The idea of some sort of bodily excellence was, to 
be sure, not absent in the old conception of the cul- 
tivated man. The gentleman could ride well, dance 
gracefully, and fence with skill, but the modern 
conception of bodily skill as an element in cultiva- 
tion is more comprehensive, and includes that 
habitual contact with the external world which 
Emerson deemed essential to real culture. 

We have become convinced that some intimate, 
sympathetic acquaintance with the natural objects 
of the earth and sky adds greatly to the happiness 
of life, and that this acquaintance should be begun 
in childhood and be developed all through adoles- 
cence and’ maturity. A brook, a hedgerow, or a 
garden is an inexhaustible teacher of wonder, rever- 
ence, and love. 

The scientists insist to-day on nature study for 
children, but we teachers ought long ago to have 
learned from the poets the value of this element in 
education. The idea of culture has always included 
a quick and wide sympathy with men; it should 
hereafter include sympathy with nature, and par- 
ticularly with its living forms, a sympathy based 
on some accurate observation of nature. 


The four elements of culture, according to 
President Eliot, are character formed, as Goethe 
said, ‘‘in the stream of the world,’”’ not in 
stillness or isolation; the power of accurate 
and elegant expression by tongue or pen; a 
store of knowledge with capacity to assimilate 
it; a constructive imagination, which implies 
the power to build or create a new thing. 

It is one lesson of the nineteenth century, 
that in every field of human knowledge the 
constructive imagination finds play—in litera- 
ture, in history, in theology, in anthropology, 


and in the whole field of physical and biological 
research. 


Culture can no longer imply a knowledge of every- 
thing—not even a little knowledge of everything. 
It must be content with general knowledge of some 
things and a real mastery of some small portion of 
the human store. Here is a profound modification 
of the idea of cultivation, which the nineteenth 
century has brought about. What portion or por- 
tions of the infinite human store are most proper 
to the cultivated man? The answer must be— 
those which enable him, with his individual personal 
qualities, to deal best and sympathize best with 
nature and with other human beings. 


A UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Joseph Pulitzer has given Columbia Uni- 
versity one million dollars to establish a school 
of journalism. A building for the school is to 
be erected on Morningside Heights at a cost of 
five hundred thousand dollars. President 
Butler and Mr. Pulitzer have both made an- 
nouncements of the gift. President Butler says: 


The trustees have received a gift of $1,000,000 
from Joseph Pulitzer, of New York, for the estab- 
lishment and endowment of a school of journalism 
in Columbia University. This generous gift puts 
into effect a purpose which Mr. Pulitzer has long 
had in contemplation, namely, the provision of an 
opportunity to secure in a great university both 
theoretical and practical training for journalism, 
considered as a profession. The School of Journal- 
ism of Columbia University will take rank with the 
existing professional schools of law, medicine, 
engineering, architecture and teaching. Subject to 
the general jurisdiction of the university council, 
its course of study will be formulated andits admin- 
istration carried on by a faculty of journalism, the 
members of which will be appointed by the trustees 
in thenearfuture. Both Mr. Pulitzer and Columbia 
University recognize that with the establishment of 
a school of journalism of university grade a new 
academic field is entered upon, and in order that 
the best ability and experience of the profession of 
journalism may guide the new undertaking an 
advisory board has been provided for, the first 
members of which are to be appointed by the univer- 
sity upon the nomination of Mr. Pulitzer. If, at 
the end of three years, the school of journalism is 
in successful operation, Mr. Pulitzer will give to 
Columbia University an additional $1,000,000, the 
income of one-half of which will be devoted to the 
maintenance of the School of Journalism. The 
income of the remaining $500,000 will be expended 
for purposes to be hereafter agreed upon between 
Mr. Pulitzer and the university. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s own announcement is in part 
as follows: 

Students purposing to enter upon the career of 
journalism will find accessible here courses of study 
that will for this profession be equivalent to what 
other professional schools supply for other profes- 
sions, while young men already engaged upon the 
newspapers and desiring to advance themselves more 
rapidly by the cultivation of their aptitudes may 
find in these courses a valuable assistance. 
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It is believed that this will be an advantage to 
them immediately, and ultimately to the press of 
the whole country. In every other pursuit where 
men are under an equal moral responsibility to the 
public for the proper discharge of their duties, they 
are prepared for those duties by years of careful 
and conscientious study; but the newspaper men, 
who are in many directions the informers and 
teachers of the people, the exponents and to a degree 
the makers of that public opinion which rules com- 
munities and governs states and the nation, have 
hitherto received no special preparation for their 
delicate and important duties. 

At the time of the last census there were in the 
United States 114,073 lawyers and 30,098 persons 
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classed as journalists. The legal profession was 
provided with trained recruits by one hundred law 
schools with 1,106 professors and instructors. For 
a fair proportion there should have been at least 
twenty- six colleges of journalism, with faculties 291 
strong. There was not one. Not a single one of 
the 30,098 newspaper men and women in the country 
had enjoyed what a lawyer would call a systematic 
professional training. 

It is hoped and believed that the School of Jour- 
nalism will put this profession upon a level with 
others in supplying a definite educational course 
for students, and in affording the newspapers an 
opportunity to recruit their staff from men ade- 
quately prepared for the duties of that service. 








Sociologic 


Questions of the Times 








THE SALARIED MAN 


The Independent in an editorial discusses 
the fate of the Salaried Man. Twenty-five 
years ago Professor Sumner, in ‘‘ What Social 
Classes Are to Each Other,’”’ called attention 
to the Forgotten Man. This was the business 
and professional man who was neither rich nor 
poor, whose social function was to pay the tax 
which millionaires evaded and from which the 
poor man wasexempt. He carried the burden 
of caring for the helpless, of relieving misery, 
merited o1 unmerited, and sustained the losses 
inflicted upon the business community by reck- 
less financiering or the struggle between labor 
and capital. His too faithful performance 
of his social function as general and residuary 
burden-bearer was his undoing. He voted 
for all the special legislation that corporations 
wanted, expecting thereby to improve busi- 
ness. He voted appropriations for education 
and for libraries, for institutions of relief, and 
for administrative bureaus to aid and regulate 
alk sorts of promising things. Then he paid 
the bills, submitted himself to regulation, and 
began to scan the improving business situation 
to find out what there was in it for him. 

He soon enough discovered. The Trust, which he 
had all unknowingly helped to create, was already 
on the scene. It grew and multiplied. It took 
possession of industrial opportunities and of the 
channels of trade. And then it did something 
unexpected. It observed the forgotten man. 
Hitherto, whatever else he had endured, the for- 
gotten man had enjoyed seclusion. Now he was 
dragged into the light and asked what he was good 
for anyway. Instead of answering, “I accumu- 
late capital for industry to grow on, and I pay taxes 
that some one else would have to provide if I did 
not,” he was unwise enough to say, “I do business; 


I am an independent operator; I compete with you;” 
or to say, “I am a professional man; I contribute 


something to society that is more important than 
material wealth; I work with ideas; I discover; I 
invent; I enlarge human knowledge.’”’ This made 
the trust laugh. ‘‘We can show you quicker ways 
of accumulating capital than by putting savings 
in the bank,” it said. ‘Independent business 
enterprises, conducted by individuals, are not up 
to date. Those of you who are wasting life as our 
competitors, may sell out to us if you like. We will 
pay you salaries to work for us if we find you worth 
while. Or, you can go through bankruptcy if that 
suits you better. As for you professional gentlemen, 
the sooner you quit dreaming and talking about 
your ideals, the better off you will be. Your ideas 
are too loose, and you speak your minds too freely. 
If you want to make a living from now on you will 
have to preach, or practise law, or lecture, or conduct 
your newspapers to suit us. We don’t think it 
necessary to buy out your good will, or to place 
you on our salary roll, but in one way or another 
you all will have to curb your tongues.” 

Every other class in society receives con- 
sideration of some kind—deferential or sympa- 
thetic, as the case may be. Every other class 
enjoys some share of the ‘‘ general prosperity” 
when times are good. The salaried man is 
notcriously at his worst estate when everybody 
else is making money. The years since 1897 
have been prosperous beyond all precedent. 
The trusts, capitalized at over $6,000,000,000, 
have made untold millions. The wages of 
labor have been forced up, after much hard 
fighting, twenty to thirty per cent. Salaries 
have rema ned practically unchanged. 

What, then, is to be the fate of the salaried man? 
This is one of the most serious questions of the 
time. The salaried class is evidently to be a large 
one. It is to include a majority of those men who 
hitherto have controlled American public opinion. 
What is to be the effect of the increasing economic 
disadvantage of this important part of the commu- 
nity? What will happen when the most intelligent 
third—and by all odds the most moral third—of our 
population finds that it can no longer associate with 
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a third which admits none but millionaires into 
“society”? What will happen when the great 
middle classes, facing the increasing cost of living 
and the diminishing rate of interest on savings, finds 
that it can no longer make a decent provision for 
old age? Will it tamely submit to social inferiority, 
and settle down to make the best of a low standard 
of living? Will it be satisfied with some makeshift 
provision, like an increased life insurance? We 
doubt it. 

The situation is a dangerous one, and the multi- 
millionaires will do well to think about it. They can 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that they 
have made their fortunes through superior intelli- 
gence. ‘“‘Money-making power,” as all the world 
knows, has been in large measure an unscrupulous 
use of corporate privileges created by wrongful 
legislation. The brains and the force of character 
of the American people are now where they have 
always been, in the middle class. When this class 
awakens to a realization that it has become a 
salaried class, with even less stake in “‘prosperity”’ 
than the wage-earner has, the day of corporate 
privilege and of private monopoly of opportunities 
that rightfully belong to all men will be over. Will 
the outcome be Socialism? The question is a good 
one for the multi-millionaire to ponder. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL CONSPIRACY 


Ray Stannard Baker in McClure’s Magazine 
tells the story of how in Chicago capital and 
labor hunt together. We have been sighing 
for labor and capital to get together; we have 
been telling them that they are brothers, that 
the interest of one is the interest of the other; 
in Chicago certain of them are together—the 
coal teamsters and the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association furnish an excellent example of 
the practical workings of the new species of 
monopoly. 

The coal teamsters began their fight for higher 
wages and better hours about five years ago. Under 
the leadership of Albert Young, now at the head 
of the Teamsters’ International Union, they soon 
became so strong that they crowded their —— 
into a defensive organization, called the Coal Team 
Owners’ Association. Many of these coal team 
owners were separate teaming companies, many 
were retail coal dealers. Indeed, the interests of 
the coal team owners and the retail coal dealers 
are so nearly identical that they can hardly be 
separated. he union and the association, to avoid 
further disastrous warfare, entered intoan agreement 
as to wages, hours, holidays, disputes, and so on. 
There was nothing strange in this; many unions 
and many associations have done the same; but 
this was an exciusive agreement. 

“Party of the first part (the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association) agrees to employ none but members 
of the Coal Teamsters’ Union, Local No. 4, in good 
standing and carrying the regular working card 
of the organization.” 

‘“‘We (the Coal Teamsters’ Union) further agree 
that we will not work for any firm that does not 
belong to the Coal Team Owners’ Association.” 

This agreement was signed May 21, 1902. In 
December, 1902, for fear of a prosecution for con- 
Spiracy, the second clause was changed to read: 
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‘“‘We agree that we will use our best endeavors 
to have all employers of coal teamsters become 
members of the Coal Team Owners’ Association.” 

Which meant exactly the same thing, only the 
language was more diplomatic. 

armless as these words appear, they amount 
virtually to an exclusive agreement which is the 
very essence of the new monopolistic combinations. 
This is what it means: The coal team owners agree 
to employ none but union men; result—the inde- 
pendent workman, the so-called ‘“‘scab,’’ is instantly 
driven out of existence, and competition on the side 
of labor is killed. The coal teamsters agree to work 
for none but members of the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association; result—the independent employer is 
driven out of existence, and competition on the 
side of capital is killed. Total result—an absolute 
monopoly of the industry. Let any man not a 
member of the union try to drive a coal wagon in 
Chicago and see how quickly his head would be 
broken! 

Similarly, let any important employer-concern 
come into Chicago and try to go into the coal team- 
ing or retail coal business without first making peace 
with or joining the Coal Team Owners’ Association, 
and see how long it would remain unsmashed! 

Having now a complete monopoly, this coal- 
delivery combination gathered the rich fruitage of 
its power. In the first place the partners in the 
monopoly, in a manner not uncharacteristic of 
monopolies, granted themselves a substantial in- 
crease in pay and profits. The coal teamsters put 
up their wages from 11 to 15 per cent. when the 
agreement was signed; they had had the equivalent 
of some 20 per cent. increase during the two pre- 
vious years. The hours were regulated, special 


pay was granted for overtime, and the union was 
given absolute power over its members, it being 
agreed that no employer should hire a teamster 
without first notifying the officers of the union. If 


the teamster was behind in his dues he had to pay 
up or go without work. If he did not happen to be 
a member of the union he was compelled to pay $15 
to join, and $: a month thereafter in dues; or, if it 
should please the union not to take him in, he would 
have to go into some other trade or leave Chicago. 
Many a teamster in Chicago now earns as much as 
$25 or $30 a week in winter weather; the Coal Team- 
sters’ local has $18,000 in its treasury. 

On their part the three hundred coal team owners, 
or coal dealers, who paid an initiation fee of $25 to get 
into their organization, immediately raised the 

rice of coal cartage nearly 40 per cent., so that a 
oad of coal which had formerly cost the people of 
Chicago $1.40 for delivery now costs $2. It was 
a very favorable time to raise the price of coal: 
the anthracite coal strike was then beginning, and 
people would lay it up to that. No citizen could 
draw his own coal with his own wagon to his own 
cellar. The Salvation Army was compelled last 
winter to get special permission to draw a few loads 
of coal for the suffering poor. 

Having ‘‘cut the melon’’—in the words of 
one of the leaders—a phrase familiar to Wall 
Street, by the way—the monopoly looked 
about for other fields to conquer. It was 
discovered that most of the large users of fuel, 
notably the owners of down-town sky-scrapers, 
hotels, and other business buildings, used 
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natural gas (piped up from Indiana) for heating 
and power purposes during the summer months. 
Now this naturally cut in heavily on the sales 
of coal; it also threw many teamsters out of 
work, especially during the slack season. The 
monopoly, therefore, calmly decided to drive 
natural gas out of the market and compel all 
down-town Chicago to use coal exclusively. 
It was a great idea. proposed originally, as 
nearly as I can make out, by the retail coal 
dealers to increase their sales of coal—but the 
teamsters were put up to do the “‘dirty work,” 
and both sides were to reap the profit. A com- 
mittee of the teamsters waited upon Marshall 
Field & Co., also upon the owners of the Audi- 
torium Hotel, upon The Fair, and upon the 
owners of many of the large office buildings, 
stated their business, and asked the owners 
to sign a written agreement to use no more 
natural gas for five years, and to remove all 
gas appliances from their buildings within 
thirty days. Unless the owners should agree 
to discontinue the use of gas in the summer, 
the teamsters declared they would haul no 
more coal to them in the winter. In vain the 
owners argued that the teamsters had no right 
to interfere with the gas business; in vain they 
asserted that gas was less dirty than coal, in 
some cases cheaper, and that it was more easily 
handled by the brother unionists of the team- 
sters—the firemen; that the removal of the gas- 
fixtures would involve large losses. The team- 
sters had made up their minds and nothing could 
stir them; they knew they had the gas-users 
on the hip, because the gas company, though 
they had a surplus supply in the summer, could 
not furnish fuel to the exclusion of coal in the 
winter. Some of the owners signed the agree- 
ments at once; othersendeavored to fight it out. 
The retail department of Marshall Field & Co. 
reached the point in the struggle where the 
firemen had only coal enough to run the boilers 
a few hours. Loaded wagons stood at the 
curb, but the drivers would not deliver the 
coal. And Marshall Field & Co. surrendered. 


THE GLASS BLOWERS’ “ADOPTED” CHILD 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, writing in Charities, 
makes the following statements regarding the 
employment of children in the glass-bottle- 
making States*. 

Under the present organization of the glass-bottle 
industry, a blower requires three boys to carry 
bottles from the molder to the annealing oven. 
Little boys are, therefore, employed in numbers far 
exceeding the possibilities of entering the trade as 
apprentices. In some factories the blowers are 
required to furnish boys; and as they do not sacrifice 


*New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois. 
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their sons (whom they introduce into the trade as 
apprentices if at all), they are continually searching 
for available sources of supply. Within a year 
applications have been made to a philanthropist in 

ew Jersey for young lads to be “adopted” by 
glass blowers. 

The earnings of the glass-bottle blowers depend 
somewhat upon the speed of the boys who fetch 
and ca or them. These lads are, therefore, 
kept trotting at the highest speed that they can 
maintain for several hours. he load of bottles 
which a boy carries at one time is not large or heavy; 
and there is no heavy lifting to be done. But the 
circumstances attending the work, the surroundings 
amid which it is done, fill such words with grim 
sarcasm. There was no restriction upon night work. 
Any child who was eligible for work at all (often 
by means of perjured affidavit of parent or 
“guardian’’) was used indifferently by night or 
by day; and pitifully little children were found at 
work at two o’clock in the morning. The sharp 
contrast between the heat of the glass ovens and 
the frost of the winter mornings produces rheuma- 
tism and affections of the throat and lungs, so 
that many of the boys die before reaching the 
age of apprenticeship. 


RACE WAR 
Three years ago, writes Professor William 


‘James to the Springfield Republican, I said 


that unless heroic measures were adopted we 
should soon have civil war between the races. 
To-day I unhesitatingly stand by my prophecy. 
The fact seems recognized that local juries will 
not indict or condemn, so that unless special 
legislation ad hoc is speedily enacted, and 
unless many ‘‘leading citizens’? are hung, we 
shall have negro burnings in a very few years 
on Cambridge Common and the Boston Public 
Garden. 

Negro lynching is already a permitted exception 
in the midst of our civilization. Blood orgy and 
diseased idea emotion have struck an unholy part- 
nership, impunity is agreed eo an anonymous 
mob is the power to which the license is accorded. 


The newspapers are doing all they can to convert the 


custom into an established institution. I first 
learned of the recent negro burning at Wilmington 
by seeing the scare head of a paper which a man on 
a seat before me in a car wasreading. ‘‘Charred in 
Chains, Lynching Well Done,” was printed in tall 
capitals in this Boston daily. One of our most in- 
fluential New York weeklies, formerly an indepen- 
dent journal, printed an editorial on the same 
atrocity, of which the only influence on a susceptible 
mind could be to make it seem excusable. Every- 
where we find educated men and women making 
light of the baseness, as being, after all, only a rude 
sort of justice, just as old-fashioned Christians used 
to say that Jews must continue to be baited for the 
honor of our Saviour. Negro lynching claims more 
and more the character of a public right. It appeals 
to the punitive instinct, to race antipathy, and to 
the white man’s pride. One shudders to think 
what roots a custom may strike when a_ fierce 
animal appetite like this and a_ perverted ideal 
emotion combine together to defend it. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








THEZADMINISTRATION OF CATHOLICISM 


The Rev. Dr. D. J. McMackin of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, contributes to the New 
York Evening Post a very interesting article 
on the Power of Catholicism. Consultation 
is the fundamental principle guiding the vast 
administration of the church. The immediate 
counselors of the Pope are the Cardinals, who 
constitute the Supreme Council or Senate of 
the Church. In like manner every archbishop 
or bishop in his respective diocese has a board 
of consultors, who assist him in the exercise of 
his jurisdiction. . 

In 1542 Paul III established the Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition or Holy Office, whose 
chief purpose to-day, as then, is to combat 
heresy and false doctrines. In 1588 Sixtus 
.V created a Consistorial Congregation, which 
prepares, discusses and examines the questions 
which the Pope is to treat formally in his 
allocution to the Cardinals in a private or pub- 
lic consistory. In 1896 Leo XIII created 
the Congregation for the Reunion of Dissent- 
ing churches, the special purpose of this 
congregation being to study the causes that 
have divided Christendom into a multitude of 
sects and of establishing a preparatory basis 
for the reconciliation of these dissidents with 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Holy Father presides over these three 
Congregations. 

The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars is per- 
haps the most important congregation of the Roman 
Curia. Its special office is to pass upon all difficulties 
arising either between the bishops and the priests 
directly subject to them, or between the bishops and 
the members of the religious orders residing in the 
diocese. It is a court of appeal to which the 
seculars or the regulars may refer the decisions of 
the bishops. This commission also revises and 
approves the rules of religious orders. 

The Congregation of the Council, instituted by 
Paul IV in 1563, hasthe power of giving an authentic 
interpretation to the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
except those bearing on matters of faith. Sixtus 
V increased its powers, confiding to it the examina- 
tion of provincial councils held in the various 
countries by an archbishop and the suffragan 
bishops of his province, and also the examination 
of the reports presented to the Holy See by the 
bishops and archbishops of the world when they 
make their regular visit ‘“‘ad limina apostolorum” 
to the tombs of the apostles, and to the successor 
of St. Peter. Benedict XIV modified the Con- 
preention somewhat, establishing a special section 
or the examination of provincial synods, while 


Pius IX later formed a special section for the ‘‘ad 
limina” visits of the bishops. Another very im- 
portant work assigned to this Congregation is the 
solution of the very complicated difficulties that 
arise occasionally concerning the sacrament of 
matrimony. No power on earth can dissolve a 
marriage legitimately contracted and consummated 
by the contracting parties. However, if the 
Marriage be not consummated, or if either or both 
parties be affected by an impediment nullifying the 
Marriage contract, then the Sovereign Pontiff has 
the divinely committed prerogative of dissolving 
such contract or declaring it null and void. It is 
the duty of the Congregation of the Council to 
institute a thorough canonical examination and 
decide whether the conditions requisite for the 
exercise of the Pontifical prerogative have been 
verified. 

The ‘Propaganda,’ the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith,is a most important factor 
in the government of the Church. It is divided 
into two distinct branches, the Latin and the Oriental, 
each having its own prefect, cardinals, secretaries, 
and consultors. The Latin branch has full charge 
of Church interests in countries where the Latin rite 
prevails, namely, in Europe, Africa, America, and 
Oceania. The Oriental branch has jurisdiction 
over the Eastern schismatic peoples and those who 
employ a liturgical language other than the Latin, 
such as the Greeks, Armenians, Copts, Chaldeans 
and Syrians. The Propaganda has complete 
jurisdiction over all missionary countries and 
exercises towards them the réle of nearly all the 
other congregations. By missionary countries are 
meant those wherein the Hierarchy has not been 
completely organized. However, some countries, 
such as the United States, remain under the Propa- 
ganda even after the Hierarchy has been estab- 
lished, because of the special privilege accorded to 
missionary lands. 


It is marvelous how the Church, while 
ever holding fast to principles, in the appli- 
cation of those principles adapts herself to 
the peculiar circumstances and needs of 
every age and of every country. In Rome the 
vast administration of the Church centers 
in the Secretariat of State and in the 
Propaganda. The Secretariat of State deals 
with countries that have maintained diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, where 
Catholics are in the majority and the Canon 
Law of the Church can be properly enforced. 
The Propaganda, on the contrary, has to do 
with countries where Catholics are in the 
minority and infidels and heretics are numer- 
ous. The policy of Rome is to grant as 
many privileges_as possible to the missionary 
countries, while strengthening the Govern- 
ment at home. 
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Then there is the Congregation of the Index, 
which is a remedy against contagious literature. 
This Congregation takes no cognizance of a publi- 
cation unless it be referred to Rome by some 
ecclesiastic having jurisdiction in the Church. 
When a work is referred to Rome, it is assigned for 
examination to some consultor familiar with its 
matter and language. The consultor analyzes the 
book, draws up his conclusions, and presents them 
for approval to the Board of Consultors, who pre- 
pare a final statement which is presented to the 
general meeting of the Cardinals. The latter de- 
termine first of all whether the publication merits 
condemnation, and secondly, whether under the 
circumstances such condemnation is opportune. 

We have space merely to mention the Congre- 
gation of Rites and the Congregation of Studies. 

The Sacra Penitentiera, the supreme tribunal 
for the remission of sins to which the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary confessor does not extend, the 
Cancelleria Apostolica, or Apostolic Chancery, 
which drafts and expedites the bulls and briefs 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, and keeps a record of all 
Pontifical acts, and, finally, the Dataria for the 
concession of favors asked of the Pope—these, with 
the Biblical Commission recently appointed by 
Leo XIII to study the effects of higher criticism on 
the traditional view of the Scriptures, constitute 
the most important bureaus into which the vast 
and complicated administration of the Catholic 
Church is divided. 


SERMONS BY AUTHORITY 


The London Spectator, referring to a book 
on the Decadence of Preaching, by Harold 
Ford, rector of Taddington, takes issue with 
the author when he states that preaching is 
the primary duty of the clergy, and “the 
sermon of transcendent importance in religious 
worship.”’ 

The Church of England in former days 
ordained that if a man felt himself unable to 
preach a sermon he might read one to his 
congregation out of a book, and the Church 
provided such a book and gave it her sanction 
—‘‘considering ..... how that all they 
which are appointed Ministers have not the 
gift of preaching sufficiently to instruct the 
people.”” This book was published in two 
parts. One appeared in the reign of Edward 
VI, one in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
homilies it contained are seldom read now. 
Perhaps they are no longer fitted for public 
reading in church. In the Articles they are 
declared to contain ‘‘a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these times;’’ and 
‘“‘these times”’ are over. But it would be a 
great loss to religious literature should they be 
wholly forgotten. The Spectator continues: 


Why the Church abandoned her plan of providing 
sermons for such as had no facility for public 
speaking we do not know. Clearly, her original 
intention was to add to them as time went on, for 
the rubric which follows the Nicene Creed speaks of 
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“the homilies already set forth, or hereafter to be 
set forth, by authority.”” As we read the admirable 
discourses she offered to the self-distrustful among 
her ministers, we can but wonder whether it might 
not be possible for her to return to her early expe- 
dient. For our part, we think it is far better to 
face the fact that some excellent men cannot 
preach than to try to teach those who really can- 
not learn. The laity who listened to the homilies 
may have heard some statements with which they 
did not agree, and must have writhed under some 
invective which they did not relish; but they heard 
no slipshod English, no disjointed arguments, no 
trivial anecdotes, and no strings of conventional 
catchwords. The moral teaching of the homilies is 
direct and manly, and deals with the temptations of 
everyday life; and if they are too dogmatic to suit 
a day when the Pauline doctrine that we ‘‘only 
know in part,” and can ‘‘only prophesy in part,” 
is sadly acquiesced in, yet they are not wanting in 
passages which suggest as large a charity and as 
true an intellectual humility as we are likely to hear 
from any twentieth-century pulpit. Take the 
following refusal to define the nature of the Diety: 
“Too much arrogancy it were for dust and ashes to 
think that he can worthily declare his Maker. It 
passeth far the dark understanding and wisdom of a 
mortal man, to speak sufficiently of that divine 
Majesty, which the angels cannot understand. We 
shall therefore lay apart to speak of that profound 
and unsearchable nature of Almighty God, rather 
acknowledging our weakness than rashly to attempt 
what is above all men’s capacity to compass.” 
Much that is said in the homily concerning the 
reading of the Scriptures might be said without 
offense at the present time. It is probably by 
Cranmer. ‘‘The humble man,” we read, ‘‘may 
search any truth boldly in the Scripture without 
any danger of error.” ‘Concerning the hardness 
of Scripture,’’ the author goes on, “‘he that is so 
weak that he is not able to brook strong meat, yet 
he may suck the sweet and tender milk, and defer 
the rest until he wax stronger, and come to more 
knowledge. sor God receiveth the‘learned and 
unlearned, and casteth away none, but is indifferent 
unto all. And the Scripture is full, as well of low 
valleys, plain ways, and easy for every man to use 
and to walk in; as also of high hills and mountains, 
which few men can climb unto...... And those 
things in the Scripture that be plain to understand 
and necessary for salvation, every man’s duty is to 
learn them, to print them in memory, and effectually 
to exercise them. And as for the dark mysteries, 
to be contented to be ignorant in them, until such 
time as it shall please God to open those things 
unto him,” 

All the morality of these homilies is practical, 
and preached with intent to reform. Stern 
warnings are driven home, but repentance 
holds a prominent place in almost every one. 
The doctrine of those who doubt its efficacy 
is declared to be ‘“‘a damnable opinion.”’ 
Penance, we read, is not required, but only 
restitution. Auricular confession is declared 
unscriptural, and is deprecated, for. “‘it is 
against the true Christian liberty that any 
man should be bound to the numbering of his 


sins.”” 
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The boy was telling the story to an intimate. 
He was not exactly a boy; not exactly a man. 
He had the sensations of a manwith yet only 
a boy’s experience. The boy’s story was an 
attempt to voice the ideal, as he knew it. 
Thus it ran: 

It was one evening in summer. The sun 
was setting, building fairy temples in the sky, 
painting its domes and minarets with shim- 
mering gold. It cast a shaft of light on the 
darkening sea, which stretched to my feet 
like a golden stairway leading to the temples 
in the sky. The summer sea whispered a song 
to the sweet, departing glory in the west, 
and tumbled aimlessly as it sang, like a drowsy 
child. But for the sea song the universe seemed 
standing still, listening to its own whispering 
melody. Suddenly along the golden staircase 
there came a woman lightly tripping. She 
was of the stuff that dreams are made. Softly, 
in a garb of clinging white, she moved towards 
me. Her face was shining like the sun. Her 
glowing tresses gave back the glint of the sky 
with subtle, answering fires. Her eyes gleamed 
with the perfection of woman’s eternal promise. 
Her lips, soft, sweet and warm, were parted 
with a glad, happy smile. She came to me 
radiantly, eagerly, with firm white arms out- 
stretched. She came tome. She came to me. 

As she drew closer in the golden evening 
light I saw all the glory of her face. Her face 
shone to me. Her eyes gleamed forme. Her 
lips smiled for me. I looked into the face in 
proud humility; it made tears in my heart to 
know such a face was clad in radiance because 
of me. It made hunger in my soul because I 
knew it could not be; was too good to be. 

She came to me as a lover and a mother 
might. She held me tenderly as if I were very 
young, and she kissed me, and the music of it 
was like the tireless sea. Then I awoke. 

There was no sea. There was no anything, 
only a London morning. Only breakfast, and 
the coffee was bitter and the bacon cold. The 
landlady’s head bore crimpy curls horribly 
jangling, and she talked of dead relations. 
From that day I have not dreamed, and there 
is something wanting in my life. 

That is the story. On the whole it is a 





silly story. If a man told such a story in a 
club, his head would get broken with a soda 
syphon. Men do not tell such stupid tales— 
they think ’em. Else, they are old. 

The man who listened broke a coal on the 
fire and said: H’m. And another older man, 
to whom he told the story, said: Adam 
dreamt that wav the night he lost his rib. 
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When I first saw him he was sitting on the 
harbor wall, watching the fishing boats as, 
one by one, and in obedience to an unseen 
discipline, they put out to sea. For a time 
I took no more notice of him than just to see 
that he was bronzed and gray and that his face 
was lined with those deep wrinkles which 
seem to imply strong winds and the stress of 
long watches. At the moment my fancy 
was following the brown sails out into the sun- 
light of the open sea, and those brown sails 
seemed to me to suggest the putting forth 
of the soul into the illimitable and unfathomable 
mystery. On either side of the little harbor 
green hills ran up against the absolute purity 
of blue; they, and the white town behind, 
represented home and security and all the 
human round of comedy and tragedy. The 
sea beyond represented uncertainty, a power 
unknown and incomprehensible, a mystery 
beautiful and terrible. And then my eye 
returned to the figure on the harbor wall, and 
I began to wonder why he was not away with 
the boats. 

‘How are the chances to-day?’’ I asked. 
He looked at me with blue sea-bleached eyes, 
but they did not seem to see me. I repeated 
my question, to which he replied, ‘‘Good, I 
reckon.”” And then his gaze went seaward 
again. There came upon me a sudden feeling 
that the man had that in his mind which was 
not for me. 

A little later I was out in a small boat 
spinning for mackerel, and as my blue-jerseyed 
boy rowed, the man’s face came back to me. 

‘* Who was that sitting on the wall just now?” 
I asked. 

‘*W’en the boats was goin’ out?’’ I nodded. 
‘‘That’d be Tom Cregeen. He’s got the fear.”’ 
let my line slacken and asked: ‘‘What do 
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you mean by the fear?”’ The boy rested on his 
oars and stared at me. ‘‘ The fear o’ the sea,”’ 
he said. I felt something in my throat 
that made me send a questioning glance 
across the innocence of blue which the sea 
had assumed that day. ‘‘ You mean,’’ I said, 
‘‘that he’s afraid of the sea?’’ And then I 
was told how Cregeen two years before had 
been washed overboard, how he had battled for 
his life in a whirling world ringed round by 
the unsteady lights of heaving boats, and how, 
when he was rescued, the fear was in his soul. 
And as the boy told the story I understood 
the meaning of that fear, and I understood, 
too, that a man might by no means escape 
from it in all the after years. And when 
the boy said, in an entirely commonplace 
voice, ‘‘but ’tis no good for Tom to stay 
ashore, the sea’ll always have its own,” I 
shuddered in the sunlight. 

Late in the afternoon, when I was safe on 
shore, a storm gathered and broke. I turned 
out into the narrow, hilly streets to face it 
exulting in the splendid energy of it all. It 
was a Wednesday evening, and above me the 
lighted church with its clamor of bells called 
to evensong. The congregation was sparse 
when I entered, but gradually it grew, and 
Cregeen came in with the others. I sat near 
a pillar upon which the numbers of the hymns 
were displayed, and presently the verger 
altered one of the numbers. I turned to the 
hymn-book before me, which opened auto- 
matically at a page on which I read: 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep: 
O hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea. 


That hymn was sung with fervor, but without 
fear; one saw in the eyes of most of the women 
the light of a faith which a man would give 
much to secure. But in the face of Cregeen 
was a fear unspeakable; his lips fumbled over 
the words; he held the back of the pew before 
him as though it had been the gunwale of a 
foundering boat. I knew that he heard again 
the din jof drumming waters and felt himself 
at grips with death. 

And when I returned to the place a year later 
I heard that the sea had claimed him on a 
cloudless day. 


THE QUESTION OF APPLAUSE................... A. Y. TRIBUNE 

The ‘‘spellbinder” had just finished his 
labors in an exciting campaign, and he seemed 
to be glad it was over. 
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‘*Well,” he said, as he lighted a fresh cigar 
and ordered more coffee, ‘‘two experiences 
which I had over on the East Side of the city 
in this campaign gave me shocks from which I 
did not recover in some time. I have talked to 
cold audiences and to over-enthusiastic ones, 
but nothing like the two of which I speak 
ever before, and I don’t care to repeat either 
experience. Other people might think the 
incidents funny, but they did not strike me 
that way at the time. At the first place I 
observed that there were a good many men of 
German appearance in the hall, and the chair- 
man was undoubtedly a German and spoke 
with a strong accent. That was nothing 
unusual, however. I began my speech with a 
couple of stories that I thought were humorous, 
but not a man in the audience cracked a smile. 
This jarred me a little, but I pulled myself 
together and gave them a straight out-and-out 
argument in my best style and most earnest 
manner. 

“I spoke perhaps twenty minutes, but my 
speech was punctuated with neither applause 
nor laughter. In fact, it was a_ veritable 
‘frost.’ Not a sound followed my peroration. 
I had inadvertently touched upon an unpop- 
ular topic. I spoke to the chairman and said 
to him quietly: ‘I did not seein to make much 
of a hit with your people.’ 

‘“**Oh, you must not mind that,’ he said, in 
an accent I shall not try to reproduce; ‘they 
are all Germans, and not one of them under- 
stands English.’ 

‘‘The other experience I spoke of was in 
the Italian quarter. The hall was not large, 
but it was crowded. The chairman was an 
Italian who spoke English so brokenly that it 
was difficult to understand him at times. 

‘“‘T started off with one or two stories, and ~ 
those in the audience applauded, but did not 
smile. I thought they took the matter rather 
seriously, but anything was better than stolid 
silence. I took up the thread of my serious 
argument, and I was somewhat put out of 
countenance by outbreaks of mirth at points 
which to me did not seem to call for laughter. 
At other times the applause would be vocii- 
erous, and would often come when I least 
expected it. I began to have grave doubts 
about my own judgment, but as the audience 
rose up and applauded loudly for a minute or 
more when I finished I felt more reassured. 

‘I sat down on the platform and listened 
to the next speaker, being curious to observe 
how the audience would receive his arguments. 
Presently the chairman of the meeting, who 
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was sitting almost directly behind the speaker, 
raised both hands, one on each side and 
extended one finger on each. Immediately 
those in the audience, almost to a man, broke 
into a broad grin, and some of the men laughed 
outright. Nothing which the speaker had 
said seemed to me to call for this demonstration 
of mirth. A moment later the speaker told a 
really humorous story. There was a momen- 
tary pause after he had finished, then the two 
arms of the chairman worked like pump 
handles again, but this time two fingers were 
extended on each hand, and the audience 
immediately applauded, and did it with 
seeming heartiness also. 

‘The new speaker was flustered, as I had 
been, and he cut his speech short, as I could 
plainly see. It was not so brief, however, 
as to avoid several repetitions of the scene I 
have just described. When he finished the 
chairman raised both hands with all fingers 
distended, and the audience did itself proud 
in the enthusiastic manner in which the cheer- 
ing was carried on. This had the same effect 
on the new man that it had had on me, and 
as we went out together he remarked that he 
guessed he had made quite a hit. We had a 
drink together, but, as this was his first cam- 
paign and he was a young man, I did not have 
the heart to tell him what I had seen while 
he was speaking."’ 


THE MEDICINE OF DISCORD. .ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. .EVERYBODY’S 


They kept me one full month in Washing- 
ton about my claim, for red tape is slower 
than the snails. During my stay I abode at 
the Arlington; and, because the days were 
warm and that patch of coolness lay close at 
hand, I put in my idleness on a bench in 
Lafayette Square. There was a statue of 
Jackson rampant on a horse in the center of 
the square, and Lafayette, the alleged pro- 
prietor, had been driven—in bronze—to take 
up his quarters in an extreme and meager 
corner. This pleased me, and I rejoiced in 
it as a triumph for militant Americanism. 

On the eastern fringe of the square stood 
a brick house, broadside on, as sailors would 
say, to the street. The brick house had its 
history, too; for it had been the house of 
Seward when a stabbing assassin sought his 
life on the night that Lincoln lost his. In 
those days when I sat on my bench, it also 
owned an interest. A great statesman, one 
who had all but touched the presidency, lay 
dying within its walls. 

It was my first afternoon in the square 
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when a hand-organ began to grind forth its 
turgid strains before the brick house. The 
tones of the hand-organ were harsh, the meas- 
ures vigorous. I looked and listened, expect- 
ing with each moment that some one would 
issue from the house of doom and drive the 
din-maker away. Instead, a bright black 
man, evidently a butler, came and stood on 
the porch. He gave interested ear while the 
virtuoso at the crank poured forth a list which 
began with the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ and closed with 
“Maggie Murphy’s Home.” An hour went 
by before the repertory was exhausted; 
then the black man gave the organ man a 
dollar, and the music and the man went 
quietly their ways. ~ 

“I should think it would di turb your mus- 
ter,”’ I said to the black guardian of the porch. 

‘He likes it,’ he replied. ‘‘The organ comes 
by his orders. The doctor says it does him 
more good than the medicine.”’ 

I reflected on this fantastic taste in melo- 
dies, to be the more fantastic when nerves 
were raw and throbbing. But I remembered 
how the first Duchess of Marlborough—*‘ Old 
Queen Sarah’’—had a hand-organ of eight 
tunes which she kept by her bedside and 
would grind it for her own pleasure almost 
to the moment of her death. The sick man’s 
passion for discord was not without a noble 
precedent. 

For a week I went and sat on my bench 
and heard the organ grind. The programme 
never varied; the concert lasted the hour; 
then came the dollar and the music ceased. 
One day a rival put in appearance. He had 
heard of the other’s good fortune and sought 
to share it. The first musician would not 
hear of this. He leaned his instrument 
against an elm and fell upon the poacher 
tooth and claw. They made a prodigious 
row until a policeman came and calmed 
them with his club. The black man iden- 
tified the rightful claimant, and the pretender 
was driven away. 

For a full week I attended these concerts 
in the Square. Then came a day when the 
hand-organ did not appear. I looked at 
my watch; I was surprised, the concert 
was ten minutes overdue! What should 
delay him? Surely that easy dollar had its 
charms! 

Then, as though in answer to my question, 
my eye caught a black flutter at the door. It 
was aknot ofcrape. The ear that had listened 
was dulled; the audience had departed; 
Blaine, Secretary of State, was dead. 
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LONDON OUTLOOK 


At Spandau I was present at a great review 
when fifty thousand men, horse, foot, and 
artillery, paraded before the Emperor. It was 
superb, the shoals of bayonets, the drifting 
clouds of cavalry, the masses of infantry that 
moved as one man, and with the tramp of a 
giant, the drums and trumpets—one said in- 
voluntarily, ‘‘ What a _ glorious thing is 
war!”’ 

My friend Colonel von H said nothing. 
He surveyed the scene through the glasses of 
that fiercest of military critics, the retired 
German officer; besides, he had seen it all 
before and with other accompaniments. 

As we drove home he said, speaking as if to 
the cigar he had just lighted, ‘‘ Yes, war is a 
glorious thing, no doubt. What a sight that 
was on the day when our army entered Paris, 
the four Uhlans riding ahead and the bands 
playing Schubert’s triumphal march! I was 
there, yet, would you believe me, the spectacle 
of that grand entry haunts my pillow less than 
an insignificant picture which my memory has 
labeled ‘Three Nights after Spicheren.’ I will 
teli you about it if I can; it was something like 
this: 

“I was escorting four important prisoners— 
no matter who they were—and we stopped for 
the night at a deserted wineshop near the en- 
trance to a deserted hamlet. Our army held 
all the roads. 

“It was a horrible hole of a tavern; the place 
had been cleaned out, but we tore up some 
boards and made a fire, and behind a door of an 
inner room we found a dozen bottles of wine 
packed in a basket, with a ham, by some provi- 
dent soul, and forgotten through hurry or 
fear. 

‘‘We found a frying-pan, and at the sight of 
it the Frenchmen—all nobles, mind you— 
cracked jokes and grew quite cheerful. One 
of the four was a prince; he cut up the ham and 
showed us how to grease the pan. The Uhlans, 
their wet coats steaming in the warmth of the 
room, looked on, laughing, yet they would 
have brained him without ‘by-your-leave’ had 
he made three steps toward the door. And 
that is a thing which strikes one on looking 
back at a campaign. 

“With the order for mobilization men 
change. 

“It is like passing through some mys- 
terious door into a new world. A few short, 
sharp rules supplant the moral code in this new 
form of society in which manslaughter is as 


necessary to one’s life as breaa. Abstractions 
stop at the frontier, the moment rules the mind, 
and a slice of fried ham is able to efface from 
one’s memory a battle lost. 

‘So we must not be too hard on the prince 
for forgetting disaster at the sight of a frying- 
pan, nor on the good Uhlans, fathers of families 
some of them, for the use they would have 
made of their swords if he had attempted an 
escape. 

‘* As the prince was placing the pan on the fire 
I heard a sound from the road outside, a sound 
as if a tin can were being kicked along by some 
one walking leisurely. It struck strangely 
upon my ear, for common sounds in times 
of peace sometimes become very uncommon 
noises in time of war. 

‘‘ By the fire lay one of those ropes soaked in 
tar called cellar-rats. I lit it and took it to the 
door; it made a flaming torch and showed me 
a broad strip of white road spread with puddles 
and lashed by rain. 

**All else was the darkness of the pit, filled 
with the hiss of the falling rain. 

“‘The sound of the tin can drew nearer and 
nearer; then out of the dark and across the 
torch-lit strip of road passed before me a com- 
pany of specters—in review order, one might 
say. 

‘“‘ First came two women, one young, one 
very old. The old woman was carrying a 
bundle, and the young woman had on her back 
a bundle also. 

“They both were of the poorest order 
of peasantry, and their faces as_ they 
glanced at me in passing were filled with abso- 
lute and blank despair. After them came a 
man in wooden shoes leading a goat; after him 
a very old man leading by the hand a child. 
The child was crying and dragging along after 
it a tin can tied to a string, clinging even in its 
grief to this miserable toy. They vanished, 
swallowed up by the blackness; homeless, and 
going God knows where. 

“‘I thought of them to-day. That wretched 
family passed in review before me as the troops 
were passing in review before the Kaiser; and 
through all the blaring of trumpets and beating 
of drums I seemed to hear the dreary sound of 
that old tin can. 

“Yet, after all, after Love what is more at- 
tractive to the human heart than War? The 
women clap their hands as the regiment 
marches by; and when little Fritz gets on my 
knee of an evening it’s always, ‘Grandpapa, 
tell me of your battles.’”’ 
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SiX DAYS ADRIFT IN A DUGOUT................. N. Y. HERALD 


To venture into one of those primitive 
craft known as dugouts and while idling 
on the waters to be caught by a current 
and drifted far out to sea; to see night shutting 
in, with the land fading from view; to keep 
panic-stricken vigil throughout the long hours 
of blackness and to see the morning dawn, 
with no rescuer near; then another night and 
day of terror, loneliness and thirst and yet 
another and another, and finally to go stark 
mad from the many tortures that beset 
the castaway—such were the experiences of a 
Cuban lad, who was recently brought to port 
by a steamship which had sighted the tiny 
boat and effected a rescue of the sufferer. 

And none too soon. The ocean waif was 
lolling in the bottom of the boat too weak 
to rise and a raving maniac. Chewing a bit 
of his scant raiment in an animal instinct 
to extract sustenance from it, he tried weakly 
to fight off the rescuers, the froth flying from 
his lips as with skeleton arms he sought to 
push them away. But the boat’s crew 
quickly got him on board. To him was given 
water in sparing quantities, and afterward 
there was a little gruel for him, and then he 
was put to bed—to rave again in his delirium 
of the long nights and days of horror he had 
spent in that lonely boat. 

Being a Cuban, he speaks Spanish only, 
but one of the steamship’s crew acted as an 
interpreter. To him the lad gave his name 
as José Vegas, and said he was “about” 
twelve’years old. He was not sure of his age— 
was not sure of anything except the terrible 
experience from which he had emerged. 

He remembered having gone with a young 
companion to a little fishing village on the 
outskirts of Havana, and he recalls how the 
two had surreptitiously pushed into the water 
a small dugout which they had found near the 
beach. In this they splashed and played a 
while and then, tired of the sport, had crawled 
into the boat and lain themselves flat on the 
bottom to rest. 

How long the siesta lasted the boy does not 
know. He remembers how the two had looked 
up to see the shore a hundred yards or so 
away, and recalls their terror when they found 
that the boat had no oars, no furniture of any 


sort save the half of a cocoanut shell, which the 
owner had used for bailing. 

They sought to paddle the craft with their 
hands, but could make no progress against the 
current, which was sweeping them tosea. Be- 
coming more and more alarmed, Vegas’ com- 
panion suddenly ceased paddling and, saying 
he was going to swim to shore, flung himself 
overside and struck out for the fast receding 
beach. Vegas, who could swim only a little, 
was afraid to essay the long journey and sank 
back in the boat praying to his saints to deliver 
him from the peril he was in. 

He does not know whether his companion 
reached the shore or not. It was a good 
half hour’s swim to the land, and before 
that time the boat, caught fair by the current 
of the great ocean river, which flows north- 
ward through the Florida Straits, was swept 
so far out to sea that the boy could not see the 
beach. 

To the boy all the rest is a blurred, hideous 
nightmare. He recalls the first night and the 
hunger and thirst that assailed when the 
blistering sun beat down on him the next day. 
Lucky for him, the weather held fair, for his 
clumsy craft, hollowed out of a tree trunk, 
would have filled in the first sea. The craft is 
only fourteen feet in length and measures but 
three feet in width. 

Another day and the maddening thirst drove 
him to chewing his calico shirt in an effort to 
extract some moisture from the cloth. Night 
came and with it the madness of despair. 
There is a dim recollection of a black shape 
looming suddenly out of the gloom, a glimmer 
of lights, a swish of waters and a sudden bob- 
bing up and down as though in the swell of a 
passing steamship. 

All the rest is blank. The men of the 
steamship take up the tale at this point. 
They say that their vessel was in the lati- 
tude of Jacksonville and about one hun- 
dred miles off the coast when the lookout 
descried a small object a mile or so away 
on the starboard bow. 

The big freighter slowly swung from her course 
to point her bow straight for the tiny craft. 
Engines were slowed and stopped, as the dugout 
came bobbing near, and all hands trooped to 
the rail to see what it was all about. 
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They saw the mad boy, prone in the boat 
and half covered with the water which had 
washed into it, and the face he turned to the 
vessel was so ghastly that those who saw it 
remember it yet. A boat was lowered and 
sent to the rescue and the castaway helped 
on board, to receive every care that was pos- 
sible. 

The boy does not know how long he was 
acastaway. He presses his hands to his fore- 
head when asked and then gives up the effort 
to remember how many days it was. But it 
could not have been less than six days and 
might easily have been more. The distance 
from Havana to the point off Jacksonville 
where the boat was picked up, is, following 
the confluence of the Gulf Stream, about five 
hundred miles. It is estimated that the gulf 
current drifted the boat at a rate of between 
three and one-half and four knots an hour, 
from which it will be seen that the boy must 
have been at least six days adrift. 


THE MOST EXPERT DIVERS IN THE WORLD. .. .BALTIMORE HERALD 

Away out in the South Pacific ocean, 
where white men rarely are seen, there lies 
a little coral atoll known as Hikueru atoll. It is 
different from most coral atolls of which you 
read in your geography, for it is a solid ring of 
coral, and the lagoon inside of it can be entered 
only by dragging boats over the beach. 

This lagoon is one of the most valuable 
pearl shell lagoons, and is sought every year by 
the dwellers on Tahiti and other islands of the 
south seas to fish for pearls. 

The French government, which owns the 
atoll, has forbidden the use of diving suits, 
because it is feared that this method would 
prove too destructive to the pearl shells, and 
the diving is done in the ancient South Sea 
way, by men and boys and women, who go 
down with no artificial help. 

When the time comes for the pearl-fishing 
they set out from their islands, some of them 
400 miles away from the atoll. Most of the 
natives bring their families and household 
effects with them. Many bring even their 
houses. This is not so difficult an undertaking 
as it may appear at first sight, for the houses are 
made from light cocoanut palms and pandanus 
leaves. They are built up in sections, so they 
are easy to take apart and transport. 

Most of the diving is done in water from 
sixty to seventy feet deep. The sea is so clear 
in the atoll that the diver can study the bottom 
perfectly with a water glass and locate the best 
clumps of shell before he dives. 
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When he is ready to go down he slips 
into the water over the side of the boat and, 
holding to the gunwale with one hand, he 
looks downward through the water glass. 
The moment he sights a good lot of shells he 
begins to breathe deeply, sucking in the air 
until his chest is inflated as far as it can be, 
and then exhaling it slowly through the mouth, 
so that it makes a whistling sound. Having 
thus cleaned out his lungs he takes a long 
breath, filling his chest with perfectly pure air, 
and then he lets go of the gunwale instantly 
and sinks below the surface feet foremost. 

After he has thus sunk about ten feet he 
turns quickly and swims toward the bottom, 
head first, cleaving the water as gracefully and 
swiftly as a fish would. On touching bottom he 
hauls himself along by seizing clumps of coral 
until he reaches the shells. Then he breaks 
them off the reef with his right hand, which is 
protected with white cotton cloth. 

Quickly he puts the shells into a little net of 
cocoanut fiber which he carries over his 
shoulder. Then he stands erect and imme- 
dately he shoots toward the surface as if he 
were pulled up by arope. So swiftly does he 
ascend that he frequently seems to leap out of 
the water when he reaches the surface. 

Of course, boys and girls of these South Sea 
islands can swim and dive almost as well as 
if they were water dwellers. One of them 


“made an exhibition dive for the officers of the 


United States fish commission steamship Alba- 
tross last year. He remained under the water 
two minutes and forty seconds and reached 
bottom at a depth of 102 feet under the boat’s 
keel. The water was so transparent that the 
beholders could see him clearly. They declare 
that after he had touched bottom at this enor- 
mous depth he calmly picked over the pieces 
of coral and shell at the bottom to select one 
to bring up, exactly as a man might cull 
flowers when working at his ease in a garden. 
This young diver was ready to go down again 
only a few minutes after he came up. 


WILD-BOAR HUNTING IN FRANCE. .F. S. PEER. .HARPER’S WEEKLY 


In the forest of Senonches in France, at his 
hunting lodge—the Cahteau Jardais—lives the 
best pistol and pigeon shot in Europe, and one 
of the greatest sportsmen in the world—the 
Baron de Dorlodot. Between the months of 
November and April of each year he hunts the 
wild boar on his own property for three, four, 
and even five days a week. He has himself 
killed nearly a thousand boars. He has his 
own famous pack of boar-hounds, in charge of 
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the best huntsman in France, a man called 
Antoine, and only guests invited by himself 
may join hishunt. It was my good fortune to 
be numbered among these guests not long ago. 

By daybreak the huntsman, with a well- 
trained hound, goes out into the forest to 
locate a boar. The 30,000 acres owned by 
the baron are forest land, laid out in turnpike 
roads crossing each other at right angles, and 
cut diagonally by lanes. The hound hav- 
ing found no trace of a boar having crossed 
the lane, the huntsman returns about nine 
or ten o’clock, and reports to the master 
that he has located a boar, that he is a 
five or six-year-old, etc.,etc. The master con- 
sults a map of the forest, and determines 
the method of attack and where to station 
the riders and hounds. The boar’s kennel 
has been approached in a way so that hounds 
do not cross the trail he made when 
going to kennel, as they might break 
away. The hounds are now put in slips, 
three or four couple, with a short line attached 
to one long line. The master then directs a 
certain number of riders—men to whom he 
has presented the hunt buttons and wear the 
hunt uniform, and are therefore entitled to 
carry the horn—to station themselves. 

It must be remembered that the forest is 
covered in this part with thick undergrowth, 
so that it is impossible to ride anywhere in it 
except in the roads and lanes. When time has 
been given for the hunt members and hounds 
to have reached their assigned places, and the 
latter made fast to a tree by the lead line, the 
master and huntsman and three or four hounds 
move on to mark the spot where the boar 
crossed the road, these two couples of hounds 
are slipped, at the same time the huntsman 
rushes in after them on foot, and every one at 
this point begins to shout or blow horns in 
order to set the boar on foot. 

It is very dangerous business for hunts- 
man or master to go in with the hounds to meet 
a full-grown boar; sometimes such boars have 
to be shot in their tracks, as they will not move. 
If, however, they succeed in putting him on 
foot before the hounds come upon him, he will 
usually run on until overcome by fatigue; in 
which case, although he fights desperately at 
every stand he makes, until in the end his keen 
edge is gone by the wearisome running, and 
the danger of his doing harm to the hounds is 
correspondingly lessened. It ison this account 
that only one or two couples of trusty hounds, 
who know enough to keep out of range, are 
sent in to start him. 
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Instantly they hit upon the line they begin 
to give tongue, and with the shouting and 
tooting of horns—we will suppose—the boar is 
set on foot. Like most other game, he makes 
one or two short turns and doubles back on his 
track, and then sails straight away through the 
forest. Assoon as he straightens out for a run, 
the master, noting the direction, sounds a signal 
from his horn to liberate the hounds, who rush 
on to join the trusty four who are already 
giving tongue to the line. 

Of course the riders stationed are on the 
lookout, and as he crosses this road they sound 
an alarm on their horns. 

There is little or no jumping, but the riding 
at times is at a pace little short of steeple- 
chasing. The wild boar runs remarkably 
straight when once really away, and for the 
next two or three hours you may have your fill 
of cantering, on and ever on, twenty, thirty, 
forty, and even to fifty miles before he comes to 
bay. Instantly he stops the hounds change 
their baying to the line to barking at their 
game. This first halt lasts but a few minutes; 
the huntsman or master rushes in to see if 
there are any killed or wounded hounds. Ifso, 
some one with a horn is left in charge. The 
boar having recovered his ‘‘second wind,” 
again rushes away for another twenty minutes 
orhalfanhour. Hehalts again, and once more 
he proceeds to give battle to his tormentors; 
then on again for ten minutes; another stand; 
on foot once more, but slowly now. When he 
halts again it will in all probability be his last 
stand. Hounds are baying and barking at his 
heels as he plods wearily on. Now the riders 
cheer on the pack—Hallali! Hallali! Hallali! 
The master dismounts with short sword in 
hand, and going up amongst the hounds dis- 
patches the boar with a quick thrust, just 
back of the elbow joint, that pierces his heart. 

The honor of the kill on this occasion was 
accorded to the writer. The wounded hounds 
are looked after, needle and thread to sew up 
their wounds, lint and bandages to dress them, 
and a wagon that answers for an ambulance is 
soon at hand to carry them to the kennel hos- 
pital, where they are as faithfully attended as a 
person would be. 

The obsequies are a most ceremonious 
affair. The master sounds the death rally that 
calls together stray riders and hounds. The 
boar’s carcass is now brought out into the 
highway or open grass-plot, and the hunt ser- 
vants attend to taking off the pelt, head and 
feet ; the latter are given to any one whom 
the master may delight to honor. 
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Unusual, Ghostly, Superstitious 








ALL ABOUT GHOSTS CHICAGO INTER OCEAN 


According to the English theosophist, C. W. 
Leadbeater, ghosts are classified in seven 
types. These are: Thought forms, elves, 
churchyard ghosts, astral impressions, double 
of living man, animal apparitions, and the 
genuine ghost. 

‘“‘ The astral impression is the most common 
kind of ghost,’’ Mr. Leadbeater said last week. 
“It may be either seen or heard. Visible, 
it may be the specter of a ship or train wreck, 
a holocaust, a destructive volcanic eruption, 
or any scene in which great stress of emotion 
has existed. 

‘*The first ghost I ever encountered was an 
audible astral impression. I was tramping 
toward home one dismal, dreary midnight 
with the thought of the tragedies and crimes 
of the centuries of London’s history keying 
up my fear. When I reached a turn in the road 
I was startled by the sound of feet pattering on 
the roadway in the distance. I thought, “ Here 
is a person suffering from great fright,’’ and I 
shook like a leaf. The footfalls sounded 
louder and louder and were coming directly 
toward me. I fled to the roadside and stood 
by a tree. My heart seemed in my mouth. 
I ceased breathing. In a few seconds more 
the ghost fled directly over the spot where I 
was standing. One foot struck where my 
feet stood, and I could hear the labored breath- 
ing of the invisible thing. 

‘The genuine ghost is a thing that must be 
reckoned with in his haunt. He rarely appears 
to more than one person at a time. He has 
the power of speech, strength, the will to do 
good or evil, just as a living man has. He 
haunts the scene of his murder or of some 
wrong that has been done him. But that is 
not always true. This real ghost more often 
appears when he is in great misery, and we 
do a great wrong when we flee from it. It 
desires to offer aid or ask for it, or else it would 
not appear. I have talked and shaken hands 
with these ghosts and have learned more or 
less about their habits. They are not always 
visible, but sometimes appear as speaking 
ghosts. 

“I visit every haunted house I can locate, 
and on one occasion had a terrifying ex- 
perience with an obstreperous spirit. This 


ghost had driven the family from the house 
and made life a terror in the vicinity. I did 
not fear it and went to the house. When I 
reached the door I pushed it open and 
stepped into the room. A chill struck me 
and I felt faintly sick, but I was resolved to 
stick out the night, to see or talk with the 
ghost. I sat by a window and waited. Ten 
minutes passed and I heard nothing. I felt 
reassured. I waited an hour and still no ghost 
came, and I began to doubt the stories. I 
will never forget how long and fearful that 
hour seemed, although I was really not 
afraid; but I felt the chill again as midnight 
approached. At 12 o’clock. the hush. of 
deathly silence fell upon the room. I heard 
the faint rustling of a garment and an in- 
stant later felt two cold and clammy hands 
close upon my throat. 

‘“‘T jumped from the seat and strove to free 
myself. I clutched at the hands, but they 
were not material. The ghost was throttling 
me. I felt my breath going and I was heart- 
sick. I fought around and around the room 
and all the time those clammy fingers held 
me in a vise-like grip. I tried tocry out. My 
hands beat at the ghostly hands at my throat, 
and I wasrapidly becoming exhausted. Every 
second seemed an age. I lived an eternity 
every minute, and yet I had no hope of being 
able to release myself. My whole frame shook 
like an aspen leaf, my temples throbbed, and 
my heart grew heavy as lead. Yet the only 
sound to break the unearthly stillness of the 
night was my own scuffling and gasping. 
This fight against an invisible spirit kept 
up until I reached the open door. With one 
terrific lunge I threw myself at the opening 
and carried myself and my ghostly adversary 
into the open air. As I passed through the 
door the fingers slipped from my throat. I 
had won the fight, but I never shall forget 
it nor be entirely able, I fear, to determine 
why I was attacked. 

‘*T have seen ghosts, have talked with them, 
and may do so at any time. Their existence 
is an incontestable fact.’’ 


TRIALS OF THE DEAD...R. VASHON ROGERS...THE GREEN BAG 


In the early church it was an unsettled 
question as to whether excommunication— 
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with all its tremendous consequences in time 
and eternity—could be fulminated against 
departed souls. But as early as the days of 
Cyprian the practise had come into fashion; 
St. John of the Golden Mouth denounced the 
frequency of such excommunications: Popes 
Leo I and Gelasius I sided with Chrysos- 
tom. At the fifth general council, held in 
Constantinople in 553, the question was 
raised as to the power of the Church to anath- 
ematize certain bishops who had been dead 
a hundred years. 

A noted case occurred at the end of the 
ninth century: Pope Stephen VII dug up the 
body of his predecessor, Pope Formosus, who 
had been seven months in his tomb; dragged 
it by its feet through the streets; sat it—in 
the synod which he had assembled to judge 
it—clothed in the pontifical robes; tried it; 
condemned it; deposed it; excommunicated 
it; cut off two fingers from the right hand; 
and threw it into the Tiber. The next year 
another pope, John IX, annulled these high- 
handed proceedings, and a council he held 
rehabilitated the name of Formosus, excom- 
municating those bishops who had convicted 
him of perjury. However, some seven years 
afterward Pope Sergius III, again dug up 
the poor body, and hauled it to the judg- 
ment seat, again condemned it, cut off more 
fingers and the head, and consigned it once 
more to the cold embrace of Father Tiber. 
The wickedness of these proceedings was 
shown; the body was found by some pious 
fishermen, and on its being carried into St. 
Peter’s the images of the saints there bowed 
down before it and did it reverence. 

In r100, St. Ivo of Chartres, the foremost 
canonist of his day, declared that the Church 
could not condemn the dead, that they had 
passed beyond human judgment, and that 
burial could not be refused those who had not 
been tried while living. But when heresy 
multiplied and heretics grew more obstinate, 
the churchmen found it hard to endure the 
thought that the bones of those who died 
not in the faith should pollute the sacred pre- 
cincts of church and cemetery; so in time the 
principle became firmly established that those 
who had mistakenly received Christian burial 
should, so soon as the fact was discovered, be 
dug up and burned. The investigating of the 
records of the dead became no small or un- 
important part of the duties of the Inquisition. 
*: Those accused of heresy could not escape 
the Inquisition even by death. 

As, by the common law of England, ‘‘ nul- 
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lum tempus occurit regi,’’ so no lapse of time 
barred the Holy Church in these matters. 
Gherardo of Florence died in 1250; his de- 
scendants were notified in 1313 that his mem- 
ory was being prosecuted for heresy. Some 
legists held that one hundred years were re- 
quired as against the Church, and that time 
ran not from the commission of the offense, 
but from its discovery. Heresy itself caused 
a forfeiture, and the property of the dead 
heretic could be followed and taken. 

A well-known English case is that of John 
Wyckliffe. He died in 1384 and was buried 
in his old parish of Lutterworth: forty-one 
years thereafter the Synod of Constance pub- 
lished the following decree against him: 

‘‘Wherefore at the instance of the Steward 
of the Treasury, proclamation being made to 
hear and understand the sentence against 
this day, the sacred Synod declareth, deter- 
mineth and giveth sentence that the said 
John Wyckliffe was a notorious obstinate 
heretick, and that he died in his heresy, curs- 
ing and condemning both him and his memory. 
This Synod also decreeth and ordaineth 
that the body and bones of the said John 
Wyckliffe, if it might be discerned and known 
from the bodies of other faithful people, 
should be taken out of the ground, and 
thrown away far from the burial of any 
church according unto the Canon laws and 
decrees.”’ 

Thereupon he was ungraved, his bones 
burnt and the ashes cast into the river. 

In the case of prosecution of the dead, the 
children or the heirs of the accursed were 
always cited to appear in court and defend his 
memory; this was done because they were in- 
terested parties and in case of condemnation 
they suffered by the penalties and disafilities 
of the dead condemned. Proclamation, too, 
was generally made in the churches, inviting 
any one who chose to appear and defend. 
When judgment was given the publications of 
these notices were carefully recited. Yet sad 
experience showed that little was gained by 
any attempt to clear the accused, as often no 
one appeared, and sometimes when the chil- 
dren did appear the Inquisitor denied them a 
hearing. 

These burnings were not economical; we 
find from some old accounts that in 1323 it 
cost 5 livres 19 sols and 6 denieres for the 
mere labor of digging up the bones of three 
heretics, a sack in which to stow them, a 
cord to tie the sack, and two horses to draw 
them to the place of burning; then there was 
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the wood for the fire, the vine branches, the 
straw and the stakes to pay for, and the exe- 
cutioner’s fee as well. 


MANAHIKI SOUL-SNARERS PALL MALL GAZETTE 


A little while ago, while turning over some 
mementos of many years spent in the Pacific 
Islands, I came across a small circle of fine cane, 
about two inches in diameter; from the side 
toward the center a delicate network of fibres 
of some plant was constructed, leaving a small 
hole in the center large enough for a bee to 
crawl through. The article weighed less than 
a quarter of an ounce, yet, small and harmless 
as it appeared, it is not so very many years ago 
that it and others like it were objects of deadly 
terror to the natives of many of the Pacific 
Islands, particularly those of Manahiki (Hum- 
phrey Island), for the simple looking thing 
was a ‘‘soul catcher’’—that is, a destroyer of 
human life. 

‘Soul catching”’ in the heathen days, prior 
to 1863, could be and was ‘practised by any 
one whw desired revenge or the life of an 
enemy. Indeed, although the people were 
nominally Christians in 1873, it was still in 
vogue. The modus ‘operandi is very simple. 
Say that two men, Rika and Tetoro, quarrel. 
Rika accuses Tetoro of going out into the 
lagoon at night time, lifting his (Rika’s) fish 
traps and abstracting the contents. He there- 
fore demands compensation. Tetoro denies 
the theft. The relatives of both men take 
sides, and the quarrel assumes all the elements 
of a feud, with bloodshed. It may be that 
Tetoro is a man of means, of chiefly rank and 
influence, and treats his accuser with scorn. 

“‘Very well,’’ the injured Rika cries, “‘if I 
cannot get justice from you I shall snare your 
soul, and you will die of a wasting sickness.”’ 

Tetoro, even if he is innocent, begins to feel 
uneasy at this threat, and, while vigorously 
denying the theft, offers Rika a present of a 
pig toend the matter. Rika’s relatives at once 
clamor, not only for their original demands, 
but for the pig as well. Possibly a free fight 
ensues, and Rika’s people get badly used, and 
threats of ‘“‘soul snaring’’ are heard on all 
sides. 

Then Rika’s wife makes the snare for Tetoro’s 
soul. Taking her mat out into the village 
square, she suspends the snare from the branches 
of trees, or sticks placed in the ground in such 
a® position that she can closely watch¥the 
orifice in the center of the square. Rika’s 
friends—male and female—come with her. 
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They bring food, and eat it, and throw frag- 
ments under the snare to #ttract the flies. 
with which the island is infested. If but one 
fly crawls through the hole Tetoro is a dead 
man, unless he suddenly gives in and allows 
himself to be bled. For not only do Rika’s 
people watch the snare, but his own as well. 
No one of them would dare to attempt to 
destroy the snare—the death of the interferer 
by occult power would certainly follow. 

And so for hours and hours—sometimes for 
days—many pairs of eyes watch the little 
circle of cane, and Tetoro and his friends are 
now ready to yield, but feel that still more 
extortionate demands may be made. Then 
at last a fly is seen to go through, and a shout 
goes through the village. 

‘‘Ua hopo te lago! Ua hopo te lago!’’ (a 
fly has passed through). Tetoro hears the 
cries, and immediately imagines he feels ill. 
His wife and relatives crowd about him and 
try to cheer him up, but his face assumes a 
melancholy look, and as the time passes on he 
refuses his food. Perhaps he may confess that 
he did steal Rika’s fish, and tremblingly offers 
to make full restitution if Rika will catch a 
fly and make it go through the circle from the 
reverse side from which the first one entered 
voluntarily. Usually this is done, and what 
might have become a lasting family feud had 
Tetoro died of ‘‘funk,” through being be- 
witched, ends up by the payment of so much 
property to Rika, and a feast, for which both 
parties provide the viands. 


A WEIRD FLIRTATION. ...... MARGARET SCHENK OVERLAND 


To one of the most prominent of this city’s 
residents there once befell the singular occur- 
rence that is related here, and that he declares 
to have been the most startling of any he ever 
experienced. He was staying with his wife 
and children at a hotel in a great commercial 
center, preparing to depart on the morrow 
for a pleasure resort. 

“‘It was rather late in the afternoon,’’ said 
Mr. Goldaracena, in speaking of the affair, 
‘‘and I occupied a big, comfortable lounging 
chair that I had drawn into the bay window 
while I went over the current periodicals. 

‘‘Although my story was cheerful and the 
room was cosy and warm, I experienced an 
indefinite but distinct feeling of chill. 

‘‘Vainly I endeavored to dispel it, but the 
shadow hung over me like a pall, vague yet 
insistent, unknown, unnamed, yet vital as 
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death, and freezing the very marrow in my 
bones. 

‘“‘There was such a keen subconsciousness 
of a horror near me that suddenly I tossed 
aside my book, and with a gulp of terror glanced 
apprehensively over my shoulder—expecting 
to see I know not what. 

“It was terror the more terrible from its 
ambiguity—dim, unformulated, hideous, unin- 
telligible. 

““Why did the very hairs of my head stiffen, 
and the blood of my body congeal? 

‘‘Suddenly I seemed to feel eyes upon me, 
vividly luminous eyes, whose too glorious 
effulgence burned in upon my consciousness; 
whose glance demanded and enforced an 
instant recognition. I looked this way and 
that, and there, across the narrow way, stand- 
ing at the window of a large apartment house 
opposite, I saw a woman, young, beautiful, 
and wreathing her lips the sweetest, most 
inscrutable smile I ever saw. 

“Evidently she had been glancing my way 
for some time, and as our glances met she 
smiled again, astrange, slow, subtle smile, then 
dropped her eyes demurely. 

‘““She was of a peculiar yet placid cast of 
beauty, her features were of an exquisite 
classical type, her skin of a delicate pallor, like 
the cream of a water-lily or the waxen white of 
a magnolia blossom. She was gowned in 
purest white, the delicacy of her skin being 
enhanced by a strip of scarlet velvet at the 
throat and some touch of cardinal in the front 
of her gown. 

‘“My heart thumped audibly; mayhap my 
vanity was flattered, I cannot say, but cer- 
tainly my gaze was drawn to hers by some 
potent, magnetic force that held me captive 
—a force untellable that froze me while it 
thrilled me, that created within me extreme 
consternation and supreme desire. 

‘“‘T was as a man drunk, fascinated, hypno- 
tized. I wasasamaninadream! Presently 
realizing these feelings, I endeavored to rouse 
mvself, to shake loose from the crowd of 
emotions that seemed about to smother me. 
In vain—I could not even simulate an interest 
in my book. My eyes traveled again and 
again to that strangely sad, sweet face, whose 
glances spoke of mysteries revealed; of dreams 
come true; of Hell suffered, then left behind; 
of Heaven lost, and ‘then regained. 

“At times she seemed to lean against the 
casement, pallid and motionless; again her face 
seemed alight with the most exulting and 
radiant of all smiles. 


“As dusk crept on I felt that even I myself 
was but a vague, unreal being—perhaps I 
slept. Then I rubbed my eyes briskly and 
called my wife to come to the window. 

“For a minute or two she stood silently 
behind my chair, and watched the young 
woman opposite; then she shuddered involun- 
tarily! ‘What a weird smile!’ she exclaimed. 
‘What an eerie, ghostly effect. I fcel chilled 
to the heart. Come away from the window. 
Your neighbor gives me the creeps!’ 

‘I laughed, or tried to, and continued my 
look out. 

‘After a few minutes a morgue van drew up 
in front of the door below, two or three men 
took out a grewsome pine box and carried it 
into the house opposite. But my young 
woman still stood there, watching them 
silently, and smiling, smiling, always smiling! 

‘I grew cold and shook with the intensity 
of a nervous chill, but my neighbor still sat, 
smiling. Then the flame from gas jets flaring 
up suddenly in the room behind her, showed 
me even more clearly the exquisite outline of 
her face, and the dash of scarlet velvet around 
her throat. 

‘“The morgue men had entered the room. I 
could see them put down their box, and coming 
to the window they lifted my young and 
beautiful neighbor. 

‘As they did so her head dropped abruptly 
back, and across her throat I saw a gaping 
scarlet wound, while the cardinal rosette of 
her white robe was a stain of blood. Swiftly, 
silently, they deposited her within the pine 
box. 

‘‘She was dead! 

‘“‘T had witnessed the finale of one of a great 
city’s numerous and appalling tragedies. My 
soul sickened and became giddy—it was 
horrible, horrible! 

“‘And yet, in some strange, inexplicable 
fashion my subconscious brain seemed aware of 
the tragedy, even before I saw the woman’s 
form at the window—I had felt the awe and 
prescience of death. 

‘‘Had she taken her own life, or had some 
one killed her? I never knew; I would not 
look up the case in the papers;I wished to 
know nothing, or, rather, I knew enough. Her 
heart, that had been emptied of much while 
living, had found, beyond, a solution of all 
problems, and this solution she had tried to 
impart in her serene though mysterious glance, 
and in her slow, tender, yet infinitely pitying 
smile.” 
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EVENING AT NAPLES. .JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE. . ATLANTIC 
I 


THE day went down, beneath an amber sky, 
On all the wonders of that magic land: 

There, an old crater’s burnt-out Cyclops eye: 
Here Virgil paced in thought the curving strand. 


On shores and cities glowed the late, low sun; 
On plumed Vesuvius mirrored in the wave; 

And faintly flushed the wan-ribbed skeleton, 
Pompeii standing in her open grave. 


On plume and peak and parting sunset flame 
Lingered, diffused, an upward-fading gleam. 
Capri, remote on the rimmed sea, became 
A roseate mist and melted into dream. 


The soft sirocco, from hot Afric sands 
Blowing all day across the Midland Deep, 
Sank with the sun, upon the empurpled lands, 

With all its Libyan languors lulled asleep. 


II 


I stood at evening on a terraced height 

And viewed the wondrous world, city and sea, 
Sails softly wafted on pale bands of light, 

Or to still moorings drifting dreamily. 


The goat-bells’ tinkling ceased upon the air; 
The human tide’s interminable roar 
Rose, a dull murmur, to my terrace stair. 
The sullen thunder of a lone, low shore. 


Garden and villa and curved parapet 
Darkened around me; myriad-roofed, far down 
The mountain-slopes, where coast and mountain 
met, 
Gloomy and vast and slumberous, spread the 
town. 


III 


As night drew on, unnumbered gleams appeared; 
Where lanterned ships on lanterned shadows lay; 
By distant coasts; and where Vesuvius reared 
His tawny torch above the clouded Bay; 


The lighthouse bursting into sudden blaze, 
Flashing its spear of beams across the sea; 
The broad Riviera’s constellated rays; 
And all the city’s starred immensity. 


By day unseen, the crater’s spectral light 
Increased and reddened, far aloof and lone; 
The vulture cloud abroad on the still night 
Spread balanced wings, perched on the flickering 
cone. 


Unseen by day, that dull portentous glow, 
A pulsing core of fire that climbed and fell, 
Illumed the murk—mysterious veiled, and slow,— 
Dim flashes from the throbbing throat of hell. 


The upheaved cloud, with windless folds wide flung, 
Huge as the mountain’s double, piled in space, 
Poised peak on peak miraculously hung, 
Burying the stars in its inverted base. 


IV 


Anon from the snow-muffled Apennines, 
Fitful at first, a rushing wind came forth 

And whirled about me, clashing boughs and vines, 
Keen as a gust from my own native North. 


Over the city roofs and courts it played; 
With wafts of most delicious coolness blessed 
The stifled streets; and, swelling seaward, swayed 
The pillared cloud on the volcano’s crest. 


As if a bodiless power with wings of air 
Closed with the phantom, scattered and dislimned 
The towering shape, and swept the Orient bare, 
With all its ancient lustrous orbs undimmed: 


Ranging the heavens forever, the Hyades, 
Like starry waterfowl in arrowy flight; 

The Bull’s bright horns, the Pleiads’ golden bees; 
And there, most glorious of the hosts of night ,— 


Emerging from the crater’s flying reek 
Back from that gorge of Chaos wildly blown, 
One conquering knee above the red-lipped peak,— 
Orion with his sword and blazing zone! 


TWO LOVE SONGS HARPER’S 


I 


I do not know if your eyes are green or gray 

Or if there are other eyes brighter than they; 

They have looked in my eyes; when they look in my 
eyes I can see 

One thing. and a thing to be surely the death of me. 


If I had been born a blind man without sight, 

That sorrow would never have set this wrong thing 
right; 

When I touhed your hand I would feel, and no need 
to see, 

The one same thing, and a thing the death of me. 


Only when I am asleep I am easy in mind, 

And my sleep is gone, and a thing I cannot find; 

I am wishing that I could sleep both day and night 
In a bed where I should not toss from left to right 


II 


O woman of my love, I am walking with you on the 
sand, . 
And the moon’s white on the sand and the foam’s 
white in the sea; 
And I am thinking my own thoughts, and your hand 
is on my hand, 
And your heart thinks by my side, and it’s not 
thinking of me. 


. 





CHOICE VERSE 


O woman of my love, the world is narrow and wide, 
And I wonder which is the lonelier of us two? 
You are thinking of one who is near to your heart, 
and far from your side; ° 
I am thinking my own thoughts, and they are all 
thoughts of you. 


McCLURE’S 


O thou, close-wrapped, a goddess in disguise! 

It needs but one determined, fearless stroke 

To tear aside thy gray and homely cloak, 
When lo! like splendid lamps shine thy deep eyes 
On him who has the gift to recognize. 

To-morrow’s beauty pales beside thy face 

And Yesterday sinks to her rightful place, 
Forgotten stars that fade at thy sunrise! 


To-morrow is a dream, she is not mine, 
And Yesterday is dead and tear-wet clay— 

But thou, born new each morn, deathless, divine, 
Thou rulest life and fate, O great To-day! 

For to the door of Opportunity 

Thou and thou only holdest forth the key. 


TO THE UNKNOWN GOD...... R. H. SCHAUFFLER OUTLOOK 


Athenian Hymn 


Night-folded Unreality 
(If such a phantom-god there be), 
We raise our timid song to Thee. 


They say Thy home is in the deep; 
Below Poseidon Thou dost keep 
Thy throne where sunbeams never sleep. 


They say Thy home is in the sky; 
Thou flashest an all-seeing eye 
Down on the peak where Zeus doth lie. 


But if Thou art so far from here 
That Thou to man dost not appear, 
Why do we sometimes feel Thee near, 


Or seem to feel, when droops the heart? 
Do we then know Thy healing art— 
Or is it of our dreams a part? 


Sometimes we seem to feel Thee nigh 
In moments when the soul mounts high— 
Seem to behold Thee eye to eye: 


And then Thy majesty we deem 
More radiant than Apollo’s beam 
Or the Cloud-Gatherer’s lightning-gleam. 


Then Earth returns Thy mien to mar, 
Leaving Thee phantom-like and far 
Like luster from a hidden star. 


THE WOOD AFTER RAIN OUTING 


Cool drip the wind-stirred branches 
On damp, clean-smelling mold, 
In tremulous streams of silver 
Sun-stained to pools of gold; 
Gray wood-things creep from hiding, 
Full flutes the thrush again— 
The wood’s a liquid cadence 
Of gladness after rain. 
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A LOVE SONG (From the Hebrew) . ETHEL W. MUMFORD. AINSLEE’S 


My love is made of precious things; 

Her eyes, by turn, sapphire and jade, 
Her hair a myriad golden rings, 

Of ivory her face is made. 


And in it all the tribute paid 
By: cunning Nature unto Art— 

With rubies were her lips inlaid, 
Alas, an opal is her heart! 


THE INEVITABLE WORD....MEREDITH NICHOLSON... .BOOKMAN 


What finding sense, what instinct sure, 
Informed the master sons of rhyme? 

What magic made their words endure 
Above the noise and dust of time? 


Through stately speech and thrilling song 
Their words inevitably leap, 

As countless springs to one stream throng 
And in communion onward sweep. 


The bold for long may strive to match 
The world’s long-tested singing lines, 
And yet a careless tavern catch 
Among their best unrivalled shines! 


And scholars grave, with studious care, 
O’erlook what untaught men have found 
Beside the common thoroughfare 
In harsh, untilled, forbidding ground. 


Alert and strong the martial thought 
In marching cadence wheels and climbs, 
And hymns of faith, but crudely wrought, 
Ring in the heart their deathless chimes. 


And whether Chance appoint the way, 
Or Skill direct and guide the pen, 
The laurel’s won if men shall say, 
‘Thought need not trace this path again!”’ 


DUST OF STARS NATIONAL 


Men are but clods incarnate, we are told, 

Frail creatures, fashioned of a common clay, 
But soul-filled soil which to the mother-mold 

From whence it sprung, one day returneth. Nay, 


Fashioned of dust are we, but dust of stars! 
Why else this beating of wild spirit-wings, 

Striving to break earth’s sordid prison bars 
And soar, sod-spurning, unto astral things? 


THE PRINCE SCRIBNER’S 


My heart it was a cup of gold 
That at his lip did long to lie, 

But he hath drunk the red wine down, 
And tossed the goblet by. 


My heart it was a floating bird 

That through the world did wander free, 
But he hath locked it in a cage, 

And lost the silver key. 


My heart it was a white, white rose 
That bloomed upon a broken bough, 
He did but wear it for an hour, 
And it is withered now. 











Literary Thought and Opinion 








AVOWALS GEORGE MOORE LIPPINCOTT’S 


I said in The Untilled Field that every 
nation has its.special genius. It is clear that 
the genius of Germany has manifested itself 
in music. Goethe and Heine have produced 
beautiful poems, but there was little literature 
before Goethe and Heine, and there has been 
very little since, whereas the musical tradition 
has never ceased—Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner; 
and to-day Richard Strauss occupies the first 
place in modern music. We could spare 
Goethe better than Beethoven and Purcel 
better than—shall I say Keats? We certainly 
could spare Turner better than Shakespeare, 
and why? because neither painting nor music 
is England’s special genius. Her special genius 
is poetry, and her poetical tradition is as un- 
broken as the musical tradition in Germany. 
In the sixteenth century Spenser was the 
greatest poet in the world, and there can be no 
doubt that Swinburne is to-day the greatest 
living poet. The English language and the 
English mind seem to go into verse instinctively, 
and English prose, though partaking of some 
of the beauties of English verse, occupies but 
a subaltern place in English literature. English 
prose may be compared to English painting. 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner—select what 
fourth name you like—Moreland or Cotman or 
Millais, are comparable to Landor, Pater, De 
Quincey—select what fourth name you like— 
Carlyle or Newman or Ruskin. There is so 
much beauty in English painting and in Eng- 
lish prose that we do not like to think of either 
as a deviation. But we must admit that 
English prose and English painting are minor 
manifestations of English genius. It would be 
better to cast out any four prose writers than 
to cast out Milton, Shelley, Keats, and Words- 
worth. Let all go rather than lose one of these 
—it amounts to that or very nearly. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the best 
English writers are historians and essayists. 
No one would think of replacing one of the five 
by a novelist, and as fiction is the province of 
prose writing, which it is the purpose of this 
article to, debate, it may be as well to say at 
once that there is as little good fiction in Eng- 
land as there is good painting in Germany. 
German picture-galleries are like Mudie’s 


catalogues, a profusion of works but no names. 
It is certain that no man writing fiction has 
ever written with such seriousness of purpose 
as Carlyle or Ruskin, Landor or Pater. Even 
Tennyson stands higher than Scott or Thack- 
eray; and though by choice a domestic poet, 
Tennyson still enjoyed the freedom which has 
always been the right of the English poet. 
He tried to give up his freedom, but he could 
not give up a heritage of more than three hun- 
dred years. Fielding and Scott and Thackeray 
are merely writers whose ambitions were to 
while away the leisured afternoons of young 
ladies on drawing-room sofas and the leisured 
evenings of old gentlemen in their armchairs 
after dinner. The long tradition of English 
poetry is that the heart of life is the real sub- 
stance, whereas the tradition of the English 
novel, a tradition of about one hundred and 
fifty years, is that the novelist should skim 
lightly, respecting the moral and religious 
prejudices of his time. This was the law, and 
those who wanted freedom wrote in verse. 
Lord Byron probably would have given us 
better things than Beppo or The Vision of 
Judgment, perhaps even better than Don 
Juan, if he had written in prose. If he had 
written in prose, we certainly would have been 
saved such amateur bunglings as The Bride 
of Abydos and the Siege of Corinth. But it 
was not because he feared to shock the preju- 
dice of the English drawing-room or the smok- 
ing-room that he did not write prose romances; 
he wrote in verse because verse has been con- 
sidered the legitimate vehicle of thought from 
Spenser down to the present day. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE TORONTO STAR 


Somebody has been writing to the New York 
Sun to protest against its being called the 
English language any longer. This man seems 
to think that the Americans have more right to 
it than the people who saw it first. Granting 
for a moment the absurd premise that the 
Americans and the English are two different 
peoples, it may not be out of place to mention 
one or two reasons why the language should 
continue to be called after the English. 

The chief one is that the English made the 
language. Chaucer rescued it from a welte 
of French and Saxon, and gave it form; 
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Spenser wrote his Faery Queen in it. These 
pioneers of English are still studied and 
admired in American universities. Shake- 
speare made use of it to produce the greatest 
dramas in the world. As late as the end of the 
nineteenth century there was a great theatrical 
manager in New York—perhaps the greatest— 
who presented Shakespearean plays, in English 
at that, and at great profit, to American 
audiences. This seems to indicate that Ameri- 
cans still take an antiquarian interest in the 
language. Milton, if we remember rightly, 
found it good enough to employ in Paradise 
Lost, and a few other metrical trifles. He 
also wrote a prose masterpiece in it, the Are- 
opagitica, the Freedom of the Press, on which 
the United States has acted, although the essay 
was couched in a foreign language. 

There are people, even in New York, who 
contend to this day that Milton couldn’t have 
done better if he had known American. Com- 
ing down to the eighteenth century, a great 
mob of more or less distinguished littera- 
teurs could find no more suitable vehicle than 
English. They did fairly well in it, although, 
of course, it has not the resources of the real 
Fourth-of-July American. Goldsmith strug- 
gled with it long enough to create a few things 
that still charm the heart and please the fancy. 
Dick Steele and Joseph Addison showed what 
the essayist could do with it when he tried hard. 
Laurence Sterne managed to fit his Irish humor 
into it, and cracked jokes without drifting into 
slang. 

Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan delivered famous 
orations in it, some of which pleaded for those 
very Americans who are now repudiating the 
brave old language. Dean Swift demonstrated 
that satire made no demands upon it which it 
could not fulfil. At this juncture, or some- 
where near it, Samuel Johnson gathered all the 
words together, and put them into a dictionary 
which is the father of all dictionaries in the 
British Empire and the United States. Some 
of Johnson’s words are still in use, although 
many of them are quite unintelligible to the 
average American. It is probably out of grati- 
tude to Johnson that the United States doesn’t 
cut loose from English altogether. Inno other 
way can we explain why college professors, 
magazine writers, novelists and people of fine 
taste in the United States continue to go to 
these eighteenth-century writers for their stvle. 


POETRY TO-DAY LONDON POST 


Thereisno doubt that poetry by the older poets 
is exposed in the book shops of little towns. 
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One sees Globe editions of the British classical 
minstrels—Shakespeare, Spenser, Pope, Scott, 
and the rest, and other editions with bright 
covers and gilt edges. But one has an uneasy 
suspicion that the books are bought as birthday 
and Christmas presents and as school prizes, 
but are not really perused. It is odd to notice 
how few people recognize a quotation from 
Shakespeare, if it is not a regular stock quota- 
tion. Nobody ever read the Faery Queen 
twice, it is said, and from Macaulay’s account 
of few being in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast, it looks as if that omnivorous reader had 
never finished the romance himself. If the 
Blatant Beast was meant for the Puritan party, 
at his death nobody was in. Like Charley’s 
Aunt, he is “still running.’’ We are, perhaps, 
rather humbugs about poetry. Children used 
to like poetry long ago, not only Aytoun, and 
ballads, and Macaulay, but Shakespeare. Now 
they shy away from a gift of a poetry book, and 
think (if they do not say, like an outspoken boy 
of my acquaintance), ‘‘I suppose somebody will 
give me a Prayer Book next.”’ I attribute this 
unnatural behavior to education. The modern 
child lives in constant fear of being pounced on 
and asked questions, and made to get poetry 
off by heart, which children used to do for their 
own delight. Perhaps they were always the 
exceptions; we do not hear that Scott’s many 
brothers and sisters went about shouting 
‘* Hardyknute.” 

It may also be noted that many people who 
certainly read poetry seem to feel timid, lonely, 
and deserted, so that they flock together into 
little mobs for mutual protection— Wordsworth 
societies, Browning societies, reading societies 
of all kinds. Now I would as lief fish at Loch 
Leven in a fishing competition—men in boats 
shouting to each other and breaking the silence 
round Queen Mary’s island prison, whisky 
going, every kind of gregarious horror—as read 
poetry in a society. It is in solitude, “in a 
nook with a book,”’ that poetry is to be tasted. 
But we hear of a society for reading Mr. Mere- 
dith among the Northumberland miners—one 
might as well read Euclid in a society. These 
studies demand lonely application. A dozen 
decent bodies met to dig the meaning out of 
In Memoriamis a spectacle comic and mournful, 
and one that would have consternated the poet. 

Keats, who knew what poetry is, used severe 
expressions about science. There was an awful 
rainbow in the sky, he says, but now it is given 
among the catalogue of common things. And 
indeed, say what men will, science, even a little 
of it, is destructive of poetry. Mr. Darwin, the 
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more scientific he grew the more he came to 
think poetry "‘footlé,’’ and especially the plays 
of Shakespeare became hateful to him. If 
mankind had been born scientific there would 
have been no elves, fairies, nymphs, kelpies, 
brownies, talking beasts and birds, giants, 
dragons, angels and a thousand other delightful 
beings. The woods are ‘“‘dispeopled of their 
dreams,”’ not by the Folding Star of Bethlehem, 
but by scientific gentlemen who sit down in a 
vernal woods with pocket microscopes. The 
scientific spirit has taken hold of the readers of 
poetry, too; it is not about the poem they care, 
but about its moral significance, the very last 
thing that the poet troubled himself about. 
Mr. Ruskin, in one of his many and various 
moods, denounced the poems of Coleridge as 
“useless.” Poetry was never meant to be 
useful, and Shelley, though he preached ‘‘so 
wildly well,” truly said that you might as well 
go to agin shop for a leg of mutton as to him 
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forhuman nature. His was fairy nature. Then 
Mr. Matthew Arnold though by the grace of the 
Muse a poet, wrote what he did concerning 
ideas about conduct, and the poetry reading 
societies go hunting in packs for the moral 
ideas in Wordsworth or Browning. Mr. Car- 
lyle must add his sermons about missions and 
messages, and persons with no natural taste 
for poetry burrow for sermons in Shakespeare. 
They might as wisely dig in Suckling and 
Carew. They are like the man in The Strange 
Story who neglected the surface gold for some 
stuff that would give him eternal life on earth. 
Then we have all the lectures.and books on the 
sources of poets, and what they cribbed from 
each other, and about foreign influences, and 
philology and whatever else delights the soul 
of Professor Skeat and other professors. So 
poetry becomes a branch of science and con- 
tributes to the vast dreariness of ineffectual 
things. 








Brief Comment and 


Gossip of Authors 








The resignation of Charles Eliot Norton as 
Master of the Feast of the famous Ashfield 
Dinners marks another step in his withdrawal 
from'public life. It calls up, likewise, to memory 
the unique place which Mr. Norton occupies. 
Brought into the censure of the public press 
more than once by his outspoken frankness, 
due to the urgings of convictions, he is a man 
who has been heaped with ridicule and at the 
same time lauded with adulation. The friend 
of Lowell and Emerson, one of the few remain- 
ing of that select little band who did so 
much for the beginnings of a pure American 
literature and the dignity thereof, one of the 
foremost interpreters of Dante, and an au- 
thority on art, Mr. Norton, with his great 
love for literature, art and the esthetic, has 
still another side to his nature—a keen, absorb- 
ing interest in the political events of his time. 
It is this latter element which has so often 
brought down upon him the censure of the 
press. But of his literary attainments, of his 
scholarship, no one has spoken save in highest 
praise. 

Mr. Norton is essentially a man of scholarly 
learning, combined with culture and broad 
sympathies. It is hard to say wherein his 
greatest praise lies. Probably he is best 
known for the work which he has done in con- 


nection with the study of Dante. His‘ttrans 
lations of the Divina Commedia and Vita 
Nuova are probably the best prose translations 
of these works in the Englishlanguage. His re- 
searches and lectures, too, on art are widely 
known. But those who have had the privilege 
of knowing him so, like to think of him as the 
teacher. It was in his lecture hall that one came 
to know him. And not since the days of 
Agassiz has Harvard had a professor whose 
personality was so deeply felt as was Mr. 
Norton’s. It was considered a privilege to 
attend his courses, especially those on Dante. 
And however much the newspapers ridiculed, 
they could in no way affect the inspiration 
which the man called forth. For Mr. Norton, 
to the whole undergraduate body, was a 
striking example of honesty above everything, 
and of the great worthy ideals of life. The 
influence that he has exerted over hundreds 
of young minds has been far-reaching, as it 
has been ennobling and profourid. 

The details of Mr. Norton’s life, as far as 
they concern the public, may be briefly stated. 
He is now seventy-six years of age. For twen- 
ty-five years he occupied the chair of history 
of art at Harvard University. He holds many 
university degrees, among which are Litt. D., 
Cambridge University, England; LL.D., Har- 
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vard University; Hon. D.C.L., Oxford Univer- 
sity, England. He is the author of several 
books, some of which are: Historical Studies in 
Church Building in the Middle Ages; Notes of 
Travel and Study in Italy; Considerations of 
Some Recent Social Theories; and has trans- 
lated The Divine Comedy and New Life of 
Dante. In addition he has been editor of the 
North American Review and has edited the 
Letters of James Russell Lowell; the Writings 
of George William Curtis; Correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson, and of Goethe and Car- 
lyle; and the Letters of Thomas Carlyle. 

Three years ago Mr. Norton resigned his 
position at Harvard University, and though he 
has lectured at intervals since, he has given 
up his active duties in that institution. Ina 
final glance at his career, the fact that impresses 
one most is his scholarship. To those who 
have come in contact with him the most last- 
ing impression is that of his idealism and of 
those finer qualities which are typical of the 
gentleman. 


* 
* * 


The Ashfield Dinners, spoken of above, were 
instituted some twenty-five years ago by 
George William Curtis and Mr. Norton. Their 
purpose was the aid of Sanderson Academy, 
an institution founded by Rev. Alvan Sander- 
son, which was left by its founder in a some- 
what precarious financial condition. The 
annual dinners thus started became famous 
because of the noted men and women who 
have attended them. Among those who 
have spoken on these occasions have been 
James Russell Lowell, George William Curtis, 
Edward H. Phelps, Joseph H. Choate, Charles 
Dudley Warner, George W. Cable, James 
Grant Wilson, Moorfield Story, and Booker 
T. Washington. Mr. Norton has presided 
since their inception. 


a** 


Miss Marie Corelli has written us protesting 
against a statement attributed to Mr. Sidney 
Lee and quoted by us in our August issue. 
Miss Corelli denies in the strongest terms the 
allegation that she herself negotiated for the 
said property at Stratford to build thereon a 


library. We quoted in our April issue Miss 
Corelli’s side to the Carnegie Library contro- 
versy at Stratford-on-Avon. But we are glad 
to give her own words: ‘‘I have saved some 
genuine Shakespeare property for America as 
well as England,”’ says Miss Corelli, ‘‘ which, 
but for me, would have been destroyed last 
April, ’ 
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Miss Corelli has written a pamphlet con- 
cerning the intended demolition of old houses 
in Henley street, Stratford-on-Avon, showing 
the extent to which the local authorities were 
prepared to change the familiar aspect of the 
scene of Shakespeare’s birthplace. 

This pamphlet is entitled The Plain Truth. 
We quote from it as follows: 

This pamphlet is not offered to the public as an 
argument, a controversy, a discussion, or a piece of 
special pleading. It contains no covert attacks on 
any person or persons. It is merely an exact state- 
ment of facts connected with the recent proposition 
of the Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace to 
destroy genuine Shakespearean property, and their 
intention to use, as part of a Carnegie Free Library, 
an ancient house of Shakespeare’s own time, 
thereby ‘“‘endangering the stability of its structure,”’ 
according to a report just furnished to the British 
Archeological Association, by their Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. George Patrick. Having taken the 
most active part in the endeavor to prevent the 
wanton devastation which was previously intended, 
and having succeeded in compelling the promoters 
of the original scheme to shift their ground from 
one point to another, I now set before the un- 
prejudiced reader a chronicle of the various cir- 
cumstances precisely as they have occurred. They 
are circumstances well known to the townspeople 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and can be attested by im- 
partial witnesses, apart altogether from the in- 
contestable proofs afforded by the statements of 
the trustees themselves. 

Miss Corelli seems to have been tireless in 
her endeavors to save the historic atmos- 
phere of Stratford, and we take pleasure in 


quoting her statements in the matter, 


«x 


Two literary bohemians have passed away 
—Phil May in London and Bibi-la-Purée in 
Paris. Phil May was only thirty-nine years 
of age when he died, but he accomplished an 
amazing quantity of work. His comic 
sketches were famous. For many years he 
was a regular contributor to Punch. He was 
accustomed every year to publish two works— 
Phil May’s Annual and Phil May’s Sketch 
Book. These books have been the delight of 
béth public and artists. His death is a 
serious blow to English comic illustration. 

Bibi-la-Purée was a friend of Verlaine and 
a well-known character of the Latin quarter 
in Paris. He was somewhat of a poet, and in 
a few verses which he recently wrote in 
anticipation of his death, he dubbed himself 
the last king of Bohemia. 

But of the two men. the Englishman and 
the Frenchman, the former has the greater 
claim to posterity. He accomplished some- 
thing worth while. The latter was only 
picturesque, and anybody can be picturesque 
to-day. 
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Perez Galdoz, the distinguished Spanish 
novelist, has recently published a new volume 
in his series of Episodios Nacionales. It con- 
tains a number of stories dealing with Spanish 
history from the reign of Charles IV until the 
present time. Mr. William Dean Howells, 


whose literary tasks are catholic, has fre- 
quently called attention to the works of this 
Spanish novelist, and has praised them highly. 


a 


The Boston Herald recently said some very 
pertinent things concerning book illustrations. 
It is true that often there is much discrepancy 
between picture and text. The artist, how- 
ever, is not always to blame. The London 
Academy speaks of the difficulty as follows: 

The trouble between authors and their illustrators 
is an old one, and it is often difficult to apportion 
the blame. Sometimes the author is so vague that 
the illustrator has to fall back upon his own im- 
agination, in which case he is almost certain to 
enrage the author; sometimes the author is so 
precise and detailed in a description that the 
unfortunate illustrator is at his wits’ end to know 
what to leave in and what to leave out. And 
there always comes in the author’s conception of a 
character, which he has rendered according to his 
lights, and the illustrator’s, which he has to render 
definitely in a wholly different medium. When 
Tennyson saw one of Holman Hunt’s drawings for 
The Lady of Shalott he said: ‘‘But my dear Hunt, I 
never said that the young woman’s hair was blowing 
all over the shop.” To which Hunt replied: ‘‘No, 
but you never said it wasn’t.” The only reasonable 
course is for author and illustrator to meet and talk 
things over. 
x 

The official censor is particularly busy in 
Germany at present. The Court of the First 
Instance at Leipzig has found that Tolstoy’s 
pamphlet, Thou Shalt Not Kill, amounted to 
lése-majesté and,ordered all unsold copies to be 
destroyed. An English writer aptly declares 
that this kind of proceeding has een killed 
by ridicule long ago. In view of recent 
actions of this kind, it would be interesting to 
know just what interpretation the official and 
bureaucratic German mind puts upon lése- 
majesté. 

x 

The Gaulois of Paris announces that Jules 
Verne, the celebrated author, has become 
almost blind, and that an operation for cata- 
ract is necessary. The sympathy of the literary 
world, and especially of French and English 
boys, is extended to him in his affliction. 

Jules Verne is at present seventy-five years 
of age. He lives at Amiens, of whose town 
council he was once an active member. His 
books and those of the late Mr. Henty have 


BRIEF COMMENT AND GOSSIP OF AUTHORS 


contributed more to the pleasures of youth 


than the books of any other authors. 


as 


The munificent offer of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, 
owner and editor of The New York World, of 
a million dollars to found a School of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University, and his promise 
to add another million dollars at the end of 
three years if the school prove successful, have 
been the cause of much comment in this country 
and abroad. Distinguished journalists, edu- 
cators and men of affairs have been almost 
unanimous in praising the object of the gift. 
The university authorities have accepted Mr. 
Pulitzer’s offer, and the added prestige which 
the university will thus acquire will be great. 
Journalism is a profession as well as law and 
medicine, yet no systematic professional train- 
ing has ever been associated with it. Naturally 
a certain scepticism has arisen concerning the 
practicability of a school of this nature. Yet 
all admit that such a school may inject a high 
order of morality in the profession. 

The World has this to say of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
gift: 

It is the fashion in the newspaper world to ridi- 
cule the idea of training the recruits of the press 
for their work, and to insist that journalism, alone 
of all arts, sciences, trades, and professions in the 
world, cannot be systematically taught, but must 
be picked up as a boy picks up a knowledge of 
swimming when he is thrown into deep water. 
Some boys drown. 

And yet every newspaper is a daily sufferer from 
the lack of training in its staff. The first question an 
editor asks of an applicant for a position is, ‘‘ What 
has been your experience?” In other words, “Have 
you picked up some knowledge of your duties at the 
expense of some other newspaper, or must I waste 
my time teaching you the rudiments of your trade?” 

Of course, no school can make a great editor, a 
great war correspondent, or a “‘star reporter,” any 
more than it can make a Millet, a Lorenz, or a 
Henry Ward Beecher. But it can teach the right 
methods, which the genius and the clod alike must 
observe; it can give protection against ignorant 
blunders, and it can show how to make use of the 
sources of acurate information. 

#* x 

The election of Frederic Masson and René 
Bazin to the French Academy again com- 
pletes the forty. They succeed respectively 
Gaston Paris and M. Legouve. Frederic Mas- 
son has devoted his life to a study of Napoleon, 
and his works on that great man are well 
known. René Bazin is a member of no 
literary school. He is a lover of the country 
and the provincial. He is the novelist of the 
people—the humble dwellers of the field. The 
Tache d’Encre, Noellet, and Sarcelle Bleue are 
among the most popular of his stories, 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 








The Heart of Hyacinth.—Onoto Watanna. 
N. Y., Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 


Onoto Watanna in her new book adds another 
portrait to that gallery of Japanese life of which 
she is proving herself a skilful portrayer. It may 
in fairness be said that The Heart of Hyacinth is 
a better book than the previous ones by this author. 
It has a bigger and better theme and it possesses 
fully as much poetry and glamour. Thetwocentral 
characters—indeed the whole household of Madame 
Aoi—are pictured with rare skilland delicacy. This 
is in every way acharming, delightful book, to which 
the publishers have added grace by artistic Japan- 
ese decorations and illustrations. 


Darrell of the Blessed Isles.—Irving Bachel- 
ler. Boston, Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 


The hand of the author of Eben Holden and D’ri 
and I has not lost its cunning. Darrell of the 
Blessed Isles is a curious conception—full of quaint 
conceits, refinement of character and self-sacrifice. 
His son, whose dainty love-story forms a main link 
in the tale, is none the less noble, while Polly Vaughn 
is all one could wish such a maiden to be. The 
dramatic power and sustained interest of the plot, 
coupled with the delicious quaintness of the titular 
character, render the volume one of great interest 
and merit, and one which stands out conspicuously 
above the crowd of the year’s fiction. A word to 
the wise would be—read Darrell of the Blessed Isles. 


My Friend Annabel Lee.—Mary MacLane. 
Chicago, Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


Annabel Lee, she of the Poe poem, becomes to 
Miss MacLane a Japanese figurine. With this little 
doll the author holds heart-to-heart talks on the 
world in general and particular. In comparison 
with her former book this one is very modest indeed. 
There is little of the daring or the bold in it. It 
possesses, however, that striking individuality which 
won the reputation of the writer. 


Jezebel.—Lafayette McLaws. Boston, Loth- 
rop Publishing Co. $1.50. 
- Mr. McLaws has written a striking romance 
around the personality of the famous Queen of 
Israel. The heroine of the love story is a 
mythical Ruth, daughter of Naboth, owner of 
the ee coveted by Ahab; and the story is 
supposed to be related by an Egyptian dwarf, 
who is a slave of the royal family. The principal 
incidents are historic, but using the license of the 
romancer, the author has used a scene that re- 
minds us of Nebuchadnezzar and the three holy 
children. Several persons of historic interest are 
introduced, such as Ahab the king, Elijah the 
prophet, Jehu, Jonadab thesonof Rechab, Athaliah, 
afterward —— of Judah, and Dido, the future 
queen of Carthage, so well-known to readers of 
the Aineid. The tale is a good one, the accessories 
of habits, customs, religious ceremonies and the like 


are well arranged, and the character of Jezebel as a 
tender wife, but a bigot in all relating to her Ty- 
rian religion, is well conceived. 


A Puritan Witch.—Marvin Dana. 
The Smart Set Pub. Co. $1.25. 


We have here a thrilling story of the days of 
witchcraft in New England. A young Puritan be- 
comes entangled with a maiden who has little of 
the Puritan spirit, and then falls really in love with 
another of ideal goodness. The former, in order to 
win back her lover, manages to fasten upon her 
rival a charge of witchcraft, and the innocent one 
suffers all the tortures that awaited the suspected, 
being finally condemned to death. The faithful 
lover rescues her by a bold stroke, the jealous one 
meets her due reward, and the story has a suitable 
ending. The characters involved are well drawn, 
and the action is dramatic, so that the volume will 
interest the reader. 


The Man With the Wooden Face.—Mrs. 
Fred Reynolds. N. Y., Fox, Duffield & Co. 


A struggling little music teacher, ‘‘who has seen 
better days,” wins a prize in a puzzle competition 
and determines to take a holiday at a Welsh moun- 
tain resort. She has a piquant faculty for givin 
characteristic names to those whom she meets, an 
The Man with the Wooden Face is one that she applies 
to astriking member of the varied collection of guests. 
With him, possessing a title and an estate, but under 
a pledge not to marry, the little teacher falls in love. 
But all ends as it should. This is the gist of a story 
full of pleasing situations and skilful delineation of 
character. It is a pleasant tale, with literary mer- 
its above the average. 


The Traitors.—E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The borderland of Russia and Turkey, in the 
hands of the romancer, can afford something more 
than the thrilling despatches from special correspon- 
dents such as have filled the columns of the news- 
papers recently. Mr. Oppenheim has constructed a 
tale of considerable merit hinging upon the greed 
of Russia and the violence of the Turk. The king- 
dom of Theos, although not on the map, is the scene 
of the operations of these two powers, each alike 
unprincipled in the eyes of the story-teller. The 
incidents are sufficiently thrilling for any exacting 
reader, and the romance is strengthened by an in- 
teresting passage of love between a princess and a 
newspaper correspondent. 


The Gold Wolf.—Max Pemberton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Gold Wolf has already appeared in a popu- 
lar magazine, but is worthy of a more permanent 
and handy form. A millionaire, intent only upon 
wielding the power of his immense wealth in™the 
fields of business, falls sick from overwork and has 
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strange attacks. The story is full of those thrilling 
incidents which Mr. Pemberton knows so well how 
to depict, and the novel will worthily rank with 
the best of his other fiction. 


Bears I Have Met—and Others.—Allen Kelly. 
Phila., Drexel Biddle, Publisher. 


There are a score or more of interesting bear 
stories in Captain Kelly’s book. Some are true, 
some are based on truth and some read like fiction. 
All are, however, fresh and healthy in spirit and 
prove delightful reading. It is a pleasure to read 
these virile stories of the out-of-doors, and there 
cannot be too many books of this sort. There 
are a number of illustrations in the book which 
add considerably to the interest. We quote else- 
where in this magazine a chapter from this book. 


The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch.—Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

This is a tale of the old-fashioned sort, full of sen- 
timent and tears. A certain modernity is given 
to the tale by the introduction of a sort of social 
problem. On the whole it is enjoyable reading and 
will doubtless appeal especially to feminine readers. 


The Story of an East Side Family.—Lillian 
W. Betts. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Out of the unromantic materials of East Side life 
the author has constructed a very striking story. 
She traces the lives of a boy and girl, with realistic 
force, through childhood, youth and marriage, 
neither unduly extolling virtues nor condemning 
vices, but simply describing the life of the East 
Side as it is. The narrative necessarily involves a 
large number of characters, but each stands out 
clearly with strong individuality. The volume is a 
remarkable one, full of pathetic interest. 


Father Tom of Connemara. — Elizabeth 
O’Reilly Neville. Chicago and N. Y., Rand, 
McNally & Co. $1.50. 

This is a collection of Irish sketches in which the 
priest who gives the title to the volume more or less 
figures. The collection is of varied merit, some of 
the stories being genuinely Irish in tone and quality, 
while others verge on the commonplace. The 
author has chosen a difficult period—when “tea 
was a shilling an ounce”—but she has been fairly 
successful in describing Irish peasant life of that day 
in what was regarded as one of the wildest spots in 
=" before the invasion of boycott and land 
aws. 


John Percyfield.—C. Hanford Henderson. 
Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.50. 

Mr. Henderson, as a second title of his novel, 
calls it The Anatomy of Cheerfulness. That ac- 
curately describes the work. The hero, a Penn- 
sylvanian, is undoubtedly a cheerful man, self- 
contained, optimistic. The scene is laid in an old 
chateau on the shores of Lake Geneva, the story- 
teller’s fellow-boarders being representative speci- 
mens of each of the countries in the United King- 
dom offGreat Britain and Ireland. The story is 
good, wholesome, and satisfying. 


LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


*Twixt God and Mammon.—wWilliam Ed- 
wards Tirebuck. N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.50. 

A melancholy interest attaches to this powerful 
work, in that the author died before its publication 
and before he could make some contemplated 
changes. The conception is a sad one. Some of 
the chapters show remarkable literary powers, es- 
pecially those devoted to the Welsh poet. In spite 
of the superabundance of the tragic, the volume 
should be read for its literary merits. 


The Wars of Peace.—A. F. Wilson. 
ton, Little, Brown & Co. 

Much has been written about Trusts from the 
viewpoint of theory. The Wars of Peace is a prac- 
tical story about the same subject. It tells how 
the founder of a Trust brought bankruptcy and sui- 
cide to a rival, became almost responsible for the 
death of his only son, demoralized his son-in-law, 
and nearly alienated his loving wife. In accord- 
ance with the rules of fiction, love enters into the 
tale, and it is so far in accordance with nature that 
in not one of the three episodes does it run smoothly. 
The novel is clever and well worth reading. 


Tito.— William Henry Carson. Boston, C. 
M. Clark Pub. Co. $1.50. 

This is a tale of jealousy, revenge, dissipation, 
and the redeeming power of love. The evolution 
of a character under the influence of gratitude is 
ably described, the setting is well planned and con- 
sistent, and the novel, while often painful and tragic, 
is one well worth studying. Whether Mr. Carson 
deals with the fiery and impulsive natures of sunny 
Italy or the cooler temperaments of New York, he 
is equally at home, and his combination of the two 
is dramatic. On one point only is the story incom- 
plete: the love episode of Tito and Maria is so 
touching that it is to be regretted that it is left 
unfinished, rather than being used as a test of the 
change in the elder Mr. Vanburg’s conduct. It 
would have made a pleasant finale. 


Castle Omeragh.—F. Frankfort Moore. N. 
Y., D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Persons who have heard some deeply wronged 
Irishman call down upon his adversary the Curse 
of Cromwell, will understand the expression after 
reading Castle Omeragh. The scene of this work 
of fiction is laid in the west of Ireland; the time is 
that of the Lord Protector of England. The book 
is worth reading, for the plot is clever, the local col- 
oring, although somewhat too modern, is fairly true, 
and the “unities’’are well maintained. There is 
abundance of action, and history declares that the 
picture of the violence of Cromwell’s saints is not 
overdrawn, notwithstanding its similarity to Turk- 
ish atrocities. The volume belongs to one of the 
best types of historical novels. 


Under Mad Anthony’s Banner.—James Ball 
Naylor. Akron, O., The Saalfield Pub. Co. 


$1.50. 

The title announces that this is a tale of the Rev- 
olutionary War, and, as might be expected, we have 
the usual narratives of feats of scouts, fights with 
Indians, treacheries, scalpings, tortures, in some of 
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which Simon Girty again figures. The plot involves 
the carrying off of a man’s wife by a scoundrel, of 
a maiden by a disappointed, traitorous lover, their 
captivity in Girty’s camp, and their recovery by 
Mad Anthony’s men. The novel is rather 
typical of the already vast crowd of tales of 
this type, and may well be read by those devotees 
of historical fiction who love exciting scenes, for the 
point upon which it turns is cleverly conceived. 


Whitewash.—Ethel Watts Mumford. Bos- 
ton, Dana, Estes & Co. $1.50. 

This is a clever novel with a clever plot well worth 
following out. Ifthe dénouement is hazy, the same 
cannot be said of the steps which lead, or rather 
do not lead, uptoit. The most confirmed solver of 
newspaper puzzles could not discover the meaning 
of the title until the very last page had been issued, 
and even then there is a veil of mystery thrown 
over it. A pleasant vein of character sketching 
runs through the story, there is a dramatic balan- 
cing of hero and heroine by villain and jealoussecond 
lady, and, taking all together, the tale is above the 
average in interest, movement, and force. 


My Kalendar of Country Delights.—Helen 
Milman. N. Y., John Lane. 

We have here a sort of Golden Treasury for the 
devotee of country life. A page is given to each 
day of the year and is filled with quaint conceits, 
quotations from a varied collection of old books on 
nature and the garden, while every now and then 
we are treated to lists of popular names of flowers, 
bits of folk-lore, odd superstitions and curious obser- 
vations. Although the subject matter refers to 
England, the volume may well claim a place upon 
American tables, as an excellent source of restful 
reading during the odd half hours we sometimes 
succeed in securing. 


Cap’n Simeon’s Store.—George S. Wasson. 
Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.50. 

Mr. Wasson evidently knows very intimately the 
old fisher captains who meet every night, in fair 
weather and foul, at Cap’n Simeon’s store, at Kil- 
lick Cove, in Maine. The whole book “smells” of 
the seashore, its ancient fishing and coasting craft, 
ancient, hardy, shrewd, superstitious fishermen and 
sailors, and the odor of bygone days. The dialect 
is racy, the humor rich, and the tragedy which 
Occasionally mingles with the story arouses sympa- 
thy. Several of the characters are cleverly con- 
ceived, and so true to life that you seem to see the 
old heroes of storm and hardship sitting for their 
portraits. If you wish really to know a race of 
sturdy Baymen, to whom Baws’n and Phullydelphy 
are places of very minor importance, read about 
the worthies who sat sound the stove in Cap’n Sim- 
eon’s store. 


Pearl Island.— Andrew Caster. N. Y., Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25. 

Boys have read and raved about Robinson Crusoe 
or many a year, and they will devour Pearl 
Island, for it is a good story. It is full of life and 
adventure, perhaps too full, and it is attractive, so 
attractive that it is to be feared that some of its 


readers will seek to be shipwrecked to-morrow, in 
the hope of enjoying the good fortune that befel 
Frank Mayne and his friend. 


In the Guardianship of God.—Flora Annie 
Steel. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Steel, than whom, Kipling not excepted, 
none knows better the mysterious life of British 
India, has given us a delightful collection of Indian 
stories. Every one of them exhibits the depth of 
her knowledge of and sympathy with the Hindoo 
character, and her treatment of the pathos which 
so often enters into the connection between the 
Asiatic life and that of the British conquerors is 
very striking. Where all are good, it seems invid- 
ious to select, and each reader will have his own 
favorites, but it will be strange if many do not feel 
more than a passing thrill when they dwell upon A 
Bad-Character Suit, The Perfume of the Rose, and 


SurAbhi. 


Life’s Common Way.—Annie Elliott Trum- 
bull. N. Y., A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 


Some years ago the question was asked, Is Mar- 
riage a failure? It has had many different answers, 
and we have one of them here. From Life’s Com- 
mon Way it would seem that, after all, marriage is 
a failure, for out of three such alliances dealt with 
in the book not one is a success. The fault appears 
to be about equally divided between each of the 
parties to the contract. Were it not for one ‘‘beau- 
tiful old woman,” we might think that the author 
was irreclaimably pessimistic about married life, 
but she may possibly mean that, if ‘the common 
way” were guided by better principles, some closer 
approach to happiness might be made. The vol- 
ume is full of close, clever, and clear-cut characteri- 
zation, and the novel will certainly repay reading, 
both in interest and sustained action, although it 
may arouse feelings of rebellion against such an 
array of “misfits.” 


Trapper ‘‘Jim.”—Edwin Sandys. N. Y., The 


Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Boys could scarcely find a better book than this 
for inspiring them with a love for sport, and persons 
“‘of maturer growth”’ who delight in living their 
days over again will find much in it to warm up 
their possibly cooling ardor. No one is better fitted 
than Mr. Sandys to describe the training of a boy 
by a good “all-round” athlete. Trapping, canoe- 
ing, fishing; shooting, boxing, swimming, taxidermy, 
are all introduced, excellent instructions are given, 
and the lessons are enlivened by narratives of no 
common order. We need more books of this kind 
to arouse and control that “getting close to nature” 
which is characteristic of the present day. Few lads 
of the age of Jim would fail to profit by the gift of 
such a volume as this. 


Defending the Bank.—Edward S. Van Zile. 
Boston, Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00. 

When all boys and girls have been trained as 
amateur detectives, will crime cease because of the 
overwhelming probabilities of detection? Will not 
these same self-constituted police rather foster any 
stupendous rascalities they may suspect, so that 
they may gain the greater glory? These two ques- 








tions are suggested by Defending the Bank, a story 
dedicated to ‘‘three girls and a boy,’’ because in it 
two boys and a girl act as detectives upon a gang 
of burglars who plan the robbery of millions in a 
bank safe. After learning of the proposed crime, 
= deliberately, and almost gleefully, follow up 
each step, instead of nipping it in the bud, in order 
that they may gain a reflection of that halo which 
surrounds Sherlock Holmes. 


The Anglo-Saxon Century.—John R. Dos 
Passos. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


So many books, pamphlets and articles have been 
written concerning the unification of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, that a new one seems superfluous. 
The present book well exemplifies with happy argu- 
ments and apt illustrations the project of the writer. 
When he is discussing conditions in England and 
this country, the writer proves his thorough under- 
standing of the subject. When writing of the Con- 
tinental countries his ground is not so sure. An 
unpleasant feature of the book is its didactic tone 
and in some places it is difficult to excuse the author 
for his habit of preaching. In so far as he has col- 
lected and tabulated current opinions on the ques- 
tion, the book is admirable and will appeal to those 
who agree with the author’s findings. 


The Fur Traders of the Columbia River.— 
Washington Irving. Edited by Frank Lincoln 
Olmsted. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. go 


cents. 

This is one of the Knickerbocker Literature Series. 
The editor has taken Irving’s Astoria and The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Bonneville, and from them has 
constructed a narrative of great interest and con- 
siderable value both to history and literature classes. 
The two stories are interwoven so as to give a con- 
tinuous account of the way in which the Northwest 
was opened up by the fearless adventurers who 
were attracted to that vast unexplored territory by 
the fur trade. Young people especially should 
study the volume, but elder ones will find the story 
a very fascinating one. 


Art in the Nineteenth Century.—Charles 
Waldstein. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $0.60. 


Dr. Waldstein is an eminent English authority 
on fine art and in this little work he briefly traces 
the evolution of art during the century just past. 
It is by no means didactic,and the author presents 
his conclusions in a logical and interesting manner. 
Literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, etc., 
are all treated, and to each the author brings the 
critical estimate of the scholar. 


God and Music.—John Harrington Edwards. 
N. Y., The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.25. 


Argument from Design as to the existence of a 
Personal Creator is no new thing. Dr. Edwards, 
however, has gone a step further. From the nature 
of music, its principles, its function in nature and 
its influence upon the mind of man, he arrives at 
conclusions, not only as to the existence of God, 
but as to His nature, attributes and purposes to- 
ward man. The treatment of the subject is enthu- 
siastic and eloquent, and, in so far as such reasoning 
can be lucid, is clear and compels}the attention. 
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The volume will approve itself to those who take 
delight in ‘‘Christian Evidences” derived from 


“Natural Theology.” 


Present-Day Evangelism.—J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D. N. Y., The Baker & Taylor Co. 


60 cents. 

The Secretary of the General Assembly Commit- 
tee on Evangelistic Work for the Presbyterian 
Church has furnished a very useful handbook for 
religious workers. Opening his subject with a tell- 
ing and inspiring consideration of the meaning of 
evangelism, he proceeds to give very practical and 
valuable suggestions as to the way in which the 
movement should be conducted. It is difficult to 
conceive a more suitable manual for thuse who take 
part in such Christian service, for not only is every 
phase of the work handled in a way that gives evi- 
dence of a most intimate knowledge of it, but the 
whole volume is impregnated with an enthusiastic 
and reverential spirit of devotion to the fulfilment 
of the Master’s commission to preach “ glad tidings 
of great joy.” 


An Introduction to the History of Modern 
Philosophy.—Arthur Stone Dewing. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

This is an excellent book. Students can scarcely 
afford to be without it among their handbooks, and 
all who are interested in Modern Philosophy will 
enjoy it. Mr. Dewing is not only thoroughly at 
home in his subject, but he possesses a desirable 
faculty of summarizing, as well as of seizing upon 
the salient points of a given teacher The intro- 
ductory chapter. in which the meaning, scope and 
problems of Philosophy are set forth, is especially 
valuable to a beginner in the study, while the vari- 
ous chapters and sections which deal with the Birth 
of Modern Philosophy, the chief European and Brit- 
ish teachers, particularly Kant, Locke, Berkley and 
Hume, are models of clear and logical building up 
of an historical review of the progress of philosophic 
teaching. In these busy, practical days, when life 
seems all too short for dealing with the mere routine 
of existence, it is indeed something to have at hand 
a work like this to simplify the search for the very 
foundations upon which the fabric of knowledge is 


reared. 


The Peril and Preservation of the Home.— 
Jacob A. Riis. Philadelphia, George W. Ja- 


cobs. 

Such is the title given to four lectures on Chris- 
tian Sociology delivered before the students of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School by Mr. Riis. The lec- 
turer’s contention is that the vitality of the Repub- 
lic depends upon the preservation of the Home under 
conditions which make for the betterment of the 

eople. The subject is dealt with under the head- 
ings of Our Sins in the Past, Our Fight for the Home, 
Our Plight in the Present, and Our Grip on the To- 
morrow. The argument, with its vastly interesting 
illustrations and examples, consists mainly of a 
recital of the author’s experience and investigations 
in New York. In improved schools, neighborhood 
parks, and modern Model Tenements, Mr, Riis sees 
an assured uplifting for the section of the masses in 
whose interests he hes toiled so ably. 
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Among the October Magazines 








It is a surprising fact that there are many 
people, even to-day, ignorant of the various 
functions exercised by the different branches 
of the Government. In the current issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly, S. W. McCall, writes 
entertainingly upon The Power of the Senate. 
We quote the following paragraph: 

The striking cricumstance in connection with the 
power of the Senate is that it holds the commanding 
place at the center of the Government. It brings 
to mind the condition of things in Europe under the 
feudal system, where the nobles had the position 
between the king and the people, and gradually 
encroached upon both until they were able to 
oppress both—a condition which continued until a 
union was effected between the people and the 
sovereign, and the feudai system was finally over- 
thrown. The Senate shares the powers of legisla- 
tion with the House and some of the most im- 

ortant executive functions with the President. 

he latter is unable to appoint a collector or a 

ostmaster, or even a member of his own official 
ousehold, without the Senate’s consent. Such 
important powers, exercised at the center of the 
State, would naturally increase by encroachment 
upon both extremes, and certainly would not grow 
less. 
As usual, the magazine is replete with articles 
of serious and timely interest. Chief among 
these may be mentioned Quixotism, by Samuel 
McChord Crothers; The Fruits of Industrial 
Training, by Booker T. Washington; Some 
Remarks on the Study of English Verse, by 
Henry van Dyke; Of Walks and Walking 
Tours, by Arnold Haultain; Some Early 
Impressions, by Leslie Stephen; Henry Ward 
Beecher, by Lyman Abbott; and Pius X and 
His Task, by H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 

In fiction the following stories are worthy 
of notice: The End of Desire, by Robert 
Herrick; and The Way of the Strong, by R. 
E. Young. Wild Justice, by Henry Milner 
Rideout comes to an end in this issue. 

**% 

The Signal Corps is one of the most interest- 
ing and also one of the most important 
branches of the army. In the Century for 
October, Brigadier-General A. W. Greely 
writes on the advance in this evolution of 
military science. Its functions are thus briefly 
described: 

That which is done in electricity for the world at 
large through the agency of countless corporations 
is done for the army by the Signal Corps. Tele- 
graphy, pe oy ballooning, and heliography are 
Specialties of the Signal Corps. In addition to its 


duties of sending orders or military messages, it 
is charged by law with the collection and trans- 
mission of military information by telegraph or 
otherwise. ¥ 

In time of peace, in preliminary training for war, 
it has sent heliograph flash messages from the 
Arizona mountains to the Mexican boundary, and 
thus ended an Indian war, and on one occasion it 
made the world’s record by flashing sun-ray mes- 
sages between mountain-peaks one hundred and 
eighty miles apart. It has stretched and operated 
thousands of miles of military telegraph lines on the 
disturbed Mexican border and along the war-paths 
that lead to and from the great Indian reservations. 

The number of articles of sporting interest 
in the issue is noticeable. Among them may 
be mentioned the following: When the French 
President Goes Hunting, by André Castaigne; 
Two British Game Parks, by J. M. Gleeson; 
The Wild Bird by a New Approach, by 
Francis H. Herrick; With the Hounds of the 
Duchesse D’Uzés, by Sterling Heilig; and 
Field Sports of To-Day, by Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington. Other articles of interest are: The 
Destruction of Philae. by Alonzo Clark Robin- 
son; Yellow Fever and Mosquitos, by L. O. 
Howard; The Census in Foreign Countries, 
by W. R. Merriam; The New Woman in 
Turkey, by Anna Bowman Dodd; and Anecdotes 
of Leschetizky, by Comptesse Angéle Potocka. 

Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, Edith Elmer Wood, 
Willis Gibson, and Herbert D. Ward con- 
tribute the short fiction to the number. The 
Yellow Van, by Richard Whiteing is con- 
cluded. 

ee 

At present, the East is very much in the 
publiceye. Accordingly any descriptive articles 
of its cities and peoples are read with interest. 
When ‘such an article is from the pen of such 
a painter in words as Arthur Symons, the 
interest is all the greater. He contributes a 
pen-picture of Belgrade and Sofia to the pages 
of the current Harper’s. Belgrade appears 
to him thus: 

The sunset sky, against which I first saw Belgrade, 
was like a crimson and orange and purple moth, 
barred with colors as hard and clear as enamel. 
Belgrade stood heaped white on its hill, all its 
windows on fire with light; a long white mound set 
there in a semicircle above water and a great plain, 
with a point of land running down into the water. 

Beyond the city, as you enter Servia, there are 
valleys in which the trees grow as thickly as grass; 
bulrushes tufted with white wool along the river 
courses; great fields of melons, with their dry 
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stalks; and often a kind of English scenery, a 
monotony of tilled plenty. You come upon cottages 
surrounded by a hedge of plaited wood: villages 
with square brown-roofed huts, the roofs edged with 
white, set in the midst of trees; a little town, into 
which several villages seem to have joined them- 
selves, with its white square church with a red 
dome. The soil is rich and varied, seeming to 
yield itself willingly to cultivation. Delicate trees, 
which I saw when they were yellow and fired with 
autumn, grow everywhere in irregular clusters. 
The green and brown plain spreads outwards, full 
of trees and meadows; long lines and thick squares 
of trees with meadows between, and a barrier of 
low hills all round. Servia is a land of contrasts; 
and beyond Stalatz where the two Moravas meet, 
wooded gorges begin, gradually turning to barer 
and barer rock. 

In the same number Mary Applewhite 
Bacon writes on Industrial Education in the 
South. The South in American Letters by 
George Edward Woodberry is a sympathetic 
and appreciative article from the pen of a 
distinguished critic. A Lapp Fishing Trip, 
by J. B. Connolly; Kidnapping Ants and 
Their Slaves, by Henry C. McCook; and 
Literary Portraits from the Sixties, by Justin 
McCarthy, are likewise articles of interest. 

Of stories there are many and we cite the 
most important: The Wedding Guest, by 
Joseph A. Altsheler; The Grasshopper and the 
Ant, by Margaret Deland; The Fairy Valley, 
by Florence Wilkinson; Judgment, by Alice 
Brown; A Town Guest, by Jennette Lee; 
Vox, by. Mary Tappan Wright; The Pot of 
Gold, by Van Tassel Sutphen; and In the 
Face of His Constituents, by Susan Keating 


Glaspell. 


«x 


The Rich Empire in the North, by William 
R. Stewart, is the leading feature of The 
World’s Work for October. It is the story of 
Alaska and how the railroads are opening 
even the Hudson Bay country. The great 
changes brought about in this immense 
territory and the prospects for its future are 
outlined as follows: 


* No longer is Alaska, even in popular conception, 
the lone land of ice and snows which fiction and 
tradition long presented it. Northward within the 
last five years, swift on the heels of the gold-seeking 
ioneers, have gone railroad builders and telegraph 
inemen, engineers, capitalists, bankers, teachers, 
and settlers, until not only Alaska but the whole 
vast stretch of the Far Northwest is repeating 
California’s marvelous story of development. 
Steamers, many of them palatial in their fittings, 
now navigate the Alaskan rivers; towns with 
organized systems of government are growing fast, 
with schools and banks and churches, and streets 
lighted by electricity, and paved. The telegraph 
and the telephone connect the principal settlements, 
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and railroads are being built which in a year or two 
will traverse the peninsula almost from end to end. 

I predict that Alaska, within the next century, 
will support as large a population as does the entire 
Scandinavian peninsula of Europe, the people of 
which by their brains and energies have left their 
mark on the face of Europe. I predict that you 
will see Alaska, with her enormous resources of 
mineral, her fisheries, and her possibilities that 
almost exceed belief, produce as hardy and vigorous 
a race as any part of America. 

But there are other contributions to the 
number of hardly less interest. In the 
Human Legacy of Jonathan Edwards, Edith 
A. Winship writes of the fourteen hundred 
descendants of this remarkable man and their 
history. Cleveland—a City—‘ Finding Itself,” 
is an interesting account of the political make- 
up of the Sheffield of America, told by Frederic 
C. Howe. The Block Beautiful, by Zelia 
Milhau; Reading For Teachers, by Adele 
Marie Shaw; How the Army is now Organized, 
by Francis E. Leupp; Anglo-American Unity 
Fast Coming, by John Foster Carr; Where 
Our Immigrants Settle, by F. W. Hewes; 
William Ellis Corey. by Ralph D. Paine; 
and Some Personal Glimpses of Lord Salisbury, 
by Chalmers Roberts, are all subjects of ex- 
treme interest. The March of Events adequate- 
ly illuminates the doings of the past month. 

, * 

"* 

The remarkable series of articles that 
Lincoln Steffens has been contributing to the 
press on municipal affairs in the great cities of 
the country have been attracting universal 
attention. In the current issue of McClure’s 
Magazine he deals with Chicago—Half Free 
and Fighting On. Hear what he has to say 
of this great metropolis of the Middle West: 

First in violence, deepest in dirt; loud, lawless, 
unlovely, ill-smelling, irreverent, new; an over- 
grown gawk of a village, the ‘‘tough” among cities, 
a spectacle for the nations—I give Chicago no 
quarter and Chicago asks for none. ‘‘Good,” they 
cheer, when you find fault: ‘“‘give us the gaff. We 
deserve it and it does us good.” They do deserve 
it. Lying low beside a great lake of pure, cold 
water, the city has neither enough nor good enough 
water. With the ingenuity and will to turn their 
sewer, the Chicago River, and make it run back- 
wards and upwards out of the Lake, the city can 
not solve the smoke nuisance. With resources for 
a magnificent system of public parking, it is too 
— to pave and clean the streets. They can 

alance high buildings on rafts floating in mud, 
but they can’t quench the stench of the stockyards. 
The enterprise which carried through a World’s 
Fair to a world’s triumph is satisfied with two 
thousand five hundred policemen for two million 
inhabitants and one hundred and ninety-six square 
miles of territory, a force so insufficient (and in- 
efficient) that it cannot protect itself, to say nothing 
of handling mobs, riotous strikers, and the rest of 
that lawlessness which disgraces Chicago. 
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To the same issue, John La Farge contributes 
his second paper on The Barbizon School and 
discusses the works of Corot, Rousseau and 
Millet. Babies of the Zoo, by A. W. Rolker; 
and Reclaiming an Ocean Bed, by Walter 
Wellman are two articles of great interest. 
The following stories are worthy of perusal: 
Bullock, Jr. and the Octopus, by William 
Hamilton Osborne; The End of the Task, by 
Bruno Lessing; A Little Flyer in Love, by 
Lloyd Osbourne; The Mate from Maine, by 
Colin McKay; and By Proxy, by Henry 
Wallace Phillips. My Friend Prospero, by 
Henry Harland, is still continued. The Com- 
mittee on Matrimony, is a comedy in one act 
from the pen of Margaret Cameron. 

** x 

The October Pearson’s publishes an interest- 
ing article on Pennsylvania in the Story of the 
States, by Addison B. Burke. The Kite that 
Lifts a Man, by S. F. Cody; New York’s 
Medical Women and Their Work, by Katherine 
G. Townsend; and Feeding a Great City, by 
Frank W. Hawthorne, are all papers of varied 
interest. Two long stories—Sir Henry Morgan, 
Buccaneer, by Cyrus Townsend Brady; and 
The Picaroons, by Gelett Burgess and Will 
Irwin—are still continued. Short and good 
stories are contributed by William Hamilton 


Osborne, K. and Hesketh Prichard, Crittenden 
Marriott and William Forster Brown. 
«x 
Outing for October presents its usual quota 


of good articles and stories. Shooting Grouse 
in Middle Northwest, by H. S. Canfield; On 
the Angling Ships, by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr.; 
Newfoundland Caribou, by Richard D. Ware; 
American Balls and British Golfers, by Horace 
Hutchinson; An All-Round Sporting Dog, by 
A. Henry Higginson; Hunting Sheep in 
Western Alaska, by James H. Kidder; and 
Following Audubon Among the Florida Keys, 
by Herbert K. Job, are all subjects of interest 
to sportsmen and lovers of out-door life. A 
Generous Conqueror, by Henry C. Rowland; 
and Piscator’s Revenge, by Henry Wysham 
Lanier, are two good stories in the issue. 
«* 

In Lippincott’s for October, George Moore 
continues his interesting Avowals which are 
the second of a new series of the Confessions 
of a Young Man. The Tourist, by Agnes 
Repplier, and A Presentation to Leo the 
XIII, are two short articles of interest. 
The novelette of the number is An Heir to 
Millions, by Frederic Reddale. Short stories 
are contributed by Beulah Marie Dix, Phoebe 
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Lyde, Alfred Stoddart, George Jones, Algerno 
Boyesen, and Karl Edwin Harriman. 
** % 

The Criterion for October is a special St. 
Louis Exposition number. Interesting and 
comprehensive articles have been secured from 
the leading officials of the Fair. The most 
important are the following: The Exposition 
Universal; How and Why, by Walter B, 
Stevens; The Aim and Scope of the Great 
Exposition, by the Hon. David R. Francis; 
The Spirit of St. Louis, by W. F. Saunders; 
The Exhibits at the Exposition, by J. V. 
Skiff; Women at the St. Louis Exposition, 
by Mrs. James L. Blair; The Sculpture for the 
World’s Fair, by Karl Bitter; and The Design- 
ing and Building of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, by I. S. Taylor. 

«* 

The articles and stories in the current 
number of Frank Leslie’s are fully up to the 
standard set by this interesting magazine. 
Among the former, The Laborer’s Hire, by 
Bayard Veiller; Give Them a Chance, by 
Maud Ballington Booth; and Kyrle Bellew, 
by Frederick Street, are of interest. Among 
the latter, stories by Sewell Ford, E. F. Sterns, 
Marion Hill, H. G. Rhoades, John M. Oskison, 
Ellis Parker Butler and S. R. Crockett are 
sure to appeal. Denis Dent, Ernest W. 
Hornung’s continued novel, is still running. 

**s 

The National Magazine for October is re- 
plete with good articles and stories. As usual 
Affairs at Washington, by Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
occupies a prominent position in its pages. 
Storming a Moro Fortress, by Major R. S. 
Porter, is a soldier’s story of savage fighting 
in Mindanao. Poultney Bigelow, H. Arthur 
Powell, Abbie Libbey Helms, Henry Oyen, 
Eva Hampton Prather, and Dallas Lore 
Sharp, are among the contributors of short 


fiction. 
**% 

Among the many interesting features of the 
Overland Monthly for October the following 
are of special character: The Native City of 
Shanghai and the Temple of Ages, by Emile 
Deschamps; The Myths Concerning the Great 
Wall and Its Builders, by Charles E. Lorrimer; 
Bret Harte in Switzcriand, by S. H. M. Byers; 
and Imperialism, An Historical Development, 
by John F. Simmons. Dennis H. Stovall, 
Muriel Bailey and Mary Alice Keatinge, are 
among those who contribute short stories to 


the number. 
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Chicago, a character study, by Will Payne, 
leads the list of contributions of the October 
Everybody’s. Labby, by T. P. O’Connor; 
The New Amsterdam Theatre, by Theodore 
Waters; and The Madness of Much Money, 
by Alfred Henry Lewis, are likewise of interest. 
Short stories are contributed by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, O. Henry, Margaret Johnson, 
Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin, and Winifred 
Arnold. This issue shows a magazine, well 
rounded and interesting. It is typical of the 
improvement recently seen in this magazine. 

x 

The Metropolitan Magazine for this month 
is unusually attractive. A wealth of interest- 
ing articles and clever stories is between its 
covers. The Village Gardens of Brittany, by 
Katherine L. Ferris, is an interesting pen pic- 
ture of that picturesque country. New York 
Homes of Famous Stage Folk, by Gustav 
Kobbé, will appeal to those who follow the 
careers of players. Anew story by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, entitled The Bent Soldo of the Cas- 
tellani, is happily illustrated by the author. 
Then there are stories by W. A. Fraser, Har 
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riet Prescott Spofford, Ethel Watts Mumford, 
John MacAlarney, James Gardner Sanderson, 
William Hamilton Osborne, Sewell Ford and 
others. Maurice Hewlett’s fascinating ro- 
mance, The Queen’s Quair, is still continued. 
The issue is replete with good things. 

* 

* 

The leading article in the Cosmopolitan 
for the month is Henry Hudson, by Thomas 
A. Janvier; Risking Life for Entertainment, 
by Charles Reginald Sherlock; The Handsome 
Man, by Rafford Pyke; The Fascination of 
Being Photographed, by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow; 
The Story of the World’s Largest Corporation, 
by James H. Bridge; Public Taste and the 
Winter’s Drama, by Oscar Hammerstein; 
and The Future of International Yacht- 
Racing, by Sir Thomas Lipton, are all articles 
of interest. In fiction the following names 
attest to the quality of the issue: Herman 
Knickerbocker Vielé, Seumas MacManus, Fred- 
erick Walworth, and Josephine Arthur. Henry 
Seton Merriman’s long story, Barlasch of the 
Guard, is still continued. There are the usual 
departments of Captains of Industry and 
Making a Choice of a Profession. 
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Old Poems New Written: 


of Travesty 


The Gentle Art 





a 





THE ROAD TO FAME TO-DAY... .BEATRICE HANSCOM... .BOOKMAN 


(With due acknowledgment to the distinguished au- 
thor of ‘‘Mandalay.’’) 


By a old Encyclopedia, in those bulky tomes 
see, 

There’s a bright historic setting, and that setting 
is for me; 

For the wind is in that quarter, and the publishers 
exclaim: 

“Lay it back, you budding author; lay it back 

for hopes of fame.” 


That’s the road to heights of fame, 

Where the lucre pays the game; 

Can’t you ’ear the bloomin’ dramatist 
a-beggin’ of the same? 

O. the dizzy heights of fame 

Where the publishers exclaim: 

“Can’t you let us ’ave—well, anything—that 

bears your honored name?” 


They will bring one out in yellow; out in green 
the next they’ll bring; 
Those pictures of the times of every risqué king, 
An’ we see their swords a-slashin’ of their enemies, 
an’ then 
See ’em give un-Christian kisses to the wives of 
other men. 
That’s the way to wield your pen; 
Makes you feel that they were men; 
Then write another chapter just to tell 
it all again. 
That’s the road to heights of fame. .. . 


When the modern was the rich field, and its sale 
was fairly free, 
We'd gt our little stipend from “The Mighty 
owers That Be’”’; 
For a tale about our village, and its humble daily 
train, 
An’ we useter snatch a livin’ an’ pile up a modest 
gain. 
Givin’ fancy freest reign 
In a quiet country lane, 
When the plot of every novel wasn’t ‘arf 
way back to Cain. 
That’s the road to heights of fame. . 


But that’s all shove be’ind us long ago an’ fur 
away, 
An’ there ain’t no checks a-waitin’ fur the mod- 
ernist to-day; 
An’ I’m learnin’ of the lesson, that the yearly fiction 
tells: 
“If you ’ear the Past a-callin’, you won’t never 
need naught else.”’ 
No, you'll not need nothin’ else, 
If you take what race A tells 
Of the courtin’ an’ the fightin’ of those old 
historic swells, 
That’s the road to heights of fame. . . 


Pick me out one of the Louis; they will like the 
worst the best; 
One who broke the most Commandments, and 
who rather cracked the rest; 
For the wind is in that quarter, an’ it’s there I'll 
make a name; 
By ~ old historic setting runs the rapid road to 
ame. 
That’s the road to heights of fame, 
Where the lucre pays the game; 
Can’t you ’ear the bloomin’ dramatist 
a-beggin’ of the same? 
O, the dizzy heights of fame 
Where the publishers exclaim: 
“Can’t you let us ’ave—well, anything— 
that bears your honored name?” 


TOO MUCH HIAWATHA INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Then the band played Hiawatha, 
Played it up and down the highways, 
Tooted it along the byways; 

At park concerts played it loudly; 
Played itself back from the graveyard 
To the ever haunting measure 

While the people who will whistle 
Joined in misfit key the chorus, 

And e’en some dared raise their voices 
In a dee-de-dum-ti-dumdum, 

Lacking words to grace their meaning, 
Or, it may be, lacking meaning. 

At pianos idly thumping 

Tender maidens also played it— 

Till the atmosphere resounded 

With the strains of Hiawatha. 


Then, when shades of night had fallen, 
And the push was silent, tired out, 
Then, ah, then we found with sorrow 
That it all had been for nothing, 

All our suffering for nothing, 

For of all the ardent tooters, 

All the whistlers so persistent, 

All the hummers cracked or raucous, 
All the thumpers of pianos, 

Not one of the whole blamed outfit 
Had in one erratic measure 

Struck the note that kills mosquitos; 
And, throughout the long night’s darkness, 
Still the insects buzzed about us 

That same tune with variations, 

So much suffering is futile. 


THE DAPPER STRANGER ROCHESTER POST EXPRESS 


“I was with Lipton,” the stranger said; 
Said the editor, ‘‘Say no more, 

But come into my sanctum here, 
And write a page or more.” 


“I was with Lipton,” the stranger said; 
Said the editor, ‘‘Nay, no more— 
I prithee write at double speed, 
or we close the forms at four. 
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‘‘Give us a tale of the greatest man 

That ever sailed a race, 

Which we will set with double leads, 
And give a first page place.” 


“TI know not, quoth the dapper man, 
‘*And as I remarked before, 

I was with Lip—” ‘Nay, nay, I know,” 
Said the editor, ‘‘Say no more. 


‘Tell me the tale of his early life, 
His struggles in manhood’s prime, 
When he started out to win the world 
With a fortune of half a dime. 


‘And tell us the story of Lipton’s luck, 
And how he came to race, 

And praise the pluck that did not deem 
Defeat a dire disgrace. 


“Give us a story, we'll pay you fair, 
At double our rates for space, 

For we want to get an extra out 
The instant they end the race.” 


“I cannot tell,’ said the dapper man, 
‘‘But to remark I’m free 

That I was with Lipton Limited 
And sold their brand of tea. 


“I was a drummer, sir,’’ quoth he, 
‘‘And I hold it no disgrace 

That I sold tea for Lipton just 
Three years before the race.” 


Then the editor spake him never a word, 
But beat full fair the face 

Of that dapper man who said he worked 
For Lipton before the race. 


YEARNING - NEW YORK LIFE 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea, 

While the things I want but never can get 
Speak out in thy plaint to me. 


Oh, well for the country lass 

That she shoots the chutes with a yell, 
And well for the dry goods clerk 

That he bathes in the heaving swell; 
And the stately millionaire 

Walks down the sands with a smile, 
But show, oh, show me a railway car 

With shade on both sides of the aisle! 


Up the beach in a great white tent 
There are preacher men to-day, 
And people stirred by the earnest word 
Bow down their heads and pray. 
And it’s well—they hope to receive 
Something they ought—or ought not to, 
But why can’t I have an automobile 
That will aut, and quit, when it ought to? 


There’s wind and the shining sun 
And the beautiful bright blue bay, 

While hand in hand on the shining sand 
Contiguous lovers stray. 

I search in vain for the founts of joy 
That fount as they bill and coo, 

For I’m looking to-day for a fountain pen 
That will fount when I want it to. 


Oh, well that the fisherman mourns 
For the lobsters that are no more; 

He should set lobster pots on the proper spots, 
For there’s lobsters enough on shore; 

Yet the things we want but never can get 
Make all the prospect bleak, 

And I’m yearning in vain for a lost golf ball 
That will answer “‘ Here, sir,’’ when I speak. 


HIAWATHA ON BASEBALL. .WILL F. KIRK. .MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


“Then again,” said Hiawatha, 
I am somewhat interested 
In this baseball proposition. 
I’m a redhot ranting rooter, 
Very fond of pitchers’ battles, 
Fond of extra-inning contests, 
Daffy over foxy team work, 
Always out to kill the umpire 
When he makes a bum decision. 
It is claimed, my little dearies 
That this pastime was invented 
By a gent named Father Chadwick, 
ho was aided and abetted 
By old Grandad Adrian Anson. 
Should you ask me who discovered 
And originated baseball, 
I would tell you in a jiffy 
It was Skin-the-Sassy-Muskrat 
Of the tribe of the Ojibways— 
Of the sporty old Ojibways, 
Who received their correspondence 
Where the falls of Minnehaha 
Gleam and gurgle in the sunlight. 
This young Skin-the-Sassy-Muskrat 
Was a thoroughbred from wayback, 
Very game was he, and nifty; 
He could sit in for an evening 
And corral the red and ‘lue ones, 
He could guzzle firewater 
Like a dry old dromedary 
Stocking up at an oasis, 
And it never seemed to touch him. 
After scheming for a fortnight 
All the braves he called around him 
And explained his proposition; 
Then two teams were straightway chosen, 
One was called the Might Mud Hens, 
Captain, Skin-the-Sassy-Muskrat; 
And the other Heap-Bad-Actors, 
Captain Big Chief Hite-4ho-entuses. 
On a level stretch of meadow 
Near the shores of Gitchie Gummie 
These two factions came together. 
Buck-Afraid-of-His-Reflection 
Volunteeredjto act as umpire; 
Up came Skin-the-Sassy-Muskrat, 
Swung at several wild pitches, 
Hit the ozone with his war club, 
“Batter out!” the umpire shouted, 
Whereupon the mighty Mud-Hens, 
Led by Skin-the-Sassy-Muskrat, 
Drew their scalping knives and started 
For the luckless arbitrator, 
Buck-Afraid-of-His-Reflection; 
Very thoroughly they scalped him, 
Then they made him run the gauntlet. 
This, my children, is the story 
Of the rise and fall of baseball 
In the land of the Ojibways!” 
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Gerald—‘‘Can you give me no hope?”’ Geraldine 
—‘‘None whatever; I’m going to marry you.”— 
Town Topics. 

Gossip proof.—Mrs. Crawford—‘‘Have they 
much money?” Mrs. Crabshaw—‘‘Why, they’re 
so rich that, if they preferred, they could afford to 
stay in town all summer.’’—Smart Set. 

Further information—‘‘Now,” said the 
teacher, ‘‘can you tell me anything about Hiawatha? 
‘“‘Yes,”’ replied little Henry; “it’s the tune that 
made Longfellow famous.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 

The professional man he needed.—Mike— 
“Are ye much hurted, Pat? Do ye want a docthor?” 
Pat—‘‘A docthor, ye fule! Afther bein’ runned over 
be a throlley car? Phat Oi want is a lawyer.” — 
Fudge. 

Photographer—‘‘Don’t assume such a fierce 
expression. Took pleasant.”” Murphy—‘“Not on 
your life. My wife is going to send one of these 
pictures to her mother, and if I look pleasant she’ll 
come down on a visit.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

—Civic jealousy.—Visitor—‘‘ You haven't 
got half as nice a cemetery here as we have in Elm- 
ville.” Prominent citizen (of Hawville)—‘‘No; 
I’ve always heard that the cemetery is the only 

art of your town that holds out | inducements 
or permanent residents.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

Preserving the traditions—‘‘Yes, I have 
launched my new yacht,’”’ says Muchpop. ‘‘What 
do you call her?”’ asked the friend. ‘Named her 
for my native city—Brooklyn.” ‘‘And did you 
smash a bottle of wine across her bow when she 
was christened?” ‘‘No, indeed! We broke a 
nursing-bottle full of milk.’’—fudge. 

“Rafferty,” said Mr. Dolan, ‘‘are yez payin’ 
attintion to the trusts?” “I am that.’”” ‘Do yez 
think they’re goin’ to swallow up the country?” 
“I had me suspicions. But I’ve been lookin’ at 
the map. There’s wathermelons in Georgia, an’ 

eaches in New Jersey, an’ California pears on the 
acific Coast, not to mintion the mineral products 
such as coal, iron, copper, lead, an’ prairie dogs. 
An’ I’ve concluded that any wan trust that tries ty 
swallow the intire outfit is in line fur wan o’ the 
biggest attacks of indygestion on record.”— 
ashington Star. 

Bobbie—Mother, were all the bad men des- 
troyed by the flood? 

Mother—Yes, my son. 

Bobbie (who has just received a whipping from 
his father)—When is there going to be another 
flood ?—T7t-Bits. 

FAITH AND WORK 


A poor clergyman up Westchester way received a 
call not long ago to a much richer and in every wa 
more desirable parish. He asked a certain len 
of time to consider the matter before giving his 
final answer. 

One morning a neighbor met the clergyman’s 
small son, a youth whose faculties have been 
sharpened by friction with the realities of life on 
next to nothing a year. 


“Good morning, Isaiah. Has your father?decided 
to leave us?”’ asked the parishioner. 

Bobby’s thin little face brightened into a smile of 
confidence. ‘‘Well, Miss Smith, it’s this way,” he 
said. ‘‘Pa’s in his study ‘prayin’ for light,’ he 
says. But ma, she’s upstairs—packing.”’—Puttsburg 
Bulletin. 
‘“‘Have you ever done anything that will 
cause you to be remembered by the next genera- 
tion?” ‘‘Certainly,” answered the unambitious 
man. “I have piled up enough debts to keep my 
name before a number of people for an indefinite 
period of time.”—Washington Star. 

“‘So you are a reformer,” said the man who 
thinks before he votes. “I am.” ‘‘Would you 
continue to be a reformer after you got office?’— 
Washington Star. 

usty—‘‘Dere’s one boss thing about dis 
here hobo union.”” Rusty—‘‘Wot’s dat?’ Dusty— 
“Every feller’s a walkin’ delegate.—Baltimore 
American. 

“I thought,’’ said theshopper, “that this was a 
bargain; that I could get it for a song?” “Well, 
you can have it,’’ replied the dealer, “if you can 
reach a few high notes.’’—Exchange. 

—‘What do you want with so many ther- 
mometers?’’ asked the dealer ‘‘Well, suh,”’ replied 
Brother Dickey. “It’s gettin’ too hot ter preach 
now, soI des hangs’em aroun’ whar de sinners kin 
see ‘em good!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 

“You could call him a captain of industry, 
couldn’t you?” “You could, but you wouldn’t do 
it if you were wise—at least not to his face. He 
think’s he’s at least a colonel of industry.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


HERO-THIRST 
CADET: “AH, UNHAPPILY THERE ARE TO-DAY NO 
MORE DRAGONS TO SUBDUE.’”’—FROM FLIEGENDE 
BLATTER, 
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THE LITTLE PRODIGY 


“IN GEOGRAPHY HE IS AFRAID OF NO ONE; IF YOU 
HAVE FIVE MINUTES, HE WILL'RECITE FOR YOU ALL 
THE STREETS OF THE DISTRICT.’—FROM JOURNAL 
AMUSANT. 


“Some men,”’ said Uncle Eben, ‘“‘will pu 
in weeks prayin’ foh rain an’ den kick cos’ dey 
happens to git deir feet wet.’-—Washington Star. 

Willie on literature—‘‘That,’”’ said Willie, 
as he launched a heavy volume at his little brother’s 
head, ‘‘is the coming book. It’s bound to make a 
hit.”—Columbia ester. 

A roll of bills stopped a bullet which struck a 
Chicago man in the breast, thus saving his life. 
Yet there are reckless people who will go right 
ahead day after day without a roll of bills on their 
persons.—Kansas City fournal. 

He—‘‘Did you notice that woman who just 
passed?” She—‘‘What, the one with the dyed 
hair and false teeth, and nasty ready-made clothes 
on, all tied up with ribbons and things? No, I 
didn’t notice her particularly.”—Punch. 

“What an awful cinch this is,” said the 
executioner, as he slipped the noose easily over 
Major Andre’s head. The condemned captive 
smiled grimly. As the trap was set, his last words 
were: “You might refrain from springing any of 
those on me. _I fear I can’t stand for many more.” 
—New York Sun. 


A TERRIBLE DANGER AVERTED 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson once played Rip Van 
Winkle in a Western American town. In a hotel 
where he stayed was an Irishman who acted as 


after de fus’ ringin’.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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 aagened and generalassistant. Judged by the interest 
e took in the house he might have been clerk, 
lessee and proprietor rolled into one. 

At about six o’clock in the morning Mr. Jefferson 
was startled by a violent thumping at his door. 
When he struggled to consciousness and realized 
that he had left no word at the office to be called he 
was indignant. His sleep was spoiled for that 
ee so he arose and soon appeared before the 
clerk. 

“‘See here,” he demanded, ‘“‘why was I called at 
this unearthly hour?’’ 

“I don’t know, sir,”’ replied the clerk, “‘I’ll ask 
Mike.” 

He summoned the Irishman, and said to him, 
“Mike, there was no call for Mr. Jefferson. Why 
did you disturb him?” 

Taking the clerk to one side, the Irishman said in 
a whisper: 

‘He was snorin’ like a horse, sor, and Oi’d heard 
the b’ys say he was oncet afther shleepin’ twent 
years. So I says to mesilf, says Oi, ‘Mike, it’s 
acomin’ onto him again, and it’s yer juty to git the 
man out 39 yer house this instant.’—Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


DIDN’T APPROVE OF THE FEAST 


The lesson was from the prodigal son, and the 
teacher was dwelling on the character of the elder 
brother. 

“But amid all the rejoicings,” he said, “‘there was 
one to whom the preparation of the feast brought 
no joy, to whom the prodigal’s return gave no 
pleasure, but only bitterness; one who did not ap- 
prove of the feast being held, and who had no wish 


to attend it. Now, can any of you tell who this 
was?”’ 
A little boy finally vouchsafed this answer: 
‘Please, sir, it was the fatted calf!’"—Exchange. 
‘*How fast can you go in that automobile?” 
“Oh, three times as fast as the law allows.”"—Life. 
Teacher—‘“‘Willie, what would be the first 


thing to do if a boy should be sunstruck?”” Willie— 
“Let him stay home from school.””—Chicago Daily 
News. 

“He’s comparatively rich, isn’t he?” “I 
should say rather that he is relatively so. He hasa 
rich uncle upon whom he bases his hopes.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

——‘‘She refused him eight times before finally 
saying ‘yes.’”" ‘Why did she change her mind?’ 
“She didn’t. She was merely learning if he could 
change his.” —Puck. 

—“Yes,” he said, “I livein the top flat. When- 
ever you’re out that way, drop in.” ‘Drop in!” 
repeated the other. ‘‘Do you think I’m coming 
in an airship ?’’—Chicago Post. 

“Is your wife a good cook?’’ asked the visitor 
from out of town. “Is she?’’ echoed the flat 
dweller. ‘Say, you just ought to be around when 
she roasts the janitor.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

“Bruddahs en sistahs,” said old Parson 
Sparks, “ef de church bell attracted people lak de 
dinneh bell, de pews would be filled in two minutes 


Her sympathy—‘‘What’s the matter?” 
she asked. ‘“‘Nothing,’’ replied the departing 
caller, severely, ‘‘except that P tape’ dog has bitten 
me,” “Oh!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Poor Fido!”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 
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“She told me,” said the young man who had 
consulted a fortune teller, ‘that I was born to 
command.” ‘‘Well, well,’ exclaimed Henpeck, 
‘‘she means, then, that you will never be married.”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 


VERY GLAD 


Ted, aged four years, whose home was on the 
wide prairie, was visiting his aunt in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. Never having walked before 
on rocky mountain roads, he had many falls. 
After one of these tumbles, he inquired, ‘‘Auntie, 
what does make so many stones here?”’ 

To which she replied: ‘‘God put the stones here, 
Teddy.” 

“‘Well,’”’ he responded, earnestly, after a little 
thought, ‘I’m very glad He didn’t put so many 
stones in Illinois.’,-—Woman’s Home Companion. 

Permanently affected.—Rinks—‘‘Were you 
ever in an automobile accident?” Jinks—‘‘Well, 
I should say! My wife accepted me in an automo- 
bile.”—Baltimore American. 

“Ifa fairy should appear to youand offer you 
three wishes,’’ said the imaginative young woman 
“what would you do?’ ‘“‘I’d sign the pledge,’ 
answered the matter-of-fact man.—Washington 
Star. 
Lawyer—‘“‘I must know the whole truth 
before I can successfully defend you. Have you 
told me everything?’ Prisoner—‘Yes, everything; 
‘cept where I hid the money, and I want that for 
myself!’’—Glasgow Evening Times. 

Circumstances alter cases—‘‘The boys are 
throwing stones at a poor peddler.”” ‘‘Outrageous.”’ 
‘“‘That’s what I think.’’ ‘‘Whose boys are they?” 
‘“Yours.”” ‘Oh, well, boys will be boys. Let the 
children play.’’"—Chicago Post. 

A colored sister who boarded a train at a 
Billville station exclaimed, as the train was nearing 
the next station: ‘‘I declar’ ter goodness, ef I ain’t 
gone en lef’ my baby in de depot whar I got on de 
train at! He sho’ain’t in des packages!’’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Still busy.—Visitor (at an insane asylum)— 
‘‘Have you any celebrities here at present?’’ At- 
tendant—‘‘Oh, yes. That lady yonder writes all 
the rhymes for a breakfast-food firm, and that man 
in the padded cell makes out the summer-train 
schedule for a railway company.’’—Fudge. 

The proof of it.—Casey (after Riley has fallen 
five stories)—‘‘Are yez dead, Pat?’ iley—“‘Oi 
am.’’ Casey—‘‘Shure, yer such a liar Oi don’t 
know whither to belave yez or not.” Riley— 
“Shure, thot proves Oi’m dead. Yer wudn’t dare 
call me a liar if Oi wur aloive!’’—Fudge. 

Remiss—From the people in the car the 
cry went up: ‘‘A woman has fallen in a faint!’’ 
The conductor paled. Heavens!’’ he exclaimed; 
‘‘what will the company say when they learn she 
had room to fall?’”’ Then he burst into tears, for 
ee a family to keep and sorely needed his job.— 
Life. 
“Tf you’re so hard up,’’ said the easy mark, 
who was temporarily unable to extend the accom- 
modation asked, ‘‘why don’t you borrow some 
money from Titefist?”’ ‘Heavens, no!’’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘‘Why, he always expects to be paid 
back.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

“Brer Williams,” said Brother Dickey 
‘“‘you all time talkin’ *bout wantin’ to go ter glory 
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SHAKESPEARE ILLUSTRATED 


“TEDIOUS AS A TWICE-TOLD TALE, VEXING THE 
DULL EAR OF A DROWSY MAN.’’—KING JOHN, ACT III, 
SCENE 4.—FROM LONDON PUNCH. 


in a chariot er fire. How’d you like ter try it in de 
middle er August?’ ‘“Br’er Dickey,’ replied 
Brother Williams, ‘‘we’n I made dem remarks we wuz 
deep in December, en de white snow wuz all over de 
ground!’’—A tlanta Constitution. 

Mrs. Subbubs—‘‘Henry, Bridget broke three 
of our very best plates to-day.’’ Mr. Subbubs— 
“‘Heavens! Could anything possibly be worse!” 
Mrs. Subbubs—‘‘Sh! it isn’t as bad as it might be. 
She immediately hid the pieces, and if we can only 
look pleasant and pretend we know nothing about 
it, I think she’ll stay.”-—Philadelphia Press. 

Our airship having attained an unusual 
altitude, we are both interested and entertained by 
the strange sounds floating to us from the circum- 
ambient ether. ‘‘I presume,’ says one of the 
passengers, who has all along bored us by his 
attempt at being witty, ‘“‘I presume that faint ding- 
donging we hear is from the gongs of the milk 
wagons hurrying down the milky way.” ‘‘No,” 
says the captain rather gruffly, ‘‘that’s Saturn’s 
rings.’’—Fudge. 


HIS ANIMAL PROGRESS 


In babyhood his mother called him a ‘‘kitten’’; 


the neighbors, ‘‘a little monkey!” 
When at college he was commonly dubbed ‘a 


calf’; the “y sometimes termed him ‘‘a puppy!” 


After he left college he became, according to his 
friends, ‘‘a gay dog’’; according to his enemies, ‘‘a 
beast.” 

In business he was referred to as ‘‘a sly fox”’s 
though his competitors labeled him ‘‘a wolf.” 

In Wall street he was ‘‘a bull’’—sometimes ‘a ~ 
bear.” 

In his love affairs he was ‘‘a perfect tiger’; 
some said, however, ‘‘a perfect donkey!” ; 

In society he was described as “‘a lion’’; varied 
occasionally by “an ass!”—The Zoologist. 
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Ample—Ada—“‘Do you get much exercise?’’ 
May—‘‘ Why, yes. I have no maid, and I have a 
waist that buttons in the back.”’—Fudge. 

Equivocal—She—“ Do you remember before 
we were married, dear ” He—"Wky, it’s 
among my happiest recollections.”—Yonkers States- 


man. 
——A little previous—‘“ Well,”’ said the doctor 
“how do you feel sg ll “Oh, doctor,” replied 
the patient, wearily, ‘‘I am suffering the torments 
of the damned.” “ What! Already ?’’ inquired the 
doctor, pleasantly.—Chicago Post. 
ife—“I wish we had a nice large country 
place, where I could give a lawn-party.”” Husband 
—‘‘Just for the pleasure of inviting some of your 
friends, eh?” Wife—‘ Well, yes: and the pleasure 
of not inviting some.”—Philadel phia Ledger. 

“Doctor,” said the sweet young thing, ‘I’ve 
been told that eating cucumbers will remove freck- 

“So it will, under one condition,”’ replied Dr. 

“And what is that?’’ ‘“‘That the freckles 
are on the cucumbers.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

George Washington was asked why he crossed 
the Delaware on the ice. ‘“‘ Because,’’ he answered, 
“if I had crossed the Ohio, history would have mixed 
me up with Eliza.”” Here, again, he demonstrated 
his wonderful foresight.—New York Sun. 

Willing to oblige—Mrs. Goodart—“ See here! 
If I give you some money I don’t want you to spend 
it in that saloon over there.” Thirsty Tom—‘“ All 
right, lady. If you’re toutin’ for some udder joint 
I'll be glad ter patronize it.’”-—Philadelphia Press. 

——Followed directions —Mahoole —‘“ Ain’t yez 
th’ wan that towldmeniverto dhrink wather widout 
boilin’?’”’ Physician—‘ Yes, sir.”” Mahoole—* Thin 
Oi hov a moind to murther ye. Oi dhrank boiled 
wather an’ awlmost burned me mouth off.”— 
Chicago Times. 

“T heard to-day that your son was an under- 
I thought you told me he was a physician.”’ 
“Not at all.” “I don’t like to contradict, but I’m 
— you did say so.” ‘‘ You misunderstood me. 
said he followed the medical profession.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Jack—‘‘I hear you are going to marry Miss 
Prettyun. Permit me to congratulate you on your 
excellent taste.” Tom—‘But the engagement is 
off. I’m not going to marry her or any one else.” 
Jack—‘‘Indeed! Then allow me to congratulate 
you on your good sense.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

——Just like real lovers—Miss Romanz—“ Of 
course, you’ve read that new love story of his?’’ 
Mr. Crabbe (reviewer)—“ Yes; I had to. Very real- 
istic, wasn’t it?’’ Miss Romanz—‘Oh, the idea! 
Why, the dialogue between the lovers was perfectly 
silly.” Mr. Crabbe—‘ Well?’’"—Philadelphia Press. 


taker. 


ALL THINGS WELL* 


Vance Thompson knows the eccentric French 
novelist, Joris Karl Huysmans, well. While he was 
attending the Molineux trial in New York, he said to 
his friend: 

“Huysmans once delivered a lecture upon the text 
that God doeth all things well. He insisted upon 
the absolute truth of his text with great fervor, but a 
cripple in the audience said that such a statement 
Staggered belief. He accosted Huysmans at the end 
of the lecture, and, indicating his warped and twisted 

e, he said: 

“Look at me, monsieur. How can you reconcile 

with your text a man like me?’ 


SII 


“Huysmans rejoined: ‘You, as a cripple, are 
excellently made. I have seldom seen a more per- 
fect cripple than you.’’”’—Kansas City Fournal. 

—A feeling of security—‘“ I’m surprised to hear 
your wife likes the house so much—it’s so small.” 
“Yes, but there are lots of closets in it.’ ‘True, 
but they’re extremely small, too.” ‘‘That’s just it. 
My wife is satisfied that not one of them is big 
enough to hold a burglar.’’-—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Happy in the assurance—She was going away. 
—‘‘Oh, John! ’ she sobbed, “ J-John, are y-you quite 
sure you'll m-miss me?”’ ‘“‘Darling,’’ replied her big 
husband, “‘I’ll miss you as much as I do the morning 
train.” Thus assured she picked up her grip, and, 
with a sweet smile, started for the seashore.—Chi- 
cago News. 

“There’s a strange man at the door, sir,” 
announced the new servant from Boston. ‘ What 
does he want?’ asked the master of the house, im- 
patiently. “‘Begging your pardon, sir,’”’ replied the 
servant, a shade of disapproval manifest in his voice, 
“he wants a bath, but what he is asking for is some- 
thing to eat.”—Svyracuse Herald. 

Good for the heart—Mrs. Blokey, Jr. (who is 
of a romantic turn)—‘ My! ain’t the moon lovely, 
glitterin’ on the waves! tt does one’s heart good to 
see it.” Mr. B. (Blokey & Son)—‘“‘ Ah! and wouldn’t 
it do one’s ’art good to see ‘ Blokey & Son’s Pickles’ 
printed right across it, big enough for all the world 
to read with the naked eye?’’—Tit-Bits. 

“Don’t beso selfish, Johnny, ”isaid a fond West 
Philadelphia mother to her little boy, ‘‘let rag baby 
brother play with your marbles a little while.” 

“He has had six of them and kept them,” whined 
Johnny. 

“Oh, that will be all right, my son,” said the 
mother, soothingly, “he will give them to you 
again.” 

“No, he won't.” 

“Why?” 

“‘He’s swallowed 'em.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

For her farewell tour of America, the Chicago 
Trebune suggests the following programme for Ade- 
lina Patti: “Farewell Forever,” “Say Au Revoir, 
But Not Good-By,” ‘How Can I Leave Thee?’ 
“She Said Good-By,” “Bid Me Good-By and Go.” 
“T Don’t Care If You Never Come Back,” “ Tosti’s 
Good-By,” “Fare Thee Well, for I Must Leave 
Thee,” “Take Your Clothes and Go,” “I Will Return 
Again.” 

NO THIEVES IN THE HOUSE. 


The following is told of Representative H , of 
the Connecticut Legislature, who has quite a reputa- 
tion for always being on the lookout Lor suspicious- 
looking bills: One night while at home he was 
awakened by his sister coming into the room. 
“John,” she said, “I hear burglars downstairs— 
get up and see what is the matter.” Turning 
sleepily over, John replied: ‘‘There may be thieves 
in the Senate, but there are none in the House.’’— 
Ladies’ Home Fvurnal. 


NOT TO BE EXPECTED. 


“Willie,” said that young man’s mother, “ You 
were very restless in church.” 
“Yes,” was the penitent response. 


“You never see papa behaving in that way. Why 
couldn’t you be quiet like him?” 

“Well, mamma,” he answered, frankly, “you see 
I wasn’t a bit sleepy.”"—Pittsburg Bulletin. 
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Open ¥* * Questions: 


Correspondents 


Talks #” With 








1018. Will you kindly inform me through the 
medium of your inquiry column of some particulars 
in regard to Mother Shipton and her prophecy and 
where I can find an account of her life? . Walcher 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[Mother Shipton was a title bestowed upon 
Ursula Southiel Shipton (1488-1560), an 
English prophetess, whose prognostications 
exerted a powerful influence over the common 
people and were heeded by the higher classes 
also. Henry VIII (1509- 1547) and Elizabeth 
(1558-1603) consulted her. According to tradi- 
tion, she predicted the death of Lord Percy 
and of Cardinal Wolsey, the suppression of the 
monasteries, the marriage of Henry VIII to 
Anne Boleyn, the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the accession of James VI of Scot- 
land to the English throne. In 1684 Richard 
Head published a book containing many 
apocryphal tales in which Mother Shipton 
figures as a heroine; and in 1797, S. Baker 
issued in book form her prophecies, together 
with those of Nixon, the Cheshire prophet. 
William H. Harrison published a book in 
1881, entitled Mother Shipton Investigated. 
This book sets forth all the available facts con- 
cerning her life. 


1o19. Will you or some of your readers tell me 
to whom the following sayings are accredited? (1) 
I made all my generals out of mud. (2) If a man 
empties his purse into his head, no man can take it 
from him. (3) I am tired of ruling over slaves. 
(4) I have always been a quarter of an hour before 
my time, and it has made a man of me. (5) All 
men are equal. It is not birth, it is virtue alone 
that makes the difference. (9) There are no longer 
any Pyrenees. (7) The way from the earth to the 
moon is no soft one. (8) A journalist,—a man who 
has mistaken his calling. (9) To carry on war, 
three kinds of things are necessary—money! money! 
money! (10) No man should be pronounced happy 
before his death and his final obsequies. (11) 
“Impossible”—is not French. (12) Tell Lord 
Anson he serves under a minister who treads on 
impossibilities. -13) Impossible! Never let me 
hear that foolish word again. 

[We answer as many of these as we are 


capable of so doing at the present time. Some 
of our readers may assist you in tracing the 
remainder. When some of the quotations are 
from foreign sources, in addition to giving 
the authority, we cite’ the original. (1) 
Napoleon. (2) Benjamin Franklin. (4) Nelson 


(6) Louis XIV, on the departure of the Duke 
of Anjou for Spain. Il n’y a plus de Pyrenées 
(8) Bismarck: Zeitungsschreiber—Ein Mensch, 
der seinen Beruf verfehlt hat. (9)°’The German 
Imperial commandant, Lazarius von Schwendi 
in 1584: Zum Kriegfthren sind dreierlei Dinge 
notig—Geld! Geld! Geld! (11) Nopoleon: 
“Impossible” n’est pas frangais. (13) Mira- 
beau to his Secretary, Dumont: Impossible! 
ne me dites jamats ce béte de mot.] 


1020. Will you please tell me the author of the 
following poem—The Moneyless Man?—C. E. 
Burgess, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

1021. Will you kindly print the whole of John 
S. Dwight’s poem on Rest, which ends as follows: 


’Tis loving and serving 
The Highest and Best: 
’Tis onward, unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 
C. B.S, West Raleigh, N.C. 


1022. Will you please publish in Current Litera- 
ture or tell me where I may find a poem entitled 
On the Brink? One stanza is as follows: 

‘*To-night there is music and laughter, 
Happy abandon and wine, 
Think not of the sadness hereafter 
For to-night I am yours, and you’re mine.”’ 
J. B. Connolly, Memphis, Tenn. 


1023. Who was the Immortal Dreamer?—A. F. 
Z., St. Louis, Mo. 

[John Bunyan, whose Pilgrim’s Progress is 
said by him to be a dream (1628-88). The 
pretence of a dream was one of the most 
common devices of medizval romance, as, for 
example, the Romance of the Rose and Piers 
Plowman, both in the fourteenth century.] 


1024. Who was Lady Bountiful?—F. Hope, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[There was a character called Lady Bounti- 
ful in the Beaux’s Stratagem, by Farquhar. It 
is likewise the title of one of Mr. Pinero’s 
plays. The benevolent lady of a village in 
former days used to be so titled on account of 
her good deeds.] 
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